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INTRODUCTION 


According to an old tradition, the Mémoires secrets de la répu- 
blique des lettres, of Louis Petit de Bachaumont (1690-1771), 
consist of little more than a compilation of frivolous anecdotes 
reflecting a shallow and decadent eighteenth-century society. 
Indeed, this conception is traceable to the Mémoires themselves, 
for the titlepage promised the reading public of 1777 (the date of 
first appearance) full coverage of ‘vaudevilles sur la cour’ along 
with ‘anecdotes et bons mots’. This aspect of the publication was 
readily seized upon by subsequent commentators, who seemingly 
ignored the complete title. But their seeming misjudgment can be 
accounted for: an emphasis upon the relatively innocuous por- 
tions of the work was entirely compatible with the romantic and 
counter-revolutionary mood of early nineteenth-century France, 
with its singularly contemptuous view of the preceding century. 
To disparage the sardonic spirit of the pre-revolutionary 
epoch, which purportedly had wreaked such havoc, was the 
fashion of the day. Thus Chateaubriand (xxvii.195-196), briefly 
reviewing the history of the clandestine press under the old 
régime, asked bombastically: ‘Enfin n'avions-nous pas avant la 
révolution, sous la protection de la censure, ces noéls scanda- 
leux, ces chansons calomnieuses... ces Mémoires secrets de 
Bachaumont?' 

Seeing rich commercial possibilities in the Mémoires, nine- 
teenth-century editors of abridgements found it profitable to 
exploit this conception of the work as a mere collection of inani- 
ties. Among the first was Merle, who began his preface by lament- 
ing the fact that in his time, when *on ne rit que de ce qui est 
méchant. . . les chroniques scandaleuses soient le seul genre d'ou- 
vrage qu'on lit avec plaisir’. The editor's indignation did not 
endure long, however, for he ended by promising that he would 
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omit nothing ‘qui pût piquer la curiosité”, thus employing the 
tactic of titillation (vol.i, pp.vi, xiv). 

Toward the middle of the century Barriére, in presenting a new 
abridgement as part of the magnificent Bibliothèque des mémoires 
relatifs à l’histoire de France pendant le 18 siècle, assumed that for 
his readers the principal interest of the Mémoires secrets would be 
‘celui qu'excitent des mceurs et des usages qui sont déjà loin de 
nous’. In sanctimonious terms he apologizes for the fact that the 
Mémoires ‘fourmillent 4 chaque page, de traits, de vers, de cou- 
plets graveleux, qui souvent méme sont orduriers’. It is difficult 
for him to imagine how ‘toute une génération aussi polie qu’in- 
génieuse ait pris goût à ces saletés’. He promises that all such 
puerilities have ‘in general’ been filtered out from his selection; 
then without warning comes a qualification: *. .. comme cette 
licence est, aprés tout, un des traits de l'époque, nous ne pouvions 
l'effacer entièrement (pp.212-213). Once again the aim is to 
tantalize the prospective reader after having exonerated oneself of 
all complicity in wrongdoing. 

Similarly, Lacroix, after severely criticizing Merle's edition for 
being too anecdotal, announced his plan to 'découper dans 
les Mémoires secrets une mosaique ... de piéces fugitives’ 
(p.xiv). 

As a final example I shall cite a late nineteenth-century edition 
entitled, revealingly, Anecdotes piquantes de Bachaumont. The 
editor affirms that many items of gossip and ‘cancans de boudoirs' 
contained in the Mémoires are unworthy of preservation; how- 
ever, ‘au milieu de tous ces potins, on trouve de-ci, de-la des 
anecdotes vraiment curieuses et qu'il serait facheux de laisser 
tomber dans l'oubli' (p.iii). The implication is that the field of 
choice offered nothing but anecdotes and that the sole problem 
was to reject the chaff while retaining the whole grain. 

Thus in the course ofthe last century the notion was crystallized 
that the prime value of the Mémoires secrets, like that of the gossip 
column, was to offer glimpses at the social life of a licentious, 
moribund era. Such a perspective tells us less about the reality of 
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the age of enlightenment beyond the primrose windows than it 
does about the nineteenth-century public itself, which tended to 
project upon the preceding era its own squeamishness. Yet this 
view of the work persists in the criticism of our own time. Castex 
and Surer, for example, concede that the ‘chronique des petits 
scandales' holds little interest for us, but they find the work 
valuable for its information on the manners and mores of worldly 
society (iv.153). 

In the present century a shift in attitude has taken place, in tune 
no doubt with changing tastes. T'he modern researcher goes to the 
Mémoires secrets, not in search of naughty tales and spicy epi- 
grams, but to find documentation on various facets of eighteenth- 
century life and thought. Yet the assumption persists that the 
work is important only as a social document. Jean Paul Belin 
(pp-341, 348-349) and Daniel Mornet (p.243), for instance, make 
considerable use of the Mémoires in their monumental studies but 
have little to say about the work itself. Belin dedicates a long 
footnote and a few lines of text to a cursory treatment of the 
provenance of the Mémoires, while Mornet summarily dismisses 
them as being ‘les témoignages de l'esprit du temps beaucoup 
plus qu'ils n'ont contribué à le créer’. In both cases the underlying 
assumption is that the Mémoires secrets somehow occupy a posi- 
tion of detachment from the issues and personalities to which they 
give such accurate witness. 

Although considerable attention will be paid to the contents of 
the Mémoires, this study will focus upon certain background 
questions which must be answered before any thoroughgoing 
content analysis can be undertaken. Who was Bachaumont and 
what were his major interests? Was he, as the traditional stereotype 
suggests, merely a ‘paresseux aimable', or did he make a solid 
contribution to his time? What was the membership and nature 
of the salon of madame Doublet? What was the relation of the 
Mémoires secrets to this group? Is the work the result of an 
individual or a collaborative effort? Finally, are the Mémoires 
merely a collection of faits divers and scandalous ditties or do they 
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display a serious attitude toward the political and philosophical 
issues of the late eighteenth century? 

None of these questions has ever received full treatment. Yet a 
number of eighteenth-century periodicals and literary corre- 
spondences have recently been subjected to systematic scrutiny, 
among them the Journal de Trévoux (by Pappas and Desautels), 
Grimm's Correspondance littéraire (by Monty), and the /ournal 
encyclopédique (by Birn). Grimm is a special case in point, since 
his work and Bachaumont’s are related in form and have often 
been grouped together under the same category in general treat- 
ments. In older studies Bachaumont was commonly given more 
extensive coverage than Grimm, and even today one finds equal 
space given to the two authors, as by Ledré (pp.70-71). It is none 
the less true, however, that, thanks to his collaboration with 
Diderot and the splendid critical edition by Tourneux, the editor 
of the Correspondance littéraire enjoys considerable celebrity, 
while Bachaumont continues to dwell in relative obscurity. It is 
hoped that the present study may help to rectify the imbalance. 

There has, of course, been some writing on the Mémoires 
secrets and their author, but no book-length study has yet 
appeared. The Goncourt brothers were great admirers of Bachau- 
mont; but, ironically enough, they contributed more than anyone 
else to the distorted view of him that we have today. In their 
journal, modelled largely upon the Mémoires secrets, they wrote 
of 'Bachaumont, Doublet, indifférents, satisfaits, tranquilles, 
confiants, sans soucis” (1.615). The chapter on Bachaumont in 
their Portraits intimes du 18° siècle is the only substantial biogra- 
phical treatment of the author in existence. Yet this sketch, based 
rather shakily upon autobiographical papers at the bibliothéque 
de Arsenal, is a classic example of the danger of over-identifica- 
tion with one's subject; for the Goncourts found in Bachaumont 
a kindred spirit, an art critic incarnating their own peculiar brand 
of nervous aestheticism. As a result, fact serves only as a basis for 
flights of fancy: Bachaumont the historical personage, after 
having been submerged in a sea of poetic conceits and witty 
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epithets, re-emerges as the familiar ‘anecdotier parfait du siécle’ 
(p.40). 

Hatin, in his basic history, offers a useful survey of the external 
aspects of the Mémoires secrets (iii.471-478), but his study is far 
from complete and is marred by a lack of documentation'. 

Charles Aubertin was perfectly justified in calling the Gon- 
courts’ biography of Bachaumont ‘aussi courte que spirituelle 
(p.385). His chapter, however, offers very little on the life of the 
author or on the origins of the Mémoires. Furthermore, Aubertin, 
like the Goncourts, is in the nineteenth-century dilettante tradi- 
tion, with its nostalgia for the past; his study is characterized more 
by leisurely eclecticism than by rigour. Yet despite these limita- 
tions, it constitutes the most comprehensive treatment of the 
contents of the Mémoires secrets. Avoiding the error of seeing 
Bachaumont only as a collector of saucy rumours, Aubertin con- 
centrates upon his attitudes toward the great literary figures of 
the period. 

Early in this century Funck-Brentano, in his excellent survey 
of the nouvelles à la main tradition, gave the most complete ana- 
lysis (pp.257-299) of the Mémoires in relation to the salon of 
madame Doublet. Like his predecessors, however, this critic 
failed to perceive the true significance of the work in the intellec- 
tual context of the day. And his is the last major discussion of the 
subject. 

As we have seen, much of the criticism of the Mémoires secrets, 
as is true of eighteenth-century studies in general, has been marred 
either by a sentimental longing for the ‘good old days’ before the 
Revolution or by a haughty disdain for the mores of a supposedly 
superficial age. Consequently, a thorough re-evaluation of 
Bachaumont and his work seems in order. The first three chapters 


lit is significant that Hatin groups 2 his book is indispensable for the 
the Mémoires under the heading of the student of the Mémoires secrets; but it 
political press. is included in neither the Lanson nor 
the Cabeen bibliography under Ba- 

chaumont. 
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of this study will deal with Bachaumont's birth and upbringing, 
his friends, and his artistic interests; throughout an effort will be 
made to pierce enduring stereotypes in order to find the real man 
behind them. Bachaumont’s relations with madame Doublet and 
the character of her ‘paroisse’, so often mentioned in passing and 
so little understood, will be the subject of chapter 1v. The fifth 
chapter will trace the genesis of the Mémoires secrets in the news- 
gathering activities of the salon. A final chapter will present an 
external history of the Mémoires, and an examination of political 
or philosophical bias in the work. The interrelation of politics 
and literature will be a pervading theme of this inquiry. 

Two hypotheses underlie this study and will be tested by it. 
The first is that there existed in eighteenth-century France no 
truly objective or impartial periodical publication, despite dis- 
claimers and reputation to the contrary. The second is that 
beneath the apparent disunity of thought in the Mémoires secrets 
lies a basic consistency, a unifying thread. 

The 1780-1789 edition of the Mémoires (cited as Mém. secr.) 
has been used throughout. Although not the original edition, this 
is a reprint of the first, varying in such minor respects as size of 
type, orthography, and the use of brackets instead of parentheses 
(for details see chapter vi and the bibliography). For the con- 
venience of the reader who may need to consult a different edition, 
each reference to the work will include the date of the entry as 
well as volume and page location. Except in the case of Bachau- 
mont’s private correspondence, where a retention of the original 
language was deemed desirable, French spellings have been 
modernized. 

The full titles of works cited are set out at the end of the 
volume. 
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CHAPTER I 


Bachaumont’s early life 


For lack of documentation, the early life of many an important 
literary figure remains obscure, if not completely unknown; but 
fortunately, in the case of Bachaumont, we have a lengthy auto- 
biographical memoir begun in July 1731—midway through the 
author's life'. This, our sole source dealing with Bachaumont's 
youth, was not written for publication, but rather in response to 
the insistence of an unnamed friend to whom it is addressed. In a 
brief preface the author sets the tone for his carefree, rambling 
account when he explains that he waited until finding himself ‘a 
la campagne dans un aimable loisir' before fulfilling his friend's 
request (p.6). 


z. Family and birth 


It is characteristic that Bachaumont gives us a long discussion 
of his family background before even coming to the matter of his 
birth. In the first sentence, as he speaks of his social origins, he 
reveals much about his value system: ' J'ai vécu longtemps sans 
savoir si je descendais d'une origine noble ou roturiére, et, de 
plus, sans m'en soucier'. His grandfather, he continues, was ‘le 
fils du plus pauvre gentilhomme qu'il y efit peut-étre dans tout le 
pays chartrain.... Il demeurait dans un petit village dont j'ai 
oublié le nom ou que je n'ai peut-étre jamais bien su'. Although 
also unaware of his great-grandmother's maiden name, the author 
does know that she was ‘very fertile’, as ifin compensation for her 


1‘La Jeunesse de Bachaumont.’ 
Subsequent references in this chapter 
will be placed parenthetically in the 
text. 
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lack of wealth, and that she bore her husband ‘une si grande quan- 
tité d'enfants que je n'en ai jamais bien su le nombre’. The size of 
this family severely limited the educational opportunities of these 
offspring: ‘Aussi je crois qu'ils ne différérent pas beaucoup de ce 
qu'on appelle de simples paysans' (p.7). Bachaumont's roots in 
the hobereau class of French society are thus clearly, if hesitatingly, 
established. 

The author reveals something of his religious attitude when he 
tells us that one of the sons of this family was able to pursue theo- 
logical studies in the capital and end up in the retinue of the arch- 
bishop of Paris as ‘un de ces espéces de domestiques ecclésias- 
tiques que les prélats ont toujours autour d'eux et qui ne différent 
guére des valets à livrée que par la couleur de leur habit’. After 
some years, Bachaumont relates, the archbishop made his servant 
a canon in order to reward him ‘à la manière des grands seigneurs, 
c’est-à-dire sans qu'il leur en coûte rien’ (pp.7-8). Another son, 
the author's future grandfather, was led through a distaste for the 
military and the church to elect instead a career in medicine—a 
choice that was to have significant consequences for Bachaumont's 
upbringing. 

The author next introduces his own father— Charles Antoine 
Petit, seigneur de Bachaumont—as a true ‘enfant gâté’ and adds 
that he fears having some resemblance to him in this respect. He 
confides that his father suffered from smallpox, which rendered 
his vision very poor, ‘qualité que j'ai héritée de lui’ (p.10). This 
defect was to have considerable effect upon Bachaumont's career. 
Because of an early inclination to do little but gamble and to make 
himself ‘incapable de tout, à quoi il réussit fort bien’, the author's 
father-to-be wasted away in idleness while the grandfather sought 
wealth and position through his chosen profession. 

In order to satisfy his taste for gambling, the unruly son con- 
trived to steal a small sum each day from the doctor's study, since 
the latter was obliged to return home frequently, deposit his 
earnings, and go quickly in search of more: ‘Les médecins de ce 
temps-là n'avaient pas tous des carrosses et n'étaient pas encore 
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des espèces de petits-maitres habillés de velours’ (pp.10-12)?. 
When caught, the son was hastily expedited to Saint-Lazare, to 
join other waifs of his generation. Bachaumont offers the follow- 
ing portrait of his father upon the latter's release from prison: 
‘A tout prendre, suivant ce que j'en ai oui dire, ce n'était pas ce 
qu'on appelle un homme d'esprit, mais c'était un trés bon homme, 
fort doux, généreux, beau joueur, d'une humeur agréable, porté 
à la joie, ayant une trés jolie voix et chantant bien, aimant beau- 
coup la société, la bonne chére, le vin et les femmes, passant tout 
le temps qu'il ne trouvait pas d'assez gros joueurs à la comédie, à 
l'Opéra et au cabaret, où les honnêtes gens allaient dans ce temps- 
là' (p.12). From this we learn a good deal about the libertine 
milieu into which Bachaumont was born. Curious also is the 
objectivity with which he attempts to portray his own father. 

Meanwhile the grandfather advanced toward worldly success 
by purchasing a post as médecin ordinaire du roi and coming to 
reside at Versailles. Bachaumont records his reception at court: 
‘Il y plut beaucoup par son esprit agréable et insinuant; il s'attira 
la bienveillance de toutes les vieilles coquettes de ce pays-là, en 
leur disant des douceurs emmiellées qu'elles ne méritaient plus, 
et il s'acquit la protection de tous les courtisans en leur donnant 
des louanges outrées qu'ils n'avaient jamais méritées’ (pp.14-15). 
We have here a hint of that hostility toward Versailles which 
would come to the surface at later points in this rather premature 
autobiography and which, much later, would reappear in the 
Mémoires secrets. 

The doctor's attainments at court were paralleled by rising 
hopes for his indolent son; the ideal fulfilment of these hopes, he 
thought, would be a position as judge (conseiller) in the parle- 
ment, the most prestigious judicial body in France. Yet this ambi- 
tion was countered by what Bachaumont calls the incapacity of 


? this anecdote is recounted with glee 3the Goncourts call the author's 
by Goncourt, Portraits intimes, p.42. father ‘digne en tout point de faire un 
héros de l'abbé Prévost' (Portraits 


intimes, p.41). 
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his father for a profession ‘qu’il faut faire avec distinction ou être 
méprisé’ and by his predilection for ‘une vie oisive’. All exhorta- 
tions proved futile until the son suddenly incurred a heavy debt 
through his gaming; his father, sensing an opportunity, promised 
to pay off this debt and future ones as well if his heir would set his 
life in order and obtain a judicial office. The latter proceeded to 
acquit himself in the bargain, but in a rather extraordinary 
fashion. In his gambling he became the creditor of an auditeur in 
the Paris Chambre des comptes, a lower ‘sovereign court’ dealing 
with royal finances. The two friends agreed that the debtor would 
pass on his post as auditor to Bachaumont's father in partial 
payment, with the rest to be played off in a ‘va-tout’. Uneasy at 
first over the possibility of acceding to such weighty responsi- 
bilities, Bachaumont pére acquiesced upon learning that there was 
actually no work involved! His son recounts the outcome in his 
memoir: ‘Il gagna, et, par un coup de la fortune que j'ai toujours 
regardé comme fort peu heureux pour lui et pour moi, j’eus le 
chétif honneur ou, si vous l'aimez mieux, le malheur peu considé- 
rable d'étre fils d'un auditeur'. According to the author, however, 
his father found in the pleasure of outwitting his stern elder ample 
consolation for having ‘endossé une robe noire le jour qu'il fut 
recu et qui fut le seul’ (pp.14-16)*. 

For purposes of clarification, and since much will be said about 
the parlements in the course of this study, it might be well to 
elucidate the social and economic situation of the law courts in the 
early eighteenth century. First, judicial posts in the twelve parle- 
ments and in the other so-called sovereign courts (Cour des aides, 
Chambre des comptes, Cour des monnaies, Grand conseil) 
were nearly always owned as negotiable property. The institution 
of venality can be traced to the early Capetians, but its widespread 


* *Mon père fut reçu à la chambre’, coup.’ In chapter ii we shall encounter 
recounts Bachaumont, ‘et j'ai toujours a similar attitude toward the respon- 
oui dire qu'il meut pas à se reprocher, sibilities of judgeship in the person ofa 
dans le cours de sa vie, d'y être re- protégé of the author. 
tourné, ce dont il s'applaudissait beau- 
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acceptance came in the sixteenth century. In 1604 Henry iv 
rendered a great service to the magistracy through the ‘Paulette’ 
edict, by which judges were permitted to pass on their offices to 
their sons in return for the payment of a droit annuel. The prin- 
ciples of venal and hereditary transmission were formalized during 
the seventeenth century. A second important consideration is 
that, partly because of this commercialization of legal offices, 
many judges did not view their professional obligations with 
utmost sobriety. Although exceptions could, of course, be found 
and although an argument could be made (as Montesquieu was to 
do) for ‘keeping the post within the family’, there seems to have 
been a general decline in the quality of the French magistrature at 
the very time when, paradoxically, that class was making 
unprecedented social and political advancements. Conse- 
quently, the manner in which Bachaumont’s father obtained his 
charge as well as his subsequent comportment are by no means 
atypical. 

The above details on the author’s father are reminiscent of the 
boyhood of a more renowned figure. The young Voltaire, it will 
be recalled, was subjected to similar pressures by Arouet pere, for 
whom, in Lanson’s words, ‘le solide, c'était une charge de robe’ 
(Voltaire, p.13). At the heart of both cases was a conflict of two 
worlds: the austerity of the legal milieu as opposed to the znsou- 
ciance of libertine circles at the turn of the century’. 

The upward advance of Bachaumont’s grandfather in that other 
world of Versailles was culminated when he was named head 


5 Ford, pp.105, 107, 116. Because of 
Henry’s ‘Paulette’ edict Voltaire was 
hardly alone in his praise of the ‘good 
king’: eighteenth-century parlemen- 
taires joined him in the chorus. Cf. 
Mém. secr., 20 Sept. 1765, ii.236-237. 

6 close examination reveals that the 
situation was not as clear-cut as the 
traditional dichotomy suggests. Lan- 
son, for example, states (p.9) that by 


the early eighteenth century many 
magistrates, abandoning their former 
austerity, were frequenting balls and 
taking on ‘les fagons des courtisans’. 
Cf. Ford, pp.211-214. We shall have 
occasion to examine the aristocratiza- 
tion of the parlements—an extremely 
important phenomenon—at a later 
point in this study. 
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physician to the dauphin, only son of Louis xiv. We are told that 
this position was won, though not without difficulty, through a 
combination of well-placed friends and merits—for a formidable 
rival presented himself in the person of the famous Guy Patin, 
who caustically portrayed his competitor for the honour in the 
following terms: ‘Celui qui la voudrait bien avoir est un certain 
Guillaume B. .., âgé de cinquante-quatre ans, normand, savant, 
doucet, fin, rusé, et qui n'a qu'un fils qui le fait enrager. C'est un 
tartuffe parfait, à qui tout est bon, pourvu qu'il gagne; mélanco- 
lique, brûlé, qui ne parle que de vierge Marie et de conscience, et 
qui, par toutes voies, ne cherche que de la pratique et de l'argent 
(p.17)". 

After one of many idle digressions Bachaumont returns to his 
narrative. His grandfather, he tells us, discovered that he had a 
large sum of money on deposit with a notaire, who had not failed 
to profit from its dormancy, ‘ainsi que ces messieurs en usent 
ordinairement’ (p.20). Anxious to acquire some land as a symbol 
of his social ascendancy, the doctor asked an old friend, monsieur 
de Billy, to purchase for him a neighbouring estate in the Vexin; 
the request was granted, and Bachaumont's grandfather became 
seigneur de Breuilpont—a fact of considerable significance for the 
author's early life. Here Bachaumont begins a long, flowery 
description of the cháteau and grounds which foreshadows cer- 
tain aspects of his later career as an art critic: an eye for plastic 
detail and a keen interest in architectural structure. The visual 
survey terminates with the description of a small temple on the 
property: ‘C’est là que l'on peut goûter la fraîcheur la plus 
agréable pendant la plus grande ardeur du soleil (ce bosquet étant 
environné d'arbres extrémement hauts et touffus), et qu'on peut 
étre réjoui par le chant continuel des oiseaux qui paraissent se 
plaire dans ce joli réduit. Sa situation charmante, les différents 


Tin good humour Bachaumont adds: ‘Comme l’un et l'autre étaient 
states that the satirist meant to say aussi vrais, je crois qu'on peut adopter 
‘qu’il fait enrager’ rather than ‘qui le Pune et l'autre version." 
fait enrager’. In a characteristic vein he 
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usages auxquels on peut l'employer, et les différentes occupations 
qui m’y ont retenu autrefois avec beaucoup de plaisir, m'avaient 
engagé à y faire mettre l'inscription [suivante]; elle ne contenait 
que ces trois mots: Otia, musts, et amoribus (pp.21-23). Although 
Bachaumont hastens to apologize for wearying his addressee with 
this digression upon memories of ‘un âge où tout est riant’, the 
Goncourts, finding the Latin inscription so compatible with the 
notion of the author as a ‘paresseux aimable’, seized upon it and 
labeled it ‘la devise de sa vie’ (Portraits, p.57). Other biographers 
have followed suit; thus do words and actions become frozen 
into the historical record. 

Bachaumont’s father had frequent occasion to visit in the home 
of monsieur de Billy, who had three daughters. As if to satisfy 
the classical ideal of symmetry, he chose to be charmed by the 
middle daughter, Charlotte. Bachaumont gives us a thoroughly 
mixed portrait of his future mother: ‘Figurez-vous une brune aussi 
jolie qu'il soit possible de l'étre sans étre ce qu'on appelle une 
beauté. Si elle n'était pas tout à fait une belle personne, sa gentil- 
lesse l'en avait approchée tout auprés. Un teint de brune claire, 
... les plus beaux yeux du monde, et qui d'ailleurs étaient tout 
ce qu'elle voulait qu'ils fussent, suivant les occasions; un nez fin 
et noble, dessiné au plus joli et dans lequel il se passait un certain 
petit jeu imperceptible qui animait sa physionomie et indiquait, 
ce semble, la finesse des mouvements qui se passaient au dedans 
d'elle, à mesure qu'elle parlait ou qu'elle écoutait; quelques per- 
sonnes m'ont dit que je lui ressemblais un peu en cela. La plus 
jolie bouche, . . . mieux fermée qu'ouverte: elle avait été, dès sa 
jeunesse, tourmentée de fluxions qui lui avaient, de bonne heure, 
fait perdre plusieurs de ses dents . . .; point de gorge, sans mai- 
greur pourtant' (pp.161-162). In this portrait, as in that of the 
father, we sense the eye of the artist at work, balancing good 
against bad, favourable against unfavourable; also evident is 
Bachaumont's peculiar fondness for the surprise twist. 

The status-conscious grandfather was at first reluctant to 
approve a marriage to which the bride could bring only a meagre 
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fortune. His reservations were quickly overcome, however, and 
the couple were united in a château belonging to the prince de 
Conti, a family which was to play an important róle in Bachau- 
mont's life. After the marriage they went to live in Paris, in the 
rue Mazarine near the Comédie française, ‘voisinage toujours très 
cher à mon pére'. Thus the stage was set for another formative 
influence on the future author. 

During this ‘premier temps de plaisir’, when the bride was 
*plutót la maítresse que la femme’, a first son was born; he died, 
however, within a few days. ‘A quelque temps de là, elle [ma mére] 
devint grosse pour la seconde fois et mit au monde un second fils 
qui fut moi. Je fus plus heureux que mon ainé; j'eus tous les avan- 
tages du droit d'ainesse sans l'étre, et peut-étre aussi sans les 
inconvénients de la primogéniture. Je naquis fort délicat; mais, 
à force de soins et d'attentions, on n'eut pas à craindre pour ma 
vie' (p.163). Thus was Louis Petit de Bachaumont born on 
2 June 1690. His start in life, however, coincided with his father's 
demise: the latter’s dissolute activities (uncurbed by marriage) led 
to illness which degenerated into dropsy. After languishing for 
some time “between hope and fear’, he died, leaving an only son 
of six months and a widow of eighteen, ‘jolie comme un ange’ but 
penniless. In an action which Bachaumont calls ‘assez généreuse 
pour un homme attaché à largent’, the grandfather consented to 
assume his daughter-in-law’s debts. 

At this point the author interrupts the chronology in order to 
launch into a surprisingly frank digression upon his parents, 
beginning with a statement of his mother’s attitude toward her 
husband: ‘elle ne le haissait pas, mais elle n’était pas amoureuse 
de lui’. Bachaumont suggests differences in social standing and 
his father's long illness as possible reasons for this lack of intimacy. 
Definite indications of jealousy are lacking, he continues, but 
‘depuis, il est venu jusqu’a moi, je ne sais par quelle voie, que ma 
mère, assez tôt après son mariage, s'était extrêmement liée avec 
un jeune conseiller au parlement, son parent'. In any case, he 
adds, ‘je vins, dit-on, au monde dans le temps de leur plus grande 
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intimité”. As the parlementaire was reputed to have been of great 
wit (contrary to the stereotype of his class), friends of the author, 
wishing to flatter him, have since claimed that he resembled the 
judge more than his legal father. On the other hand, ‘le parent 
était petit, mon pére était fort grand; en cela, je me rapproche plus 
du dernier que de l'autre. Furthermore, both men had poor 
eyesight. It is impossible, says Bachaumont in typical fashion, to 
advance beyond ‘une parfaite indécision’. Moving momentarily 
out of this state of suspended judgment, he confides that with age 
he sees more and more resemblance between himself and certain 
portraits of his father which he owns. On one point he feels no 
equivocation—there is no bond with his father in the matter of 
gambling. “Je lui ressemblerais peut-étre davantage dans son 
goüt pour les femmes et pour le plaisir de la table’. Finally the 
author lapses again into the posture of benign indifference and 
concludes: *Laissons donc incertain ce point important de mon 
histoire’ (pp.164-165). Because of the irreverent, non-committal 
way in which Bachaumont here treats of matters generally held 
sacred, biographical accounts have in the past stressed this section 
of the memoir to prove that he was insensitive in human relations 
and well prepared to compile a collection of “scandalous anec- 
dotes’. The Goncourts attribute his lack of filial affection to ‘un 
cceur sans religion’ (p.48). Although, as we shall see, Bachau- 
mont was no devout believer, this consideration scarcely seems 
relevant. We need to keep two facts in mind: first, the author did 
not know his father and hardly knew his mother; second, aversion 
to sentimentality where parental ties are concerned is a pro- 
minent trait of aristocracy*. 

Returning to the thread of his narrative, Bachaumont relates 
that the concern over his fragile health at birth prompted a five- 
year postponement of a public baptism. (Ironically, he lived to be 


8 Frédéric Lock, the editor of the lication and consequently felt free to 
autobiography, points out (p.6) that ^ express his true feelings. 
Bachaumont was not writing for pub- 
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eighty.) In 1695 the ceremony took place with great pomp at the 
chapel of Versailles; the godparents were none other than the 
dauphinhimself and the princesse de Conti, daughter of Louis xrv?. 
Nostalgically the author recalls how he was bedecked in a long, 
white satin gown and led proudly to the chapel by his grand- 
father, passing through the great apartments and the hall of 
mirrors: ‘En vérité, j'étais assez bien et je vous avoue qu'en me 
regardant dans les glaces je fus trés content de ma petite per- 
sonne et de mon petit cortége. Je vous avouerai méme que je ne 
fus pas trés éloigné de me croire une maniére de petit seigneur? 
(p.170). 

Bachaumont developed a fond attachment for his godparents 
and speaks warmly of them in his autobiography. ‘Monseigneur 
n'était pas un grand prince’, he writes, ‘mais c'étaitle meilleur des 
hommes, doux, humain, bon, affable, aimant’. In his opinion the 
princesse de Conti would have been the fairest woman in all the 
court ‘si elle efit eu plus d'embonpoint et si la petite vérole ne lui 
eût pas bruni le teint’ (p.170)'*. The author recounts joyfully the 
rides taken in the dauphin’s carriage, seated between his god- 
parents: ‘Le bon grand-père mourait de joie, et moi j'étais ravi’ 
(p.172). And he details at length as an eyewitness the sojourns of 
‘monseigneur’ at the court of Meudon, with all the accompanying 
rumours, romances, and intrigues (pp.172-186). 

The responsibility for Bachaumont’s education fell to his 
grandfather after the death of his father. The doctor brought his 
grandson to live with him at court and also brought as governess 
‘une vieille fille qui le gouvernait aussi, et qui, selon toute appa- 
rence, lui avait été autre chose. C’était une grosse brune, courte et 
grasse, encore assez fraiche’ (p.167). The future author’s account 


?the baptismal certificate, drawn close to him who suffered from the 
from the records of Notre-Dame dreaded malady. Not surprisingly, we 
parish, is reproduced in ‘La Jeunesse’, find that the later Mémoires secrets take 
p-335,andin Goncourt, Portraits,p.54. a favourable stand on the inoculation 

1 Bachaumont’s godmother thus question. See 9 Aug. 1766, iii.63. 
joins his father in the list of persons 
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of his undisciplined early education at the hands of his grand- 
father (‘il me laissait casser ses porcelaines avec mes fouets impu- 
nément’) reads like a page from Rabelais (pp.167-169). His real 
education during this period was to come, however, from a for- 
tuitous, but all the more meaningful, source. 


2. Influence of Le Nótre 


By a happy coincidence Bachaumont's grandfather happened to 
live on the same corridor of the Grand commun at Versailles as did 
André Le Notre, Louis xiv's famous designer of gardens. Com- 
paring the architect's achievement to that of Lully in music, 
Bachaumont calls him ‘le bonhomme . . . qui a créé, en France, 
l'art de composer des jardins, art qui était presque inconnu avant 
lui et qu'il a porté, tout d'un coup, au plus haut point de perfec- 
tion'. Although this proximity of residence might at first seem to 
be a trivial detail, the author tells his friend, ‘c’est . . . une des 
choses qui ont le plus influé sur moi'. Young Louis progressively 
broadened his play area to include the halls, then the threshold of 
Le Nótre's apartment: ‘Il était fort ami de mon grand-père et aussi 
âgé pour le moins; je fus recu comme un joli enfant. . . par le plus 
aimable vieillard qui ait peut-étre jamais été, toujours gaillard, 
propre, bien mis, d'un visage agréable et toujours riant'. The boy 
was allowed complete freedom to wander at will in the neigh- 
bour's quarters, even into his private studio. (‘Les enfants sont 
singes; j'étais vif et adroit'.) There he saw and was impressed by 
drawings in brilliant green of gardens and groves of trees, all the 
more striking since ‘je n'avais encore aperçu de parterres que par 
les fenêtres’. The grandfather, perhaps carrying professional 
instinct to an overconcern for his ward's health, refused to let him 
play outdoors; Bachaumont himself is well aware of the positive 
result of this negative decision: ‘Je ne me promenais donc encore 
que sur du papier et par les yeux’. 

The future author and art critic subsequently formed the habit 
of watching with awe the aging architect at work. Even before 
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knowing the names of individual colours he made clumsy 
attempts to imitate his new-found mentor: ‘Bon Dieu! quels 
griffonnages étaient mes premiers dessins!’ Sensing perhaps a 
potential disciple, Le Nótre prepared projects geared to the small 
boy's limited capacities: ‘Remarquant que j'étais plus sensible 
aux figures qu'aux autres dessins . . . [il] se divertissait à me cro- 
quer des figures grotesques dans le goût de Callot'. Although the 
results of his first efforts were 'grotesque', Bachaumont, looking 
backward from adulthood, can see the great value of the expe- 
rience itself. 

The encounter was, to the author's regret, as short-lived as it 
was fruitful (conforming therein to an ancient poetic image). 
Because of old age and ‘de nouveaux favoris de Louis xiv ayant 
pris ou peut-étre usurpé sa place’, Le Notre withdrew to Paris; 
Bachaumont never saw him again before his death in 1700. In the 
autobiography he gives vent to his sorrow over having been born 
too late to study under the great designer, for ‘j’aurais pu faire de 
grands progrés avec un pareil maitre’. In compensation his grand- 
father provided him with a valet who had alittle talent in drawing. 
This inadequate step reveals the profound impact which the 
contact with Le Nótre made upon the impressionable child. 
There is no doubt, as Bachaumont implicitly acknowledges, that 
it marked a vital stage in his formation as an art critic (pp.321- 
322) 


3. Some intellectual tendencies 


While various biographical sketches, especially that of the 
ecstatic Goncourts, summarize the major events of Bachaumont's 
life, there has been no attempt to probe the moral and aesthetic 
tendencies germinating in this early period, some of which would 
come to full flower in the Mémoires secrets. 


H there is a résumé of this important 
episode in the author's life in Gon- 
court, Portraits, pp.50-51. 
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Early in his autobiography the author pauses to speak of the 
gay, insouciant suppers which his father regularly attended at 
cabarets with the 'agréables débauchés' of the period. His de- 
scription of these gala occasions throws light upon his literary 
taste: "Tout y était élégant, badin, simple et naif; les personnes 
qui les produisaient [les vers] n'étaient point poétes de profession, 
prétendus beaux esprits, métier qui entraine souvent avec lui le 
ton pédant et la triste exactitude, y croyant mettre l'ordre et la 
pureté; malheureux puristes pour eux-mémes, qui ne trouvent 
rien de bien parce que, faute d'esprit, ils appellent bien ce qui ne 
l'est pas; ennuyeux à la mort pour les autres, parce que l'esprit, 
pour étre réjoui et désennuyé, veut étre relaché et non pas tou- 
jours tendu’ (p.13). 

Bachaumont, it appears, shares the seventeenth-century notion 
of professionnal poets as mere jesters not to be taken seriously, a 
prejudice which presumably prompted the assault of the cheva- 
lier de Rohan upon a noted practitioner of that art. On the other 
hand, he goes on to say that although his father lived after the era 
of Corneille, La Fontaine, and Moliére, he was a contemporary 
of and even spent time with poets who, ‘moins illustres dans le 
grand et dans le sublime, étaient peut-étre aussi agréables dans le 
genre aisé et voluptueux. Tels étaient les Joly, les Lafond, les 
Reynard et les Vergier, auteurs de ces jolies chansons et de ces 
heureuses parodies qui ne mourront jamais' (pp.13-14). Bachau- 
mont's prognostication about the fate of these works has not 
stood the test of time; but in this passage he has neatly con- 
trasted what we would call today the baroque and the rococo 
styles. 

We have seen that the interest of Bachaumont’s father in the 
theatre induced him to take up residence near the Comédie fran- 
caise. It is clear that this avocation was transmitted from father 
to son, for the latter has much to say on the subject in his auto- 
biography—a fact which perhaps explains the abundance of 
articles on drama in the early volumes of the Mémoires secrets. 
One occasion for revelatory comment presented itself with the 
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visit to the court at Meudon of the actress Raisin, one of the 
Dauphin's many mistresses, whom Bachaumont praises as ‘belle 
comme le jour ... par les plus beaux yeux du monde, ayant le 
plus aimable son de voix, le plus tendre et le plus allant au coeur’. 
He then compares her with her aunt, the far better known 
Champmeslé: ‘Avec moins de taille que la Raisin, un beau visage 
et de beaux éclats dans la voix, elle nous a fait illusion et nous a 
tous enchantés. Cependant, à y regarder de prés, sa déclamation 
n'était point naturelle; c'était une espéce de chant, presque tou- 
jours le méme'. Here one senses a possible influence of Fénelon, 
who, in his Lettre à l Académie (1714), had urged that declama- 
tion be less artificial, more in harmony with nature, that is, every- 
day reality—a demand later voiced by Diderot. Bachaumont 
found these qualities in another actress, whom he elevates to 
almost mythic status, much as Boileau did for Malherbe, then 
brings down with a sudden twist: ‘La Lecouvreur seule, depuis, 
nous a ouvert les yeux, nous a détrompés et, avec de l'esprit, du 
sentiment et de la finesse, nous a fait oublier sa figure’. He adds in 
a more personal tone: ‘Je vous avoue que c'est mon héroine, ma 
comédienne d'affection, et que je n'ai vu qu'elle qui jouat la 
comédie comme il la faut jouer’ (pp.182-183). 

After her husband's death Bachaumont's mother came to live 
at Versailles for a time but soon withdrew to a convent in Paris. 
The author's account of her adventures there clearly shows his 
inclination to fit events into dramatic modes. Her first step there 
was to form a suspiciously intimate relationship with the mother 
superior's niece, whose bed she shared. ‘Ce qui plaisait beaucoup, 
dans les commencements, à la tante supérieure, parvint à déplaire 
à quelques esprits mal faits, comme il y en a toujours beaucoup 
dans les communautés, en quoi celles de femmes ne le cédent pas 
aux communautés d'hommes' (p.323). But enter a new character: 
an intrepid young actor from the Comédie italienne named 
Octave. In describing this new addition to the scenario Bachau- 
mont reveals his extensive knowledge of things theatrical: ‘Ce 
n'était pas le meilleur acteur de la troupe, mais, comme il était 
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plein de talent et qu'il jouait à merveille de plusieurs instruments, 
il ne laissait pas d’être utile à la troupe. Sa jeunesse et sa jolie figure 
lui firent donner ce qu'on appelle, parmi les comédiens, les róles 
d'amoureux, qu'il jouait passablement bien et avec assez de 
noblesse. . . . Ses rôles . . . étant les seuls dans la troupe qui per- 
missent la parure, les autres personnages ayant, comme l'on sait, 
chez les Italiens, un habillement particulier, ces différentes cir- 
constances concoururent à le faire remarquer des femmes' 
(pp-323-324). 

Loved by many but loving none, Octave was in search of a 
mistress; after all, he was Italian, ‘c’est-à-dire, porté, par le goût 
assez général de sa nation, à une espèce d'amour singulier, où il 
entre presque toujours du romanesque. Here Bachaumont 
pauses to digress on the differences between the Italian and 
Spanish temperaments, noting that men of the latter country, 
unlike their Italian counterparts, maintain a quixotic constancy 
toward their women: ‘Les Italiens ont laissé cette passion naive 
et assez badine; plus bergers que héros, ils ne se piquent que 
d'aimer et de le dire galamment, préférables en cela, à mon gré, 
aux autres’. ‘Mais les dames espagnoles, sans doute’, adds the 
author, ‘ne pensent pas comme moi’. In a vein reminiscent of 
Montaigne, Bachaumont observes that each nation develops 
mores which pride compels it to suppose the best of all possible: 
“Aussi, il se trouve que tout le monde croit avoir raison, et peut- 
être cela est-il vrai, car tout n'est-il pas relatif?” (p.324)". 

The account of Octave’s Figaro-like serenading of the sisters 
and his subsequent ‘invasion’ of the uncloistered convent reads 
like a Molière or Beaumarchais comedy. As a ruse for entering 


1? Bachaumont's autobiography re- 
flects an era when France was still 
oriented culturally towards her Latin 
neighbours. It is interesting to con- 
trast the light views expressed here 
with those of the Mémoires secrets, 
where Italy and Spain are regarded as 


breeding grounds for religious fana- 
ticism. See Mém. secr., 17 June 1765, 
11.202-203; 22 May 1758, iv.37; 7 Aug. 
1769, iv.283-285. By the time of the 
later work Anglomania and philosophie 
had taken thorough hold. 
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the sacred edifice the actor posed as a stranger offering lessons in 
Italian; an immediate rush to learn that language ensued". A 
rivalry quickly developed between the niece and Bachaumont's 
mother over the imposter's attentions. The whole game of love 
and chance reached its denouement when the niece, discovering 
some billets-doux exchanged between her rival and the false 
tutor, presented them to her aunt, with the result that “Octave fut 
chassé, et Bachaumont fort oublié dans le désespoir et les regrets 
de sa mère” (pp.324-326)™. 

Bachaumont's thoughts on womankind in his souvenirs de jeu- 
nesse, if in some respects conventional, none the less warrant 
scrutiny. After describing the letters his mother wrote in Italian 
under Octave's ‘tutelage’, he addresses himself to a general com- 
parison of men with women as writers: “Communément, les 
femmes écrivent mieux que les hommes. Si elles ont le corps plus 
faible, elles l'ont plus gracieux et plus souple; plus aisée à blesser, 
elles ont le sentiment plus fin. De méme, si elles ont l'esprit moins 
vigoureux, elles l'ont plus délicat. Peut-étre écriraient-elles 
moins bien qu'un homme une lettre d'affaires sérieuses; mais pour 
le badinage et la galanterie, il me parait que nous sommes épais et 
stériles en comparaison’ (p.326). As historical examples he cites 
the letters of Héloise to Abélard, those of madame de Sévigné to 
her daughter; then he evokes a paradox to explain the superiority 
of the ‘gentle sex’ in this domain: ‘C’est parce qu'elles ne savent 
rien. Leur esprit ne sait rien et leur cceur sent tout; elles se per- 
mettent tout, elles disent tout, sans en savoir les conséquences' 
(p.327). It must be said that this kind of generalizing about 
female talents and limitations is very much in the salon tradition 
of the seventeenth century. Yet Bachaumont's conventional 


13 ‘Que de collations? exude the 14 one can only hope that truth and 
Goncourts (Portraits, p.52), ‘et quede drama are not too much at odds here; 
dérangement dans toutes ces jeunes at any rate, these events help to explain 
cervelles" This scene brings their the author's irreverent attitude to- 
plastic powers to a peak pitch. ward his mother. 
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remark about the inability of women to hold their tongues 
perhaps casts light upon a policy of madame Doublet's salon 
restricting the membership (at least at first) to men. 

The influence of the moraliste tradition of the grand siècle is also 
discernible in Bachaumont's manuscript. Reflecting that the 
excessive cares lavished upon him by his grandfather at Ver- 
sailles may not have been entirely altruistic, he muses: ‘Commu- 
nément, l'amour-propre est le seul mobile des actions des hom- 
mes, mais ils se le cachent à eux-mémes et réussissent en cela au 
point de se faire illusion’ (p.167). Those who are fortunate enough 
to be born into wealth, he continues, amass further wealth in the 
name of educating their children, citing ‘la fable de la fourmi’ in 
the process. *Voilà les prétextes', comments the author (p.168), 
‘la vérité, c'est l'inclination'. This sort of psychological analysis 
and condescending exposé of man's egoism are clearly in the 
wake of La Rochefoucauld and La Fontaine". 

Bachaumont’s description of his godmother’s arrival for mass 
at the Versailles chapel gives ample evidence of the influence that 
the preceding century had on his style: ‘Quand madame la prin- 
cesse de Conti arrivait, on ne voyait plus qu'elle; elle effacait tout 
par son grand air. En lisant depuis Homére et Télémaque, j'ai 
trouvé dans Calypso, qui surpassait toutes ses nymphes par sa 
beauté et par la hauteur de sa taille, comme les pins surpassent 
les autres arbres par leur tête élevée au-dessus d'eux et par l'éclat 
de leur verdure, j'ai trouvé, dis-je, que Calypso représentait à 
merveille madame la princesse de Conti au milieu de la cour 
(p.171). The author cannot resist adding another iconoclastic 
twist: ‘On me menait quelquefois à sa toilette. Tout enfant que 


15 see chapter iv. These comments dans celle-ci. C'est au sexe entier au- 
also foreshadow to a striking degree quelles hommes sont constants, et non 
remarks made by the ‘bel esprit in à une seule femme’. This might be 
Voltaire's Jeannot et Colin. termed the reverse of La Rochefou- 

16 inasortofman-to-man confession cauld, who had written (maxime 471): 
the author says elsewhere (pp.331-332) | ‘Dans les premières passions, les 
ofalover’s attitude toward his mistress femmes aiment lamant: et dans les 
“C’est toutes les femmes qu'il aime autres, elles aiment l'amour." 
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j étais, je la trouvais fort belle; seulement elle mettait trop de 
rouge’. The abundance of literary allusions, classical and modern, 
in Bachaumont’s memoirs shows that his grandfather’s educa- 
tional programme was not in vain; at one point he calls the face of 
his maternal grandfather, m. de Billy, ‘la vraie image du héros de 
Cervantes’ (p.23). 

We might expect that the author’s relativistic turn of mind, 
apparent in his observations on national customs, would carry 
over to other areas, perhaps as scepticism. Several remarks which 
he makes on religion confirm these suspicions. In describing his 
early education to his friend, for example, he relates: ‘On com- 
menga à m'apprendre la religion comme on l'apprend ordinaire- 
ment à tous les enfants, c'est-à-dire uniquement par mémoire, et 
comme je l'avais facile et légére, j'appris facilement, et peut-étre 
oubliai-je de méme' (p.169). Similar is his account of the baptis- 
mal ceremony: ‘Je répondis à merveille aux questions que l'on 
fait ordinairement aux parrains et qu'on me fit à moi-méme, puis- 
que j'étais en age de répondre. Vous jugez bien que c'était pour- 
tant sans savoir ce que je disais et sans entendre la force des 
paroles; mais qui est-ce qui les entend?... Je conviendrai que je 
rapportai de l'église plus d'amour-propre que de gráces du sacre- 
ment que je venais de recevoir sans trop savoir ce qu'il était’ 
(p.170). 

Finally, in recounting the secret visits ofla Raisin to the court 
of the Dauphin, mentioned above, Bachaumont tells how the 
actress, realizing that her love letters ‘were not in the style of 
Voiture’, cast about for someone to carry on her epistolary com- 
merce: *Je vous donne à deviner sur qui elle jeta les yeux: sur un 
moine, puisqu'il faut le dire; et quel moine? Un petit pére de la 
place des Victoires, de ceux qui valent les capucins pour la crasse, 
la bassesse et l'ignorance' (p.184). 

The traditional stereotype would have it that Bachaumont 
was, in some sense, uniquely ‘indolent’ and incapable of enter- 
taining a serious thought. Robert Barroux, for instance, has 
written recently that ‘il se rangea, par nonchalance, du parti des 
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philosophes"". Long before, Charles Aubertin wrote (pp.377-378) 
of the author: ‘Il n'eut de la philosophie que les qualités négatives et 
le scepticisme indolent’. In attempting to situate Bachaumont in 
the movement of ideas during the European ‘crisis of conscience’, 
Aubertin draws a rather exotic distinction between two supposed 
branches of the ‘famille des esprits forts’: on the one hand, ‘le 
rameau vigoureux, la branche ainée, nourrie de séve anglaise’; on 
the other, ‘la branche cadette, sans élan et sans ambition’. Bachau- 
mont, of course, is relegated to the second camp. 

Such a distinction is of dubious value since it overlooks the 
‘libertins érudits’ of France such as Gassendi and Bayle. Yet even 
if the distinction were valid, we ought to emphasize the similar- 
ities, not the differences, between the early lives of Bachaumont 
and, say, Voltaire, whom Aubertin surely has in mind when he 
speaks of the branch ‘nourished by English sap’. Like Bachau- 
mont, Voltaire in his youth fled the sober legal world in favour of 
libertine pleasures (Lanson, Voltaire, p.13). And what Aubertin 
says (p.378) of the former—‘il demeura l'éléve pacifique de l'épi- 
curien Chaulieu'—has also been said of his great contemporary. 
Indeed, the critic's choice of a motto for Bachaumont is a verse 
which Chaulieu supposedly sent to Voltaire in 1716: 'Et bornez 
au plaisir votre philosophie"*. The future patriarch, as posterity 
knows, did not choose to follow this advice; this study will 
attempt to show that there was more to Bachaumont’s philosophy 
than mere pleasure. The indolence we see in the autobiography is 
in alllikelihood a pose which the author, along with so many men 
of leisure of his generation, chose to strike. 

The fact that Bachaumont's roots were in the poor, provincial 
nobility no doubt accounts for his social outlook, which is 
profoundly aristocratic. Early in hisautobiography(p.23) he boasts 


17 ‘“Bachaumont, Louis Petit de’, 18 that same year Voltaire wrote to 
Dictionnaire des lettres frangaises: le Chaulieu: ‘Vous avez beau vous 
XVIII’ siècle, ed. Georges Grente (Paris défendre d’être mon maitre, vous le 
1960), i.125. serez, quoi que vous en disiez 

(Best.35). 
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en bon propriétaire of the improvements he has made at the cháteau 
of Breuilpont since his grandfather's death. Although he looks 
back with hostility on the reign of Louis xiv, he admits that ‘les 
charges étaient jolies dans ce temps-là; elles étaient remplies, pour 
la plupart, par de fort honnêtes gens et de naissance. Le feu roi s'y 
était rendu difficile; ces charges n'avaient pas souffert les retran- 
chements qu'elles ont essuyés depuis, et on n'y admettait pas 
toutes sortes de gens' (p.166). That the author looked upon the 
rising middle classes with disdain is also clear from his descrip- 
tion of the Dauphin's amorous correspondence with la Raisin: 
‘Les lettres du prince étaient ... misérables pour la plupart et 
telles que les pouvait écrire un bon bourgeois sans esprit et d'une 
petite éducation' (p.185). 

Bachaumont's scorn for the middle classes extends to the upper 
judiciary, or noblesse de robe—a fact of considerable importance in 
view of the widespread tendency today to identify the two 
nobilities (robe and sword). We have already seen his attitude 
toward the magistrature on the occasion of his father's obtaining 
a post as auditeur des comptes. Elsewhere he gives us a bleak 
picture of the legal milieu: ‘Combien n'y a-t-il pas de maisons, à 
Paris, surtout dans la robe, qui, par l'avarice des maris ou leur peu 
de richesse, ne sont fréquentées de personne, sinon de quelque 
sot confrére du mari, aussi désagréable que lui. Tout y respire le 
sérieux, la tristesse, l'ennui, l'esprit d'épargne et de chicheré’ 
(p.330). The author then asks us to imagine a kind of madame 
Bovary figure, a bright but lonely woman bound to a boorish 
husband, presumably a parlementaire: ‘Les maussades caresses de 
son époux ne lui ont pas toujours déplu: elles lui étaient nouvelles 
et inconnues; la nature n'est pas toujours aussi délicate dans ses 
premiéres fonctions qu'elle le devient par la suite. Tout cela la 
soutient pendant quelque temps. Mais rendez-la à la solitude, à la 
tristesse, et l'ennui qui régne bientót aprés dans l'intérieur de son 
domestique, dépourvu de tout amusement et souvent empoi- 
sonné par la mauvaise humeur, les brusqueries et les mauvaises 
manières de son époux, grossier et impoli, . . . et vous conviendrez 
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qu'il est bien difficile que les femmes ne cherchent pas à se dis- 
traire' (p.331). 

Even more revealing is his remark on the fate of his grand- 
father's chéteau in the hands of the owner at the time of writing 
(c.1731), an avocat général in the parlement of Paris: 'Cet endroit 
[un potager], un des plus agréables de la maison, a été négligé et 
presque détruit par celui qui en est aujourd'hui propriétaire, plus 
curieux de lois et d'arréts que de beaux jardins” (p.22). What 
clearer statement could we have of Bachaumont's personal pre- 
dilection for aesthetics over politics? The irony of his disparaging 
remarks on the magistrature, and of this repudiation of political 
concerns, will become clear when we study madame Doublet's 
salon and the Mémoires secrets. 

If the writer seems worlds removed from the judiciary on the 
social level, he curiously enough shares a number of political 
views with that group. Essentially, their common ground is a 
residual hostility to the reign of Louis xiv, viewed as despotic 
and ruinous, and to the general corruption of the royal court. In 
Bachaumont's criticism personal and abstract reasons were 
inextricably mixed, as, for example, in his defense of the prince de 
Conti, friend of the dauphin, against the sun king, who bore him 
a grudge and refused him an army command: ‘Aussi peut-étre 
jamais homme n’a-t-il été si aimable que celui-là et n'a-t-il jamais 
réuni tant de qualités; . . . beaucoup de connaissances, beaucoup 
de goût, la plus aimable conversation et le commerce le plus doux” 
(p.174). Similarly, his suspicion that Le Nótre had been capri- 
ciously dismissed by Louis in favour of ‘new favourites’ (see 
above) undoubtedly contributed to his hostility. Elsewhere in 
the autobiography the author notes that Boileau was ‘le moins 
louangeur de tous les hommes, excepté quand il parlait de 
Louis xiv' (p.182). And in an interesting comparison of the 
king's histrionics with those of the actor Baron (‘Ne disait-on 
pas que Louis xiv représentait bien?"), he writes that Louis, ‘après 
avoir été un grand roi, dégénére, devient dévot, et meurt en 
jésuite quand l'autre a fini en grand comédien' (pp.333-334). 
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Here again the reader senses a possible influence of Fénelon— this 
time political and through Télémaque. 

One of the most controversial political issues of the early 
eighteenth century revolved around the royal will of Louis xiv, 
which put power in the hands of the royal bastards. The regent, 
Philippe d'Orléans, supported by the nobility and acting through 
the parlements, with whom he formed an alliance, quickly had 
the testament annulled after the king’s death, thus giving himself 
effective control. In return for their help, he restored to the law 
courts their old right to remonstrate (that is, to lodge an official 
protest) against royal edicts and thus armed them for the coming 
struggle with Louis xv (Cobban, i.16-18). Bachaumont sides 
with the regent in this question and, using again a comparison 
with the theater, sums up favourably the duke’s total achieve- 
ment: ‘Un prince, aussi capable de gouverner que la Lecouvreur 
l'était de charmer tout le monde entretient, pendant un temps, un 
bon gouvernement, comme elle la bonne façon de jouer la comé- 
die. Ils meurent tous deux, et l'anarchie, le trouble, la confusion 
rentrent dans l'un et l'autre état’ (p.334). 

When he criticizes certain aspects of the royal court, Bachau- 
mont further shows himself in substantial agreement with the 
parlements, who throughout the eighteenth century set them- 
selves in opposition to the waste and frivolity of Versailles. He 
tells us, for example, that his maternal grandfather, m. de Billy, 
‘un preux et loyal chevalier’, was formed by the ‘galanterie de 
l'ancienne cour’, so different from the one which has followed, 
‘où l’on ne voit dans la plupart des femmes que du frivole . . . et 
dans les hommes qu'un vil intérét sans valeur' (pp.23-24). We see 
emerging here a current of austerity which at first appears 
inconsistent with the generally hedonistic tone of the autobio- 
graphy; this apparent anomaly will reappear in the Mémoires 
secrets. 

Bachaumont’s split attitude toward the parlements, ridiculing 
their professional laxity and excessive sobriety but agreeing at 
least implicitly with their politics, was to pervade the entire 
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philosophe movement. Montesquieu, for instance, whose Z' Es- 
prit des lois became the political bible of the law courts, satirizes 
magistrates as ignorant and irresponsible in his Lettres persanes 
(letter 68). 

Our author has sometimes been confused with a seventeenth- 
century predecessor of the same surname, Frangois Le Coigneux 
de Bachaumont (1624-1702) joint author with Chapelle of a 
popular Voyage en Provence. There is a curious similarity be- 
tween the two authors which has never been noted. The earlier 
Bachaumont, a member of the par/ement of Paris, was important 
for his participation in the Fronde through the writing of 
numerous Mazarinades; indeed, it was he who named that civil 
conflict by comparing it with the ‘slingshot’ wars of schoolboys. 
By his expressed animosity to Louis xiv and to absolutism in 
general, Louis Petit de Bachaumont, too, takes his place within 
the frondeur movement. 

Unfortunately, the autobiography ends abruptly in the 
author’s adolescence; what we know of his life between this point 
and the start of his liaison with madame Doublet around 1730— 
an association which was to prove central in his later career—will 
be detailed in chapter 1v. Meanwhile we should be grateful for 
this self-portrait as it stands, for it offers a wealth of information 
on the childhood of this little-known writer, as well as on nu- 
merous historical personages, some still famous, some now 
obscure, at the courts of Meudon and Versailles. Finally, it gives 
us insight into Bachaumont’s mind at about the age of forty. 
What can we say, in summary, about the author as he projects 
himself in these memoirs? 

On the one hand, Bachaumont’s aesthetic, literary, and social 
views are deeply rooted in the century in which he was born. So, 
too, are his style, with its rambling, ‘so-I-hear’ manner, and his 


19 Gustave Lanson, in his Manuel volume to the Mémoires secrets has 
bibliographique, fails to distinguish — *F. le Coigneur de Bachaumont’ when 
between the two authors. Astonish- ^ Louis Petit is intended! (p.13). 
ingly enough, the important index 
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penchant for the anecdote, the portrait, and the maxim. There is 
much préciosité in his work, which scarcely shows the purifying, 
simplifying effects of classicism; of his godmother's brother, 
who fell victim to excessive bleedings by physicians, he 
writes: ‘Il mourut comme une tendre fleur que la trop grande 
ardeur du soleil desséche, longtemps avant la fin du jour. 
Finally, his disrespect for religion is in that Zerzm tradition 
which, in the early eighteenth century, culminated in the Lettres 
persanes. 

On the other hand, his political views, and the frequent 
repetition of certain words—plaisirs, délices, esprit—reveal 
the impact of the regency upon his thinking. He says of 
one of his godmother's maids of honour, ‘On ne voyait... 
à cette fille que de gros tétons, mais on lui disait bien de 
l'esprit." 

All in all, the autobiography suggests that Bachaumont's epi- 
curean father was the dominant influence upon him, after all, and 
that the stereotype ofhim as an idle hedonist is somewhat justified. 
This is particularly clear in a passage in which he describes his 
return to a famous cabaret frequented by his father: ‘Hélas! dans 
mes premiéres années, je voulus, par curiosité, voir les lieux 
habités autrefois par de si aimables convives. Je n'y menai pas si 
bonne compagnie, elle est trop difficile à rencontrer. Je ne trouvai 
plus à la Cornemuse qu'un vieil hóte presque hébété et de 
médiocre vin. Cherchant à égayer et à consoler mon imagination 
attristée, je crus, en buvant beaucoup à la santé de ces illustres 
morts, toucher leurs âmes de quelque reconnaissance et évoquer 
leurs manes bienfaisants, mais, hélas! je ne fis que m'enivrer, et 
ils ne parurent point’ (p.14). 

We can call spirits from the deep. But will they appear? This 
passage seems to symbolize the gap existing between the author 
and the vanishing libertine world of his father. We have seen that 
the generally playful memoirs are interspersed with statements 
having serious implications. In our study we shall seek to learn 
if there was more to Bachaumont than inebriated indolence. 
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Three friends of Bachaumont 


Past biographical accounts of Bachaumont have, in general, said 
little about his close personal acquaintances—except, of course, 
madame Doublet. The effect of this omission is to reinforce the 
view that his life lacked a personal dimension, that he was merely 
a pleasure-seeking egoist. With a view to correcting this injustice 
and to filling a lacuna in the author’s biography, this chapter, 
based largely on private correspondence of the 1740’s, will focus 
on three of Bachaumont’s friends. 


z. The abbé Prévost 
After eight years of exile in England and Holland, years which 


witnessed the publication of the famous seventh volume of the 
Mémoires d’un homme de qualité, Prévost returned to France in 
1735. There the prince de Conti, who was important in Bachau- 
mont's life also, gave him lodging and the title of almoner 
(Harrisse, pp.33-34). Around 1740, five years after the exile’s 
return, Bachaumont sent him a long, leisurely letter which reveals 
much about its author’s life, his manner of thinking, and, when 
read in the original form, his language: ‘Quelques amys que j’ay, 
et que leur amitié pour moy a sans doute trop prévenus en ma 
faveur, disent quelquefois en badinant que je suis par ma facon de 
penser et d'écrire une espéce de spectateur anglois. Pleut à Dieu 
qu'ils eussent raison! Quoy qu'il en soit, je suis dans l'habitude 
de leur écrire quelquefois dans une espéce de tournure qui ne 
tient peut-estre de l'Anglois qu'en mauvaise part, mais que leur 
amitié pour moy et mes motifs leur fait prendre en bonne, et avec 
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indulgence. Je souhaite beaucoup, monsieur, que la méme chose 
m'arrive avec vous, et par les mémes raisons’. 

Bachaumont's plea that his friends might be right about his 
talents as a ‘spectator’ is a curious foreshadowing of his later 
involvement in the Mémoires secrets, on the titlepage of which 
he is described as an ‘observer’. Moreover, this phrase reflects the 
great vogue of English language and literature in this period, as 
transmitted to the French through Marivaux (in the Spectateur 
francais) and Prévost himself. Bachaumont continues by telling 
the abbé that he is sending a copy of a letter written a few days 
before to an unnamed friend. Here is that letter within a letter, 
quoted in its entirety for full effect: 

Mon cher amy, j'ay souvent eu occasion de penser que le com- 
mun des hommes fait plus d'attention au contenant qu'au contenu. 
Je pourrois apporter plusieurs exemples considérables qui prou- 
veroient ma proposition. J'en choisis un entre plusieurs pour des 
raisons particuliéres trop longues à vous raconter. Le voicy: Je 
fus, il y a quelque tems, chez un abbé de condition, et membre de 
nos plus célébres académies. J'étois ce jour-là, je ne scay par quel 
hazard, vétu de noir et sans épée. Ses domestiques me prirent sans 
doute, comme j'en jugeay à la façon dont ils me reçurent, pour 
un marchand, et peut-estre pour un créancier de leur maistre, car 
ils me laissérent dans sa cour sans lumiére, au froid et à la pluye. 
Ils luy dirent, selon touttes les apparences, qu'un homme vétu 
de noir et sans épée le demandoit. Le maitre, à cette description 
jugeant apparemment de moy comme ses domestiques, se con- 
tenta de dire qu'il attende. Désobligé et ennuyé d'attendre lon- 
tems, je m'en allay. A quelques jours de là, je m'avisay, vous en 
devinerez peut-étre les raisons, de m'habiller en abbé, c'est- 
a-dire en manteau et en rabat, et je retournay à l'endroit ot 
j avois esté si mal receu quelques jours auparavant. Voicy ce qui 
m'arriva dés que les domestiques me virent avec mon accoutre- 
ment d'abbé: ils m'ouvrirent les deux battans des portes, me con- 
duisirent dans le bel appartement, me présentérent un fauteuil, du 
feu et des bougies, apparemment qu'ils me prirent pour ce que 
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mon habit indiquoit, et peut-estre m’élevérent dans leur esprit 
jusques à la qualité de confrère de leur maistre; car, qu'il y a-t-il 
de plus grand pour le valet d'un académicien qu'un académicien! 
Quoy qu'il en soit, je fus annoncé dans le moment. Le maistre ne 
me fit point attendre et me receut avec la plus grande politesse. 

Bachaumont terminates his letter by reiterating his observation 
en moraliste on man’s propensity to ‘judge a book by its cover’, 
followed by a note of social conservatism which echoes Mon- 
taigne: "De là, trouvez-vous, mon cher amy, que j'aye tort d'avoir 
avancé que le commun des hommes juge souvent le contenu par 
le contenant, ou pour mieux dire, n'en faut-il pas conclure qu'il 
faut autant que l'on peut se conformer aux usages du Pays où l'on 
est?! 

Here we see clearly the heavy style which was apparent in the 
autobiography and which seems more characteristic of the pre- 
ceding century than of the eighteenth. More significantly, the 
whole tone of the epistle, Bachaumont's repeated references to 
‘le commun des hommes’, and his description of his arrival at 
Prévost's home ‘sans épée’ confirm his aristocratic mentality and 
social standing, as indicated in chapter 1. 

Early in 1741 Prévost was once again compelled to leave 
France, this time because of his suspected involvement in a clan- 
destine news-letter. Shortly before his departure for Brussels in 
January he wrote to Bachaumont a warm letter in which he states 
how his fond hopes for a tranquil life had been dashed, pleads his 
innocence in the affair, and concludes: “Conservez-moi votre ami- 
tié, monsieur, qui m'est plus précieuse que je ne le puis dire”. 


lquoted by van Bever, ii.309-310. 
Cf. Harrisse, pp.307-309. Sensing 
perhaps a strangely formal tone, Har- 
risse says (p.309) that this letter, ‘non 
datée et d'une puérilité qui étonne de 
la part d'un homme d'esprit, n'est peut- 
étre qu'un article pour quelque journal 
littéraire". 


? quoted by van Bever, ii.311. As if 
to benefit future scholars, Bachaumont 
wrote at the bottom of the letter: ‘Reçu 
le jeudi 26 janvier 1741, au matin'. A 
slightly different version of the letter is 
printed in Harrisse, pp.315-316. We 
shall return to itin our discussion of the 
journalistic activities of madame Dou- 
blet's salon. 
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Later that same year Prévost went to Frankfurt, site of the election 
of a new Holy Roman emperor to succeed Charles vi, whose 
death had signaled the start of the War of the Austrian succession. 
The French delegation to the electoral diet was led by the brilliant 
but warmongering Belle-Isle, the grandson of the surznzendant 
Fouquet. It was Belle-Isle who in June 1741 promoted an alliance 
between the French and Prussian governments, an entente which 
paved the way for a French invasion of Austria and the capture of 
Prague in the autumn of that year (Cobban, i.64-66)*. In the midst 
of these historic events Belle-Isle, who had befriended Prévost 
after the latter's return to France in 1735, found time to send a 
letter of recommendation on the abbé’s behalf to the French 
ministry. 

On 9 November 1741 Prévost wrote to Bachaumont from 
Frankfurt and included a copy ofa letter he had sent the previous 
month to the minister Maurepas, another of his protectors in the 
pre-1741 period, in which he pleaded for permission to return to 
his native country in return for a promise of good behaviour in 
the future. He begins the personal letter to Bachaumont with an 
acknowledgement that he has received “all your letters’ and goes 
on to outline his plans for the immediate future. The abbé tells his 
friend of having recently received an attractive invitation from 
Frederick the great, but that ‘toutes réflexions faites, les avantages 
qu'on m'accorde en Prusse ne balancent point dans mon estime 
l'agrément de rentrer en France’. At a later point in the letter 
Prévost speaks of a mysterious femme entretenue and in the pro- 
cess sheds further light on his relationship with Bachaumont: ‘Il 
est donc vrai, mon cher monsieur, que madame de Chester est 
devenue madame Dumas? Je l'ai appris d'elle-méme. C'est, comme 
vous le dites, ce qui pouvait arriver de plus heureux et pour elle et 
pour moi. Je suis bien éloigné de me croire absolument dispensé 


3 we shall see below Belle-Isle's con- 
nection with another of Bachaumont’s 
friends. 
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de prendre intérét à son sort, et je chercherai au contraire toutes 
les occasions de lui étre pona à quelque chose; mais je suis fâché 
qu'elle vous ait fait des plaintes de mot. Je ne le mérite, en vérité, pas, 
et vous en conviendrez lorsque je vous aurai dit que, malgré mes 
besoins pressants, je lui ai laissé à mon premier départ de Paris 
plus de huit cents francs’ [italics mine]. Prévost concludes his long 
letter with a request that ‘vous me marquiez votre pensée sur tout 
ce que je viens d'écrire" (quoted by Harrisse, pp.323-327). 

It is regrettable that more of the Bachaumont-Prévost corre- 
spondence is not available; other sections of these letters will be 
cited in chapters 1v and v. Limited as it is, however, it has value 
as further documentation on Bachaumont's style and way of 
thinking. And it shows him to have been the intimate confidant 
of a very great literary figure. 


2. The abbé Gédoyn 
At one point in the autobiography, in speaking of his god- 


mother's brother, Bachaumont writes: ‘On avait donné à ce prince 
pour gouverneur, je ne me souviens plus par quel hasard, 
m. Gédoyn, pére de l'abbé Gédoyn, mon ami, brave et loyal 
gentilhomme qui avait été attaché à m. Gaston et avait com- 
mandé ses gendarmes pendant les troubles [the Fronde} (“Jeu- 
nesse’, p.176). Nicolas Gédoyn (1667-1774), priest and man of 
letters, member of the Académie des inscriptions et belles-lettres 
and one of the forty immortals, was Bachaumont’s friend and rela- 
tive. In 1745, about fifteen years after the autobiography, there 
appeared an edition of Gédoyn’s works, edited by the abbé d’Oli- 
vet, for which Bachaumont wrote an anonymous ‘mémoire sur la 
vie de l'auteur. This short biographical sketch informs us not 
only about its subject, but about its author as well. 

Bachaumont begins by presenting Gédoyn’s genealogy, noting 
that his ancestors were 'd'anciens gentilshommes de I’ Orléanais, 


4 Gédoyn, pp.v-xvii. Subsequent 
references will be placed in the text. 
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connus, et avec distinction, dés le quinziéme siécle’ (p.vi). In the 
light of this fact it is tempting to speculate that the ‘abbé de condi- 
tion ... membre de nos plus célébres académies', mentioned in 
Bachaumont’s letter to Prévost (quoted above), might have been 
Gédoyn. The flaw in this interpretation is that the episode, as 
related, gives no hint ofa close friendship between the author and 
his host. Even if it were valid, however, it would do no credit to 
Gédoyn. 

Bachaumont next relates how the abbé’s early studies with the 
Jesuits in Paris were so brilliant that his masters persuaded him to 
join their order. But the strict discipline of the Society eventually 
proved to be incompatible with his ‘tempérament faible et déli- 
cat’; the Jesuits had to resign themselves to the loss of their star 
pupil. Nonetheless, reports Bachaumont, Gédoyn never aban- 
doned an affection for his former mentors, since they gave him ‘un 
amour constant de la vertu, un attachement inviolable a ses 
devoirs, et une connaissance trés étendue des belles-lettres’ 
(pp.ix-x). 

Despite his early education at the hands of the Jesuits (or per- 
haps as a result ofit) Gédoyn soon made his way into aristocratic 
circles, where he acquired, in Bachaumont’s characteristic phrase, 
‘le ton de la bonne compagnie’. The entrée came through an asso- 
ciation with Ninon de Lenclos, client of Arouet père, benefactress 
of Arouet fils, and centre of the most celebrated libertine circle of 
the transition era. This salon was a gateway to favour at court, and 
before long Gédoyn was made canon of the Sainte-Chapelle. 
Bachaumont explains how this was a coincidence which helped to 
endow Gédoyn with a measure of immortality; in the process he 
reveals something of his own literary (and perhaps philosophical) 
opinions: ‘La maison canoniale qu'il alla habiter, lui donna lieu 
par le voisinage, de former une liaison étroite avec un homme trés 
estimable, m. Arouet, pére de l'illustre m. de Voltaire. L’abbé vit 
les premiers essais du jeune écrivain; il sut découvrir le grand 
homme dans ces efforts d'une muse naissante, et dès lors il annonga 
cette éclatante réputation que m. de Voltaire a si justement 
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méritée, et qu'il confirme chaque jour par de nouveaux succés' 
(pp.xi-xii)*. 

In 1718, after a decade or more of labour, Gédoyn published a 
translation of the Roman orator Quintilian; Bachaumont sheds 
some interesting light on the circumstances of composition: ‘Il en 
composa la plus grande partie chez des parents, à qui il était encore 
infiniment plus cher par les liens de l'amitié que par ceux du sang? 
(p.xiii). A footnote states that these relatives were ‘messieurs de 
Billy et de Bachaumont'. From the author's apology for the lack 
of fine research facilities in the countryside, accounting for any 
deficiencies in Gédoyn's translation, we may infer that a good part 
of the work on it was done at the château of Breuilpont in the 
Vexin, which Bachaumont’s grandfather passed on to his grand- 
son. 

Later Gédoyn, despite his multiple activities in two academies, 
found time for a second translation project, this time of Pausanias. 
Bachaumont, perhaps reflecting that characteristically eighteenth- 
century emphasis on utility, calls it ‘un ouvrage plus utile 
qu'agréable, mais qui n'en doit pas être moins estimé’. Its publi- 
cation earned the abbé further favour from court in the form of 
another ecclesiastical appointment. Thereupon he began a life of 
leisure at least sufficient, in his biographer's suggestive phrase, to 
‘contenter les besoins d'un philosophe’ (p.xiv). 

Finally, Bachaumont describes with apparent approval the stoic 
resignation with which Gédoyn met his death in 1744, pointing 
out that for him it was not necessary to ‘prendre ces détours si usés 


5 ibid. cf. Lanson, Voltaire, p.10; 
Gustave Desnoiresterres, Voltaire et la 
société au XVIII siècle (Paris, 1871- 
1876), i.12. There were rumours later 
in the century that Ninon at the age of 
eighty had granted her favours (non- 
political this time) to Gédoyn. Vol- 
taire took it upon himself on several 
occasions to refute this ‘conte ridicule’: 
*J'allais quelquefois chez elle avec cet 


abbé, qui n'avait d'autre maison que la 
notre. Il était fort éloigné de sentir des 
désirs pour une décrépite ridée qui 
n'avait sur les os qu'une peau jaune 
tirant sur le noir’. Elsewhere the philo- 
sophe said that if the story about 
granting favours were true, ‘on aurait 
dà dire plutót que l'abbé Gédoin lui 
accorda les siennes” (M.xxvi.384, 
xiv.76). 
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et si rebattus, qu'exige la faiblesse des mourants'. Praise for the 
abbé’s sincere love of truth concludes the ‘mémoire’ (pp.xv-xvii)*. 

Although Bachaumont makes an understandable effort to sup- 
press any suggestion of freethought in his friend, the picture of 
Gédoyn which forces its way to the surface is that of an enlighten- 
ed priest—a type of which we shall see further examples when we 
enter madame Doublet’s salon. Support for this view is to be 
found in Alembert's Eloge de Gédoyn: ‘Il était prêtre; il avait été 
jésuite; il était pieux, il était savant: on va voir néanmoins qu'il 
n'avait ni les préjugés de sa robe, ni ceux de l'érudition; qu'il 
voyait le christianisme en prétre éclairé et en philosophe citoyen, 
et qu'il était aussi exempt du fanatisme littéraire que du fanatisme 
religieux". 

Moreimportantly, Bachaumont's ‘mémoire’ extends our know- 
ledge of the life of this supposed ‘paresseux aimable’. Its veiled 
hints of religious scepticism are quite consistent with the picture 
of him we derived from the autobiography. In addition, it pro- 
vides a further link between the author and Voltaire. 

In 1754, in a review which points toward our discussion of 
Bachaumont’s art criticism, Elie Fréron praised a new four- 
volume edition of Gédoyn's first translation: ‘Quintilien, De 
l'institution de l'Orateur, traduit par feu m. l'abbé Gédoyn, de 
l'Académie frangaise: nouvelle édition, à la téte de laquelle il y a 
un Mémoire trés bien fait sur la vie de M. l'abbé Gédoyn, par m. de 
Bachaumont, son parent, le méme qui nous a donné des Mémoires 
sur le Louvre, et un Essai sur la peinture, la sculpture et l’archi- 
tecture, ouvrages dictés par le goüt, et par un véritable zéle pour la 
gloire de la nation’ (Année, iii.3-15). 


6 Bachaumont's incidental remark 
(p.xv) that 1744 was the ‘present year’ 
enables us to date the composition of 
this brief biography. 

7 Alembert, iii.310. Voltaire (M. 
xiv.76) praises Gédoyn in a similar 
vein: ‘Il était si passionné pour les bons 
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3. À Protégé—the marquis d' Eguilles 


We saw that Prévost was involved in a very minor way in the 
War of the Austrian succession. Another of Bachaumont’s friends 
—his protégé—played a major róle in that conflict. In 1745 
Alexandre Jean Baptiste de Boyer, marquis d'Eguilles, the son of 
a distinguished parlementaire family in Provence and a brother of 
the marquis d'Argens, was named by the French court to be its 
emissary to Charles Edward Stuart, the young pretender, leader 
of the Jacobite rebellion against George rr. Eguilles was to act as 
a secret agent without an official commission, instructed to assure 
the Jacobites of French moral support in the struggle against the 
common enemy, the house of Hanover, and, more importantly, to 
keep Versailles informed of developments. Unfortunately, the 
élan with which the marquis undertook his mission was matched 
by the basic indifference ofthe French government, for whom the 
Scottish affair was merely a diversionary action in a much larger 
war (Cobban, i.67). 

During his three years in Britain, from the fall of 1745 to late in 
1748, Eguilles maintained a correspondence with Bachaumont 
which permits us to trace his steps in detail and gives us a very 
personal glimpse at a critical moment in English history. More 
significantly for our purposes, these letters shed a good deal of 
light upon the character of Bachaumont; regrettably, however, 
the picture we draw from them must be by implication, since the 
protector's return letters have not been preserved. Finally, as the 
marquis d'Eguilles was one of the members of madame Doublet’s 
salon, this correspondence will constitute an indispensable source 
for our study of that group in chapter 1v*. 

Eguilles'sletters have what might be called human interest value 
in that they reveal a man of unusual warmth and frankness and, at 
least by implication, suggest a generous, receptive correspondent. 


3 Eguilles; references henceforth will ^ correspondence see my “The Marquis 
be placed in the text. For a study ofthis  d’Eguilles’. 
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They have literary value since they help us define the rococo 
epistolary style, with its twists and starts, its vivacity, its style 
coupé. And they have historical value, for they offer numerous 
vivid details on life in the Scottish highlands in the 1740s. In Scot- 
land the marquis served as an advisor on strategy to Charles 
Edward. He was captured by the Hanoverians after the crucial 
battle of Culloden (April 1746) and taken to Inverness, where he 
served an extraordinarily lenient term as a prisoner of war. There 
he took up the study of English in an attempt to relieve the bore- 
dom and had brief relations with Voltaire's friend sir Everard 
Fawkener, who served as secretary to the duke of Cumberland, 
the victor of Culloden. Voltaire, no doubt through Bachaumont's 
mediation (they knew each other through madame Doublet's 
salon), even sent two letters of recommendation on the marquis's 
behalf to his English friend. 

A very important development in Eguilles's life took place 
while he was a ‘prisoner’ of war in Britain. At one point in his 
correspondence he wrote to Bachaumont of a recent letter from 
his father, a procureur général in the parlement of Aix: ‘Il me mande 
qu'il a fini avec m. de Bandol: cela signifierait-il qu'il aurait acheté 
pour moi sa charge de président à mortier?' The marquis's first 
reaction is one of normal apprehension about elevation to such a 
responsible position: ' J'en ai peur, et je ne sais encore si cela peut 
me convenir.... Je crains bien qu'on nese soit trop pressé” (iii.217- 
218). Near the end of a long letter about three months later 
(August 1746) Bachaumont unexpectedly received confirmation 
of his protégé's suspicions: ‘Me voilà donc président à mortier! 
C'est un furieux changement d'état. Passer de la conduite d'un 
bátiment à la présidence d'un parlement! Je conviens que, quand 
méme je ne voudrais pas l'exercer, ce me serait toujours un moyen 
d'étre employé honorablement à autre chose. . . . Enfin, ce qui est 
fait est fait, et, puisqu'on l'a voulu, je le veux bien’ (iii.226). 

After his return to Provence in 1747 the marquis wrote to 
Bachaumont setting forth some interesting details on his reception 
into the parlement of Aix: ‘Mon pére a négligé ou oublié de 
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m'écrire qu'il y avait ici à payer 2000 livres pour le droit de bonet 
[an entrance fee] qui appartient au corps du parlement, et 500 1. 
pour ce qu'ils appellent ici la masse, qui est un fonds qu'ils font 
pour fournir aux courants de leurs affaires, quand ils en ont. . . . 
Mon père avait encore manqué d'exactitude en me disant que je 
pourrais étre recu dans trois jours. Il en faut au moins sept à huit, 
à commencer du r* octobre, jour dela rentrée du parlement. Il me 
faudra, ce jour-là, préter serment comme avocat. Le lendemain, il 
me faudra visiter tous les membres du parlement, ensuite présen- 
ter requéte, ensuite rester trois jours enfermé chez moi sans qu'il 
me soit permis de sortir, étant censé employer ce temps-là à étu- 
dier la loi qu'on me donnera. Ensuite, il faudra étre recu, recevoir 
les visites de tout le parlement et de toute la ville, et employer 
deux ou trois jours à faire les miennes. Ce sont là des usages pro- 
vinciaux dont on m'assure qu'il n'est pas possible de se dispenser' 
(iv.222-223). A few days later he continued: ‘II me faut étudier ma 
loi, apprendre par cceur les arguments de cinq personnes et une 
harangue, recevoir toute la ville. ... Je suis harassé et je finis’ 
(iv.227). 

These remarks of the protégé clearly confirm what was said in 
chapter 1, in connection with Bachaumont’s father, about the de- 
clining standards within the noblesse de robe. They show that the 
primary criterion for entrance into the parlements was social 
acceptability and that by the early eighteenth century screening 
examinations on the law had become perfunctory?. 

Eguilles's letters have other, less negative, things to tell us about 
the law courts of this period. At one point during his stay in Eng- 
land, he wrote to his protector speculating on the possible cause 
of a ‘fever’ to which he had succumbed: ‘Je crois, entre nous, que 
j'en étais redevable à quelques bouteilles de vin que la compagnie 
et l'exemple m'avaient fait boire de trop, car boire et puis boire, et 
puis boire encore, c'est ici, mon cher papa, le grand, le général, et, 


? cf. Ford, pp.116-117. Ford would and uninterested heirs of well-estab- 
seem to have the marquis in mind  lished robe houses’. 
when he speaks of a *host of untrained 
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peut-étre le seul plaisir des gens avec qui il me faut vivre, qui, 
pourtant, sont assez raisonnables pour des campagnards, et qui 
trouveraient assez de ressources dans leurs esprits, s'ils n'en trou- 
vaient pas tant dans leurs estomacs. . . . Enfin, je serai, à l'avenir, 
plus sage qu'eux, puisque je suis plus faible, et qu'il vaut mieux 
souffrir un peu d'ennui que d’être malade’ (iv.130-132)”. 

Perhaps this is nothing more than common sense. However, it 
may be taken as an indication that the moral austerity for which 
the largely middle-class judges were famous in the seventeenth 
century had not disappeared by the middle of the eighteenth, 
when they were, by title at least, mostly nobles". 

As noted in chapter 1, a widely accepted thesis of recent scholar- 
ship is that the noblesse de robe had merged politically and socially 
with the older nobility, the noblesse d'épée, by the middle of the 
eighteenth century (Ford, pp.202-221). If this be true, however, 
what are we to make of the following statement by Eguilles, ex- 
pressing concern over a possibly fatal illness of the duc de Duras: 
‘Je l'aime peut-être trop pour un grand seigneur; mais je le regret- 
terais comme le plus cher de mes frères’ (iii.222-226)? Far from 
implying a sense of identification with the nobility of the sword, 
the marquis’s remark, albeit incidental, seems to suggest a con- 
tinuing (and perhaps growing) hostility between the magistrature 
and the nobles in residence at Versailles. We shall have more to 
say on this question, and on the continuing austerity of the 
magistrate class, in our study of the Mémoires secrets proper. 

After his return to France the marquis struggled in vain for long 
months to obtain from the French court some form of reward and 


10 Eguilles’s endearing term of ad- 
dress for his protector—'mon cher 
papa'—is part of the salon terminology 
of the day; similarly, madame Doublet 
is his ‘chère maman’. The marquis 
seems to have regarded her salon as his 
spiritual ‘family’. 

u cf. Ford, p.212: ‘Some of the old 
frugality lingered in the habits of many 
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recognition for his services in Scotland. His letters to Bachaumont 
in this period (1747-1748) are a vivid record of the inefficiency, 
waste, and duplicity which characterized the Versailles of 
Louis xv and which make the increasing rebelliousness of the 
parlements and other groups quite understandable. Eguilles soon 
learned that there simply was no coordinated foreign policy with 
respect to the Jacobites”. 

None the less, he persevered; and since his strategy was to re- 
main behind the scenes and let his protector (and others in 
madame Doublet's salon) make contacts for him, we learn a good 
deal about Bachaumont’s connections with powerful personages 
at court. In one letter, for example, the latter received specific 
instructions from his protégé on how to distribute a memorandum 
requesting payment from the court; one copy was to go to the 
marquis de Puysieux, the foreign minister, while duplicates were 
to be sent to the cardinal de Tencin and to Páris de Montmartel, a 
banker who had great influence at Versailles: 'Celle à m. le car- 
dinal doit être remise par m. d’Argental, et l'autre par m. de Sainte- 
Palaye ou par vous, mon cher papa' (iv.227). This was a logical 
arrangement since Bachaumont was a friend of Puysieux (Gon- 
court, Portraits, p.63), and Argental was the nephew of Tencin. 
Furthermore, both Sainte-Palaye and Argental, as we shall see, 
were habitués of the salon of madame Doublet. 

In another of his letters Eguilles told his protector that, as con- 
cerns the preparation of memoranda, “il vaut mieux que ce soit 
vous qui me loue et entre dans certains détails qu'il ne m'aurait pas 
convenu de faire valoir moi-méme' (iv.230-232). Bachaumont 
complied by drafting several mémoires on behalf on his protégé 
during the year 1747. Although they are couched in the cold, 
formal style required by court etiquette, we can sense a basic 
humanity behind them. They are printed at the end of the mar- 
quis's correspondence. 


1? cf. Cobban, p.71: ‘Diplomacy by 
factions was the natural corollary of 
government by factions’. 
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The first, dated 24 May 1747, is addressed to Puysieux, the offi- 
cial most directly responsible for Eguilles's case. Bachaumont 
begins by summarizing a trip the marquis had made (under his 
own sponsorship) to German courts in the early 1740s, then his 
mission to Scotland, playing up the hazards involved in getting 
there, his loyalty to Charles Edward during the hapless cam- 
paigns, and the arduous conditions of his imprisonment (neglect- 
ing to mention a house the protégé had bought while at Inver- 
ness). For the following assertion, however, there is no con- 
firmation at all in the marquis's correspondence: ‘Ses biens, qui 
sont en Provence, ont beaucoup souffert de son absence, et, par 
l'invasion des ennemis dans cette province, ses terres ont été pil- 
lées, ses maisons brülées et ses oliviers coupés’. The protector then 
brings up the matter of Eguilles’s newly acquired post in the 
parlement: ‘Son absence l'a empêché jusqu'à présent, d’être reçu 
dans cette charge et de l’exercer’. We know from his letters, how- 
ever, that Eguilles was in no particular rush to assume his judicial 
functions. The next step is to exaggerate the importance which 
the Scottish expedition had for the French government: ‘Si 
l'affaire d'Ecosse eût réussi, le marquis d’Aiguilles aurait pu espé- 
rer, et de la cour de France, et celle d’Ecosse, les plus grands hon- 
neurs et les récompenses les plus flatteuses'. Bachaumont con- 
cludes with a stirring supplication: ‘Bachaumont supplie très 
humblement monsieur le marquis de Puysieux de vouloir bien se 
faire lire le mémoire qu'il prend la liberté de lui envoyer. Ce n'est 
point le marquis d'Aiguilles qui l'a fait, il serait plus modeste; 
l'amitié seule et la vérité l'ont dicté (v.88-90). 

The author sent another memorandum to Paris de Montmartel 
from Parison 18 October 1747. It repeats much of the previous 
mémoire but adds a few facts, and it takes the protégé up another 
rung on the ladder of heroism: ‘S’il füt revenu en France avec le 
prince Edouard, selon toutes les apparences, il aurait pu se flatter 
d'étre présenté au Roi par ce Prince, qui, sans doute, aurait fait 
valoir ses services, puisqu'il en a été trés content et qu'il en a tou- 
jours parlé en ces termes’. In his correspondence, just prior to his 
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departure from Britain, the marquis had told Bachaumont of his 
plan to make a leisurely excursion across Holland and Germany 
'en ne dinant point, en dormant peu, et en marchant beaucoup' 
(iv. 140-144). It is not easy to reconcile this with his protector's 
description of his return in the memorandum: ‘Autre malheur: 
quand il est revenu en France, au lieu d'y être conduit directement, 
par une trahison sans exemple, il a été conduit en Hollande dans le 
temps où on y était dans la plus grande fermentation: il y a couru 
les plus grands risques et n'est arrivé ici qu'aprés avoir fait forcé- 
ment un très grand détour fort fatigant et fort coûteux’. 

Presumably, Bachaumont is speaking of the war raging in the 
Netherlands; yet in the marquis's letters there is no talk of ‘trea- 
son’, ‘fermentation’, or ‘risks’. Similarly, in recounting his pro- 
tégé's return to his native Provence, the protector speaks of ‘le 
voyage qu'il a été faire à l'armée de m. le Maréchal de Belle-Isle, 
dont il est fort connu, et qu'il n'a fait que de l'agrément de m. le 
marquis de Puysieux’. Ina letter of 15 October, however, Eguilles 
had written to Bachaumont: ‘Par une lettre fort polie que j'ai reçu 
de m. le maréchal de Belle Isle, j'ai pourtant entrevu qu'il ne se 
soucie pas que j'aille à son armée’ (iv.228-229)'*. No matter—the 
protégé must be canonized: ‘Mais, monsieur, permettez-moi de 
vous le dire avec naiveté, tous ses malheurs ne sont rien en compa- 
raison de celui de n'avoir pas été connu plutót et d'avantage de 
m. le marquis de Puysieux, qu'il eût été [a] souhaiter, pour le mar- 
quis d’Aiguilles et pour le bien de l'état, que ce sage ministre eût 
été en place dix ans plus tôt: en ce cas, j'ose prendre la liberté de 
vous dire, à vous, monsieur, que, peut-étre, le marquis d’Aiguilles 
trait à Aix-la-Chapelle’(v.90-93). 

The foreign minister who had been ‘en place’ at the time 
Eguilles undertook his thankless mission was the famous marquis 
d'Argenson, who combined the qualities of politician and political 
thinker. Eguilles in his letters speaks rather warmly of Argenson, 


13 the róle of Belle-Isle in the lives of 
both Prévost and Eguills is not 
without interest. 
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who, thanks no doubt to Bachaumont's intercession, managed to 
send him money from time to time if no other indication of sup- 
port. The above memorandum of the protector, however, casts 
an indirect slur upon the former minister. And a short note which 
the author sent to Argenson in 1747 is surprisingly cool and im- 
personal in tone; it deals only with the manner in which the pro- 
tégé is to be paid: ‘Quand on a envoyé le marquis d'Aiguilles en 
Ecosse, les ministres lui ont fait espérer qu'il serait payé de ses 
appointements en monnaie forte. M. le cardinal de Tencin lui en a 
parlé dans cet esprit. M. le marquis d'Argenson le lui a fait espé- 
rer’. However, concludes the author, all he got was monnaie faible 
(i. e., not up to standard weight). Unless he is properly recom- 
pensed, Bachaumont warns, the protégé may become very ‘lésé’ 
(v.94). 

The only published letter which Voltaire ever wrote to Bachau- 
mont deals with this very question; written sometime in 1747, at 
the end of Voltaire’s ‘courtier period, its style suggests that it 
may have been penned by a secretary: ‘Monsieur de Voltaire s'est 
fait authoriser par m. d'Argenson à dire à m. de Puysieux que les 
conventions étaient faites avec m. d'Eguilles en argent fort, et que 
cela ne pouvait pas souffrir de difficultés. M. de Voltaire, qui 
retourne aujourd'hui à Versailles, ira ce soir chez m. de Puisieux 
pour le lui dire de la façon la plus précise. Mil remerciements à 
m. de Bachaumont de son attention pour mes bustes''*. 

A final, undated memorandum from Bachaumont to Puysieux 
raises the cause of Eguilles to the highest level of altruism: ‘L’ami- 
tié pour m. d'Aiguilles n'est pas le seul motif qui engage un de ses 
amis à parler pour lui; ce sont les sentiments de l'équité, de l'huma- 
nité, et de l'intérét public qui le porte à représenter son état à l'insu 
méme de m. d’Aiguilles’. The author quickly returns to earth, 
however, to say that for some weeks the marquis has been con- 
fined to his room with a chest complaint and that if he does not 
soon receive his pension, death may be the result (v.95-96). 


14 Best.3196. The reference to the again Bachaumont’s avid interest in 
busts is not clear, but it points up once objets d'art. 
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It must be admitted that these mémoires contain a number of 
falsehoods, or at any rate, stretched truths. They are models in 
the art of flattery. If, however, we can pierce the veil ofartifice, we 
discover a man of loyalty and compassion, willing to go to great 
pains to aid a friend in need. The letters of the marquis d'Eguilles 
make it clear that, at certain moments, only money sent by his 
protector kept him going in Britain. This is not the frivolous 
Bachaumont of the autobiography or of tradition. Furthermore, 
it should be remembered that the author had spent his youth at 
Versailles and was undoubtedly versed in its devious ways; thus 
the marquis d'Argens, Eguilles's brother, could write to him in 
1748 or 1749: ‘Vous connaissez la cour et ses orages'. It may be 
that the distortions of fact in Bachaumont's memoranda to the 
ministers are less a reflection upon his own integrity than a re- 
flection of the corruption and the ‘storms’ of Versailles. 

In view of the treatment he received at the hands of the court 
bureaucracy, we should expect that Eguilles would become, not 
only (in his protector's term) ‘lésé’, but probably guilty of /èse- 
majesté. Ironically enough, quite the contrary is true. During the 
religious crisis of the early 1760s he supported the Jesuits and the 
king against his own judicial companies. But that is a story for 
another chapter. Sufficeit to say here that his personal convictions, 
as revealed in the letters to Bachaumont, were royalist and Catho- 
lic (accounting for his desire to help the Stuart cause), at a time 
when political liberalism and anticlericalism were creeping in- 
creasingly into parlementaire circles. Perhaps the attitudes of the 
marquis are not so hard to understand, however, when we recall 


15 quoted by Johnston, p.198. A 
rather awkward sentence in the same 
letter throws light both upon Bachau- 
mont’s activities as a handler of works 
of art and upon the unresolved state of 
the Eguilles affair at that moment: “Je 
vous dirai que je vous aurais envoyé il 
y a longtemps la lettre de change de 
cent écus, que je vous envoie actuelle- 
ment, pour le tableau de Vénus a la 


toilette, car j’avais cet argent il y a trois 
mois, mais en étant fort pressé, je m’en 
étais servi, comptant que mon frére, 
qui, selon ce que vous me marquiez, 
aurait fini entiérement ses affaires et 
serait employé avant Noél, terminerait 
avec moi pour la lettre de change qu'il 
m'a fait, et qui était payable depuis un 


» 


an. 
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that the law courts had been the historic allies of the monarchy 
against the encroachments of feudal magnates and that, in addi- 
tion, the provincial parlements, to one of which Eguilles be- 
longed, had always been more conservative than the audacious 
parlement of Paris. 

The personal relationships which we have examined in some 
detail show Bachaumont to have been a man of diverse interests 
and connections. With this as background we may proceed to a 
consideration of his artistic activities. 
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Bachaumont’s aesthetic pursuits 


In the autobiography Bachaumont had made clear his preference 
for art over politics. In 1743 he had occasion to reiterate this pre- 
dilection when a great lady of his acquaintance obtained for him 
through her favour at court a post as premier président in the parle- 
ment of Paris. On 3 October of that year the author thanked his 
unidentified benefactress for her generosity; as a formality he 
assures the lady that he had no part in the matter, adding that 
apparently ‘les discours de quelques anciens amis qui m'ont vu du 
goust, et connu des talents pour la magistrature, sont la cause 
innocente de l'honneur que je reçois’. Then he comes abruptly to 
the point: ‘Quelque flatté que j'en sois, je vous avoueray cepen- 
dant, madame, qu'il m'est bien dur d'estre obligé de m'arracher 
aux occupations qui ont remply tout mon tems jusques à présent 
et auxquelles le plus parfait loisir pouvoit à peine suffire. Plaignez- 
moi, madame, de ne pouvoir avoir le plaisir de m'entretenir 
avec vous aussi longtems que je le souhaiterois, mais vous sentez 
bien que les nouveaux arrangements que je suis obligé de prendre 
ne me laissent pas le tems de me livrer à cette satisfaction’. Finally, 
with great circumlocution, Bachaumont, true to his father's 
memory, states his intentions: “Je ne puis cependant me refuser 
celle [la satisfaction] de vous ouvrir mon cceur avant de finir cette 
lettre et de vous dire avec la plus intime confiance, sous le plus 
grand secret, s'il vous plaist, que je ne vais songer uniquement qu'à 
remüer ciel et terre et employer touttes les manceuvres possibles, 
tous les souterrains ymaginables, tout le crédit que m'a fait obtenir 
ma charge pour avoir la permission de la vendre". 


1 quoted by van Bever pp.308-309. 
Cf. Goncourt, Portraits, p.62. 
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If those critics who have perpetuated the picture of Bachau- 
mont as a ‘paresseux aimable' mean that he did not enter into com- 
merce or industry, they are right; but they are also guilty of a 
historical fallacy, since the author's noble status legally prevented 
him from pursuing a trade. His own tastes dissuaded him from 
accepting a position in the magistrature. The wealth he inherited 
from his grandfather enabled Bachaumont to live a life of leisure, 
but he employed this leisure by involving himself in a large 
number ofartistic activities and ended up asa respected and widely 
consulted arbiter elegantiarum. Maurice Tourneux remarks that 
an independent fortune allowed him to live in accordance with his 
own wishes, ‘sans emploi, mais non sans occupations". In this 
chapter we shall be concerned with the pursuits to which Bachau- 
mont clung so tenaciously —his art criticism, and his involvement 
in that more practical domain which the French call urbanisme. 


z. Painting and sculpture 


Bachaumont's most ambitious contribution to the field of art 
criticism—his Zssa sur la peinture, la sculpture et l'architecture— 
appeared anonymously in 1751. It is prefaced by a customary 
foreword designed to state the aim of the work, entice the reader, 
and ward off possible attacks by means of advance disclaimers. 
Bachaumont begins by explaining the genesis of the Zssai: 
"Quand j'ai commencé ce petit ouvrage, je n'avais que l'intention 
de lui donner la forme d’une lettre. Je voulus simplement répondre 
aux questions d'un ami de distinction qui m'en avait pressé; mais 
insensiblement l'ouvrage s'étant beaucoup étendu, j'ai cru devoir 
lui donner une autre forme’. It should be recalled that the auto- 
biography, too, was presented as an attempt to answer the ques- 
tions of an imploring friend. This technique, part of the Aonnéte 
homme tradition, further shows the extent to which Bachaumont's 


? “Bachaumont, Louis Petit de’. La 
Grande encyclopédie, iv.1075. 
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intellectual roots were in the grand siécle. We know from a foot- 
note that the friend in question in the Essai was Jean Baptiste de 
La Curne de Sainte-Palaye, whom we shall discuss in chapter Iv 
since he was also a member of madame Doublet’s circle. It seems 
plausible, though not certain, that he was the addressee of the 
autobiography as well. As a zealous student of the medieval 
period, Sainte-Palaye would have been pleased with Bachau- 
mont’s description of his grandfather, m. de Billy, as ‘un preux et 
loyal chevalier’, the embodiment of ‘la galanterie de l'ancienne 
cour’ and of ‘la naiveté du premier áge'. Furthermore, he and 
Bachaumont had a number of aesthetic interests in common; in 
1751 Sainte-Palaye published a “Lettre à Bachaumont’ on the sub- 
ject of good taste in the arts and letters. Bachaumont’s Essai may 
reasonably be considered a reply to his friend. 

Bachaumont continues the foreword by apologizing for having 
touched only superficially upon weighty matters: ‘Mais peu de 
talent, nulle pratique, beaucoup d'inclination pour cette vie 
qu’ Horace caractérise si bien dans une de ses satires [on the joys of 
sleep] ne m'ont pas permis d'aller plus loin. Un grand loisir, et 
peut-être quelque goût naturel, aidé par les circonstances, m'ont 
seulement mis à portée de m'occuper quelquefois de ce qui con- 
cerne les beaux-arts’. The author then proceeds to state his pur- 
pose in writing: ‘J’ai voulu prouver dans cet écrit, qu'avec quel- 
ques dispositions naturelles, aidée d'une bonne éducation, on 
pouvait acquérir bien des lumiéres, surtout en s'appliquant, en 
réfléchissant, en comparant. ... C'est dans cette vue, que j'ai 
feint dans mon ouvrage des promenades, et des conversations 
avec un ami sensible et homme d'esprit: c'est un exemple que je 
donne’. 

There follows an apology for any excessive verbosity: the 
opening phrase—‘some friends have often told me’—is a favourite 


3'Sainte-Palaye, Jean-Baptiste de 
La Curne de', Biographie universelle, 
ed. Michaud, xxxix.558-561. 
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oftheauthor, having also introduced the letter to Prévost, cited in 
chapter 11: ‘Quelques amis m'ont souvent répété, que quelquefois 
je parlais trop peu et d’autrefois trop longuement sur ces matières. 
A l'égard du premier reproche, je crois ne devoir pas m'en justi- 
fier: mais ne pourrais-je répondre au second, que l'on est aisément 
prolixe quand on parle de ce qu'on aime, et qu'il est bien rare 
de ne pas ennuyer ceux qui n'ont pas les mémes inclinations 
que nous’. 

As he continues his apology, Bachaumont steps into one of the 
major controversies of the eighteenth-century literary world; the 
right of the non-artist to judge works of art: ‘Si, entre les artistes 
qui verront cette ébauche, quelques-uns d'eux pensent que j'ai eu 
tort d'écrire sur des arts que je n'ai point pratiqués (outre qu'heu- 
reusement je ne suis pas le seul) je puis leur répondre, qu'ils 
seraient fort à plaindre, s'il n'était permis qu'à leurs confréres de 
s’y connaitre et d'en parler: souvent leurs ouvrages ne seraient 
peut-étre pas assez loués à leur gré. Ceux qui courent la méme 
carriére sont presque toujours rivaux, et souvent rivaux jaloux’. 
Unfortunately, however, the author does not preserve the clas- 
sical ideal of the juste milieu, falling instead into the opposite 
extreme: ‘Je ne suis pas dans le cas, et j'ai toujours fait un de mes 
plus chers plaisirs de voir, d’admirer, de louer les ouvrages et les 
talents de ceux d'entre nos plus célébres artistes que j'ai eu l'avan- 
tage de connaitre'. Luckily, his criticism did not turn out to be 
marred by such servile flattery. 

Finally, Bachaumont moves to block off a last avenue of pos- 
sible attack against his Zssaz: ‘On pourra peut-être dire encore... 
qu'on n'y trouve rien de neuf, et qui méme n'ait été imprimé plu- 
sieurs fois; j'en conviendrai sans peine: mais, outre que les mémes 
matiéres y paraissent sous un [sic] autre forme, mon écrit a du 
moins le petit mérite de rassembler bien des choses éparses ailleurs. 
Par-là j'épargne la peine de les chercher où elles sont’ (pp.i-vi). 
This claim of 'gathering together many things scattered about 
elsewhere’ should be borne in mind: it will reappear, in nearly 
identical form, in the first preface to the Mémoires secrets. 
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The text of the Essa? begins with a distinction between three 
types of gens du monde’ who claim no knowledge of the fine arts. 
The first, proud in their ignorance, feign a disdain for such mat- 
ters, saying, ‘je suis un homme d'esprit, qui ne me suis jamais 
amusé de ces bagatelles; je me suis occupé de choses plus impor- 
tantes’. The attitude of the author's second type differs from this 
only by a nuance: ‘Je suis un homme de plaisir, un homme élé- 
gant, un voluptueux, un homme à bonnes fortunes, trop aimable, 
trop recherché pour avoir eu le loisir de penser à ce qu'on appelle 
beaux arts, sciences et autres miséres ennuyeuses à périr pour gens 
de mon espéce’. Finally, continues the author, there is the honest 
individual who admits that he simply has not had the time to 
verse himself in the arts. Needless to say, it is to the latter 
group that Bachaumont addresses his essay-manual: ‘Vous étes 
hommes de bon sens et de bon esprit, il ne vous manque qu’un 
peu de réflexion et d’application pour devenir ce qu’on appelle 
connaisseur’ (p.9). 

The next step is to establish certain general criteria which are 
to guide the developing connoisseur. The most basic require- 
ment, says Bachaumont, is to approach a painting with serious- 
ness, to ask certain questions about it; if the painting in question 
is historical, one must ask if the artist has truly represented the 
intended action. Also, a work must evoke genuine emotion in the 
viewer; suppose, for example, that a sad event is depicted: ‘Si 
l'attitude, si l'expression répandue sur les visages des figures qui 
entrent dans la composition, annonce de la tristesse; si vous en 
ressentez en le regardant, soyez sür que ce tableau a déjà un des 
principaux mérites que ces sortes d'ouvrages doivent avoir. Si 
C'est un sujet gai, et qu'il excite en vous un sentiment de gaité, 
portez-en le méme jugement. Si c'est un paysage, vous avez été à 
la campagne; vous vous y étes promené; il n'est pas que vous 
n'ayez rencontré quelquefois des endroits qui vous aient paru 
agréables, où vous vous soyez arrêté quelques moments avec plai- 
sir, et où méme vous ayez désiré d'avoir une habitation, que la 
solitude, l'air champêtre, le coup d'oeil de la nature rendraient 
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aimable. Si le tableau vous rappelle ces idées, prononcez hardi- 
ment: voilà un beau tableau’ (p.10)*. This kind of impressionistic 
criticism may well reveal a lack of well-established standards; but 
it is precisely what Diderot would later define in his Pensées déta- 
chées sur la peinture as ‘le naif’. Although it may seem naive (in the 
modern sense) to today’s reader, such judging on the basis of 
emotion aroused was typical of the entire period and may well 
have represented a healthy and needed reaction to an era (not 
unlike our own) when painting had wandered far from observable 
reality and experienced emotions. At any rate, the passage reveals 
another fault (or strong point, depending on one’s bias) of 
eighteenth-century art criticism—the stress on subject matter 
over technique. 

Anxious to apply these precepts to particular examples, Bachau- 
mont meets his imaginary friend in the apartments of Versailles. 
The first painting chosen for study is Le Brun’s ‘Famille de 
Darius’, which depicts the moment at which Alexander the great, 
having routed the forces of Darius at Issus, enters a tent to which 
the family of the Persian leader had withdrawn. Bachaumont 
praises the work for accuracy of historical detail and truth of 
emotions—the two prerequisites outlined in the ‘Avertissement’. 
Employing a technique also used by Diderot, he begins with the 
primary centre of interest (in this case the compassionate Alexan- 
der) and works toward the secondary elements (p.15). A modern 
scholar has called this five-page analysis ‘probably the finest de- 
scription of a single work of art in the eighteenth century’ 
(Topazio, p.1647). 

In order to apply the method of comparison, Bachaumont 
directs his friend’s attention towards a painting hanging directly 
opposite Le Brun’s in the same gallery—Paolo Veronese’s ‘Péle- 
rins d’Emmaiis’, showing Christ dining with two disciples. The 


4 as a concrete example Bachaumont effect, ‘anyone not touched by such 
mentions (p.r2) Charles Coypel’s works is not worth the trouble!’ 
‘Sacrifice d’Iphigénie’ and says in 
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author praises Veronese for a successful imitation of nature and 
for capturing on canvas the mystery of religion; he further notes 
that the work was probably done at the request of some Venetian 
nobleman, whose palace served as background. As he speaks of 
the conditions imposed on Veronese by his patron, the critic 
reveals something of his social, as well as aesthetic, outlook: ‘Il l'a 
obligé de mettre dans ce tableau sa femme, ses enfants, ses chiens, 
ses domestiques et méme jusqu'à ses négres et son cuisinier. Plai- 
gnons les peintres, quand ils sont forcés de préter leur main et leur 
pinceau à de pareils caprices’ (pp.20-26)*. 

For the second section of the Zssaz—'La Sculpture’—the 
author leads his friend into the gardens of Versailles. On the whole 
he seems to find the numerous statues rather wearisome, with the 
obvious exceptions of Puget's ‘Andromeda’ and the grove known 
as the Baths of Apollo. Socrates-Bachaumont shows great 
pleasure at the apt comparisons his ‘pupil’ makes with minimal 
inducement, such as between the two Ganymedes and the two 
Venuses. Especially vivid is the preceptor's description of Puget's 
statue of Milo of Crotona, the famous Greek athlete devoured by 
alion while trying to extricate his hand from a tree he had tried to 
split: ‘Quelle expression dans la téte de cet homme prodigieux en 
force. Voyez sur son visage la douleur extréme que lui cause la 
morsure du lion; on s'imagine l'entendre crier d'une voix ef- 
frayante, et plus forte que celle des hommes ordinaires. Tout son 
corps, qui est d'une taille gigantesque exprime merveilleusement 
les prodigieux efforts qu'il fait pour se dégager. T'outes ses parties 
sont extrémement tendues, et se roidissent violemment; tout y 
exprime ses efforts; on les remarque dans ses muscles, dans ses 
nerfs, jusques dans les doigts de ses pieds, sur lesquels il s'appuye 
fortement' (pp.35-50). 


5 Bachaumont seems here to prefer (pp.27-28) while seeming to make 
the Italian school over the French; he apologies for Le Brun. 
praises Veronese without reservation 
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In 1751 a highly favourable review of Bachaumont's Essai 
appeared in Fréron’s Lettres sur quelques écrits de ce temps (iv.332- 
341). The article begins with a defense of the former's assertion 
that artists have no business passing judgment on the works of 
fellow artists: ‘S’ils examinent les ouvrages de leurs confréres, la 
rivalité, et souvent la jalousie prononce l'arrêt. On the other 
hand, the cultivated amateur, says Fréron, has every right to per- 
form this function; witness the critic who can point out all the 
flaws of a bad play ‘sans avoir méme le talent de faire la meilleure 
scéne de ce drame monstrueux'. The author of the Zssaz, con- 
tinues the reviewer, is such an amateur: ‘M. de B*** n'est ni peintre, 
ni sculpteur, ni architecte. Mais une inclination naturelle, cultivée 
par l'étude, perfectionnée par les réflexions, aidées par les conjec- 
tures, l'a mis depuis longtemps en état de former des connaisseurs, 
et d'éclairer les artistes eux-mêmes”. The reader is warned not to 
expect fine distinctions and long reasonings, in short, ‘a learned 
treatise with all its attributes’: “Un seul précepte de goût porte 
bien plus de lumiéres dans l'esprit qu'un vaste chaos de remarques 
et de citations. Ce petit écrit n'est donc point fait pour les respec- 
tables savantasses; ils n'y trouveraient pas leur compte’. 

Passing to a critique of Bachaumont’s general principles, Fré- 
ron, evidently irritated by the Philistines of his own day, agrees 
that the connoisseur must avoid looking at the painting ‘a la 
légére, comme font la plupart de ceux qui par désceuvrement ou 
par fatuité vont tous les ans au salon du Louvre embarrasser de 
leurs tristes personnes le petit nombre de curieux qui s'y rendent’. 
The critic also supports Bachaumont's contention that a work 
should realistically represent ‘nature’ (no longer conceived of as 
human nature alone). Of course, one wonders what critic of the 
classical era would have disagreed that a work of art must in some 
sense embody this catchall concept. 

As for Bachaumont's insistence on teaching by examples rather 
than by abstract precepts, Fréron concurs that ‘it is without ques- 
tion the best method of instructing’. The author’s description of 
Le Brun’s ‘Famille de Darius’ evokes a favourable reaction: ‘Les 
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détails dans lesquels il entre rendent palpable... le mérite de 
cet ouvrage, et il faudrait avoir recu de la nature une áme bien 
engourdie, pour étre insensible au plaisir que doit procurer la vue 
de ce tableau'. Similarly, Fréron, a good Catholic, is awed by the 
‘divinité empreinte sur le visage du Seigneur’ in Veronese's ‘Péle- 
rins d'Emmaüs'; but he does not seem to share Bachaumont's 
reservations about the 'little people' in the painting, noting that 
the other persons are not forgotten. 

Finally, in reviewing the section on sculpture, Fréron quotes at 
length the description of Puget's ‘Milo’ and concludes that it is 
powerful—que la plume de l'écrivain est presque aussi forte, aussi 
mále que le ciseau du sculpteur. 

Another of Bachaumont's competitors in the field of art criti- 
cism, Raynal, was as hostile in his reaction as Fréron was lauda- 
tory. On 6 September 1751 he wrote in the Correspondance litté- 
raire: ‘M. de Bachaumont vient de publier un Essa sur la peinture, 
la sculpture et l'architecture. Cet écrivain, qui est fou des arts, et 
qui voudrait, s'il le pouvait, faire des enthousiastes qui le ressem- 
blassent, prétend qu'il n’y a rien de si aisé que de juger des matières 
dont il traite. Il s'est mis dans la téte qu'en étalant quelques lieux 
communs sur nos bons ouvrages de peinture, de sculpture et 
d'architecture, il formerait des connaisseurs dans ces trois 
agréables genres. Ses prétentions se trouvent malheureusement 
détruites; peu de gens lisent son ouvrage qui est commun et super- 
ficiel, et ceux qui le lisent sont aussi ignorants qu'ils l'étaient avant 
de l'avoir lu’ (ii.93-94). 

The sections on painting and sculpture in Bachaumont's Essai 
(we shall return to the subject of architecture) reflect the trend in 
the eighteenth century away from general treatises on aesthetics 
in favour of the study of specific works. They embody a charac- 
teristic which the author admired in his friend Gédoyn—a stress 
on utility rather than on erudition. In a deep sense, then, the work 
is in tune with the empiricism and utilitarianism of its age. As 
Virgil Topazio has noted (p.1647), it is less general than Diderot's 
own Zssai sur la peinture of fourteen years later; its strongest point 
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is the detailed concentration, in a characteristically leisurely man- 
ner, upon a limited number of works of art*. 

There are a number of entries on painting and sculpture in the 
early volumes of the Mémoires secrets; for the most part, however, 
they are dry, factual reports betraying little thought or originality. 
In the ‘Avertissement’ of his Essa? Bachaumont had spoken of 
the corrupting influence of rivalry in reviews written by practi- 
cing artists. An early entry in the Mémoires, reviewing a ‘Lettre à 
M*** by Mathon de La Cour on the Salon at the Louvre for 1765, 
reveals a failure to abide by this sound observation on the danger 
of rivalry: ‘M. Mathon de La Cour, le fils, auteur de cet ouvrage, 
s'est depuis quelque temps donné les airs de répandre périodique- 
ment ses réflexions sur le Salon, avec une hardiesse et une con- 
fiance dignes de sa jeunesse et de son peu de lumiéres.... Au 
reste, l'ouvrage est bien écrit, il y a de trés bonnes choses; mais 
des assertions aussi hardies ne conviennent point à un homme qui 
n'a aucun rang dans la littérature ni dans les arts". 

The Mémoires themselves noted the opening that year of the 
Salon (28 August 1765, ii.226-227), but the brief account gives 
little more than the public reaction to the exhibition. Two years 
later the opening of the Salon was again recorded, this time un- 
favourably (since Boucher, Greuze, and Pierre had nothing on 
display), and in a way which prefigures later critical comments by 
Bachaumont: *Beaucoup de portraits de gens obscurs et peu faits 


5 by contrast, Louis de Préaudeau 
says of the work: ‘On sent que cet 
Essaia plus d'agrément que de solidité. 
On y trouve des analyses heureuses, 
plutót que des idées profondes, quel- 
ques remarques fines, sans aucune 
méthode, plus d'une observation 
sensée, mais non définitive, sur la vrai- 
semblance des caractéres et des atti- 
tudes, les exigences de la composition, 
toute la partie logique et intellectuelle 
des arts plastiques’; *Bachaumont, père 
des échos de Paris’, Revue hebdoma- 
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711 Nov. 1765, ii.260. As if to re- 
habilitate Mathon from Bachaumont's 
blow, Topazio (pp.1650-1651) calls 
him ‘the most underrated art critic of 
the eighteenth century' and singles out 
the 1765 'Salon' as containing espe- 
cially good criticism. 
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pour figurer dans un spectacle public’ (26 August 1767, iii.219- 
220). The same article was followed by an important editor's 
note, added posthumously: ‘On a renvoyé pour un recueil parti- 
culier trois lettres détaillées de l'auteur sur le Salon de 1767, qui, 
jointes à d'autres sur les autres expositions, formeront comme un 
cours complet de peinture curieux de la part d'un amateur aussi 
distingué que l'était m. de Bachaumont’. 

The ‘Salons’ which Diderot wrote for the Correspondance litté- 
raire of his friend Melchior Grimm are widely discussed and are 
justly famous today. Little has been written, however, of a cor- 
responding series contained in the Mémoires secrets, covering the 
biennial exhibitions from 1767 to 1787. Each ‘Salon’ consists of 
three letters addressed to an anonymous ‘monsieur’ (a conven- 
tional technique) and spaced out at more or less regular intervals 
to cover the month-long event, which began on 25 August and 
continued through September. The foreword to volume xiii of 
the Mémoires (published in 1779 in the original edition) remark- 
ed: ‘Il serait, sans doute, à souhaiter que feu m. de Bachaumont 
eüt commencé plutót à écrire en détail ses réflexions sur l'exposi- 
tion des tableaux, sculptures, etc. qui a lieu au Louvre, et dont on 
ne trouve que peu de chose dans ses Mémoires secrets, etc. jusqu'en 
1767, oü il prit le parti de rendre compte du Salon de cette année, 
à un de ses amis absents; méthode qu'il a conservée depuis. On ne 
peut que présumer d'un grand poids en cette matiére les juge- 
ments de l'auteur de l Essai sur la peinture, la sculpture et l'archi- 
tecture, qui le fit regarder dans le temps par les gens de lettres et les 
artistes comme un philosophe d'un goût éclairé, sûr et exquis. Il 
est plus fâcheux encore que sa mort ait laissé son travail inter- 
rompu et nous ait obligé d'emprunter pour la continuation les 
secours d'un amateur’ (xiii.3). 

Grouped together as a special section in volume xiii are the 
‘Salons’ for 1767, 1769, 1771°, 1773, and 1775, headed by a sepa- 
rate foreword: ‘Quelque recherche qu'on ait faite dans les papiers 


8a brief note in volume v on the ed byaneditor’s note: 'Onrenvoieà un 
opening of the 1771 Salon was follow- ^ recueil séparé le détail de l'exposition 
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de feu m. de Bachaumont, voici tout ce qu'on a trouvé concernant 
l'exposition des peintures ... au Salon du Louvre, depuis son 
origine. Il est facheux, sans doute, qu'on n'ait pu recueillir plus de 
matériaux propres à compléter une espéce de cours de ces divers 
arts. .. . Cependant, comme les lettres qu'on donne au public, 
commengant en 1767, et continuées jusqu'en 1777, embrassent 
l'époque de dix années, c'en est assez pour constater leur état 
actuel en France. .. . Il est inutile d'observer que les dernières 
lettres ne sont point de l'homme de goüt que nous regrettons, 
puisqu'il est mort avant les deux derniers Salons. Mais elles ont été 
composées par un amateur qu'il avait formé, et qui, sans avoir 
autant de consommation que lui, a puisé dans ses instructions des 
vues fines, un tact sûr, un goût difficile, et surtout une critique 
sévère”. 

Bachaumont, then, wrote only the ‘Salons’ for 1767 and 1769: 
it is with these that we shall be concerned in our analysis. The 
‘amateur’ whom he allegedly shaped was his secretary, Mathieu 
François Pidansat de Mairobert, whose crucial rôle in the 
Mémoires secrets as a whole will be discussed in later chapters. To 
Mairobert, who died in the spring of 1779, may be attributed the 
‘Salons’ for 1771, 1773, 1775, and 1777, probably with the col- 
laboration of Moufle d'Angerville, the second continuer of the 
Mémoires. The latter presumably composed the remaining 
‘Salons’: 1779 (also placed in volume xiii), 1781 (volume xix), 
1783 (xxiv), 1785 (xxx), and 1787 (xxxvi). 

An item in volume xv announced the entry into France of 
volumes xiii and xiv of the Mémoires during 1780; the article con- 
tains the following comment on the 'Salons' printed in the first of 


de cette année, trop étendu et qui, joint 
à ceux des Salons de 1767, 1769, et sui- 
vantes, formeront comme un cours de 
cetart' (25 August 1771, v.302-304). 

? the 1777 'Salon' had already been 
published (perhaps as a trial effort) in 
volume xi of the work, which appeared 
earlier in 1779. The statement that 
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Bachaumont died ‘before the last two 
Salons’ is puzzling. His death came in 
April 1771, that is, before the last four 
Salons from the perspective of 1770. 
Could it be that the continuers of the 
Mémoires had forgotten the date of 
the original author’s death? 
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these volumes: ‘On aurait, sans doute, mieux fait de les imprimer 
séparément, comme étant dans une forme qui sympathise peu 
avec le reste de l'ouvrage et comme pouvant composer seules un 
traité convenable aux peintres, sculpteurs, et graveurs, qu'elles 
concernent spécialement. Il est vrai qu'elles sentent moins l'artiste 
que l'homme de lettres et que ceux qui les ont lues assurent y avoir 
trouvé un intérêt et une variété auxquels ils ne s'attendaient pas’. 
What can only be taken as a response to this request was included 
in the publisher's foreword to volume xviii: ‘Nous avons réuni . . . 
à cette année la suite des Lettres sur le Salon, que nous pourrons 
imprimer séparément pour les artistes, amateurs ou autres, qui 
n'ont désiré se pourvoir que de cette collection particuliére et 
infiniment moins dispendieuse’ (xviii, p.iii). 

Bachaumont’s ‘Salons’ appear at first to be, like the reviews in 
many publications of the day, mere journalistic listings of artists 
and works seasoned with generous portions of servile praise. But 
a close examination reveals some strongly held, and not neces- 
sarily complimentary, opinions. 

First of all, Bachaumont, in tune with his time, deplored the 
increasing popularity of portraits over historical subjects. Here 
again his social and aesthetic views were inextricably mixed, and 
equally conservative. For example, in reviewing the Salon for 
1769, he declaims: ‘En vain le public se plaint depuis longtemps de 
cette foule obscure de bourgeois qu'on lui fait passer sans cesse 
en revue. La facilité du genre, l'utilité qu'il procure et la vanité de 
tous ces petits personnages encouragent nos artistes naissants, 
gátent méme ceux que des talents distingués pourraient couvrir 
d'une gloire durable et font du bel art de la peinture une espéce de 
métier qui rapproche souvent le peintre de génie et le peintre 
médiocre' (xiii.43). The connection between the author's social 
and aesthetic views is even clearer in an earlier review in the 
Mémoires of an exhibition at the Académie de Saint Luc: “Toute 


10 ;9 August 1780. xv.262-263. This dans Paris et attribuée à un abbé de 
entry was allegedly drawn from a qualité’. The clevertechniqueinvolved 
‘gazette manuscrite trés accréditée here will be discussed in chapter vi. 
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la partie historique est détestable. Le portrait y est fort en vogue; 
ce genre peu digne d'éloge n'est admissible que lorsqu'on offre 
les personnages qui méritent les éloges de la nation. On y voit un 
tas de filles et d'hommes sans titre, qui ne peuvent exciter aucune 
sensation' (25 September 1762, i.129). 

The vogue of portraits led Bachaumont to proclaim at several 
points that sculpture was in a higher state of development than 
painting (xiii.23; cf. i.129), although he has relatively little of 
interest to say on individual sculptors. When he at last had a 
chance to praise a historical painting, he was elated: ‘Ce n'est 
point dégrader la majesté de l'histoire, que de mettre au rang de 
ses sujets le portrait en pied du Roi de Prusse, par m. Amédée 
Vanloo. Ce héros est un germe si fécond pour elle, qu'il lui appar- 
tient tout entier” (1769 Salon, xiii.39). It was through Frederick 
the great that the marquis d'Eguilles had obtained permission to 
return to France from Great Britain; one wonders if this personal 
recollection, as well as the general adulation of the age, might 
have entered into Bachaumont's unmitigated praise of the Prus- 
sian monarch. We shall see that this awe before a crowned head 
was somewhat out of step with the overall thrust of the Mémoires 
secrets. 

Bachaumont also condemned those artists who in servile 
fashion flattered the taste of the royal court for sensuality rather 
than for substance. Here re-emerges that curious current of 
austerity which we saw in the autobiography directed against 
the frivolity of courtiers at Versailles. Typical is his severe judg- 
ment of the “Marche de Bohémiens’ by Boucher, who in 1765 
became first painter to the king; of secondary interest is the stress 
on ‘local colour’: “Vous savez que notre artiste est renommé pour 
la correction de son dessin, pour les graces de son pinceau; voué 
particuliérement aux bergeries, son défaut est d'ajouter trop de 
finesse et d'esprit à ses physionomies: c'est le Fontenelle de la pein- 
ture. Jugez s'il était propre à nous rendre des Bohémiens. En vain 
a-t-il voulu donner de la force à sa touche, tous ses minois sont à 
la française et ne sont nullement dans le costume étranger. Ce 
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défaut n'est rien en comparaison du manque d'ordonnance dans 
sa composition, et de la confusion générale qui de tous ses groupes 
forme un morceau d'hommes, d'animaux, de femmes, de mar- 
chandises, où l’œil ne peut rien débrouiller. D'ailleurs nulle intel- 
ligence de clair obscure, point de repos: aussi toutes les couleurs 
se confondent et s'excluent réciproquement et ne présentent au 
spectateur qu'un nuage blanchátre'". 

Similarly, Bachaumont shows distaste for the voluptuous nudes 
of the rococo period. In the Mémoires he writes of a painting by 
Baudouin entitled ‘Le Confessionnal’ which aroused the wrath 
of the archbishop of Paris, adding, ‘Il est certain qu'elle [his 
vigilance] aurait eu de quoi s'exercer sur cette exposition, pleine 
de nudités les plus scandaleuses et de postures en tous les genres”. 
One is reminded of Diderot's frequent exhortations against 
nudity. 

In the preface to his Zssaz Bachaumont had stated his fondness 
for praising the works of artists with whom he was personally 
acquainted (and they were numerous). He committed this intel- 
lectual peccadillo in the case of Baudouin, whose family he knew 
well, calling him the ‘Greuze de la miniature’ and the ‘La Fon- 
taine de la peinture'?. Quite the reverse is true in the case of 


H 1769 Salon, xiii.33-34. On Bou- 
cher's death in 1770 the Mémoires 
summed him up as follows: ‘En géné- 
ral, cet artiste a joui d’une réputation 
précoce, et portée beaucoup au-dela de 
ce qu'il méritait. Il avait un pinceau 
facile, agréable, spirituel, et peut-étre 
trop fin pour les détails champétres 
auxquels il s'était consacré. Toutes ses 
Bergéres ressemblaient à celles de Fon- 
tenelle, et avaient plus de coqueterie 
que de naturel. Son genre n'était pas 
proportionné à son rang: c'est comme 
si l'on donnait le sceptre de la Littéra- 
ture à un faiseur d'Idylles ou d'Eclo- 
gues' (5 June 1770, v.119-120). Dide- 


rots opinion of Boucher was very 
similar to this. 

1215 September 1765, ii.235. The 
critic did not have this reaction four 
years later when he described two sta- 
tues by Couston: ‘La Vénus, belle de 
ses seuls charmes, est dans une nudité 
qui laisse admirer la pureté du dessin 
du compositeur’ (8 June 1769, iv.247- 
248). No doubts his criteria were 
different for sculpture; the problem of 
treating nudes in sculpture had 
occupied him in the Essai (pp.41-42). 

13 1767 Salon, xiii.22, 30. See also 
Goncourt, Portraits, p.68. 
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Baudouin's father-in-law, Boucher (who, of course, enjoyed a 
great reputation without Bachaumont's assistance). Although 
Bachaumont was very critical of the famous artist in his ‘Salons’, 
the two apparently maintained a warm friendship, if we may judge 
from an undated letter from the author to Boucher concerning 
the latter's plan to paint nine tableaux based on La Fontaine's 
Psyché. It begins with a consideration of the potential of La 
Fontaine's work for such a transposition: “Pour l'amour de vous, 
j'ai relu la Psiché de La Fontaine. Elle m'a fait un plaisir toujours 
nouveau. Il semble que l'Amour luy-méme ait donné à La Fon- 
taine la plus belle plume de ses ailes pour écrire cette histoire. Non 
seulementil y a dans cette histoire de quoy faire plusieurs tableaux, 
mais une galerie entiére, quelque longue qu'elle füt. Vous la pein- 
driez, si j'étois Louis Quinze; vous auriez pour cela plus d'avan- 
tage qu'aucun autre, indépendamment de votre talent'. Bachau- 
mont next lists, with great zest, the specific subjects he thinks 
appropriate for each of the nine tableaux, and concludes: ‘Mais, 
avant tout, je vous exhorte à lire Psiché, opéra de Quinault, et 
Psiché, comédie de Moliére: cela donne toujours des idées, et ne 
peut que servir et profiter; l'esprit rémué échauffe la tête et anime 
la main, et cela ne peut que bien faire. On peut voir aussi, par 
curiosité, la Psiché de Raphaël, gravée par Marc-Antoine, à ce que 
je crois. Elle est chez M. Crozat, et chez M. Mariette. Mais, ce qu’il 
y a de mieux à faire, c'est de lire et relire la Psyché de La Fontaine 
et surtout bien regarder madame Boucher’. 

Bachaumont’s severe criticism of Boucher in the ‘Salons’ was 
extended to the latter’s student, Jean Honoré Fragonard, who, 
according to the author, held out great promise in the historical 
genre but who displayed nothing at the 1769 Salon: ‘On prétend 


14 quoted by van Bever. ii.315-317. ^ Boucher while reserving his true opi- 
Cf. Goncourt, pp.68-69. Where now nion for the posthumously published 
is the Bachaumont who had condemn- ‘Salons’. Crozat and Mariette, as we 
ed ‘scandalous nudities'? It wouldseem shall see, were personal friends of the 
that Bachaumont publicly praised ^ author. 
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que l'appas du gain l’a détourné de la belle carrière oü il était entré, 
et qu'au lieu de travailler pour la gloire et pour la postérité, il se 
contente de briller aujourd'hui dans les boudoirs et dans les garde- 
robes' (xiii.32). 

Bachaumont's scorn for the decadence of the rococo also played 
a part in his belief, held in common with Diderot, that the artist 
must have a measure of freedom to follow the dictates of his own 
imagination. In 1769, for example, he wrote: ‘Les amateurs ne 
peuvent que louer m. Hallé de résister constamment à la frivolité 
du siécle et de suivre l'impulsion de son génie, qui le porte aux 
grandes choses’ (xiii.35). This open-mindedness to new avenues 
of expression permitted the author to admire two painters who 
explored the beauties of external nature, and who thereby struck 
a new note. In 1767 he wrote of Vernet's ‘Clair de lune’: ‘On 
admire avec quel art il a fait jouer cet astre dans l'onde et en a rendu 
tous les reflets. La vérité est le grand caractére de ce peintre' 
(xiii.17). Two years later he was even more enthusiastic about 
Robert: ‘Cet artist étonnant orne aujourd'hui le salon d'un 
nombre considérable de tableaux. Ici ce sont de magnifiques édi- 
fices enrichis de tous les détails possibles. Là, des ruines effrayantes 
attestent trop bien les injures et les dégradations du temps destruc- 
teur. Coulent ensuite des eaux transparentes, dont l'oeil perce le 
crystal. Plus loin, s'ouvre une grotte profonde, où le spectateur 
semble craindre de pénétrer. Partout, une grande vérité. . . . Le 
pinceau de l'auteur parait se jouer à travers toutes ces masses: 
l'amateur s'y proméne, s'y égare et se retrouve tour à tour’ 
(xiii.50). Bachaumont, like Diderot, was quite capable of losing 
himself in an imaginative flight before what we today would call 
the pre-Romantic. 

Only rarely did Bachaumont in effect disparage creativity by 
unfavourably comparing the work of a contemporary with the 
same subject as treated by an established master. He says of the 
paintings of Loutherbourg that ‘il y a d'excellentes choses dans 
toutes; jusque dans ses “Pélerins d'Emmaüs" qu'on critique 
fort. Il devait éviter de prendre un sujet porté à son plus grand 
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effet par Paul Véronése’ (xiii.41-42). Years before, Bachau- 
mont had expressed his esteem for Veronese in the Æssai sur 
la peinture. 

One artist for whom the author did not share Diderot's en- 
thusiasm was Chardin. He reported in 1769: “Je trouve parmi les 
conseillers, M. Chardin, renommé dans son genre pour une imi- 
tation naive et savante à la fois de la nature muette. Son tableau 
des "Attributs des arts et des récompenses qui leur sont accor- 
dées", répétition avec quelques changements du méme sujet 
exécuté pour l'Impératrice des Russies, peu frappant aux yeux du 
gros public, est regardé par certains connaisseurs comme un mor- 
ceau distingué par un coloris vigoureux et transparent.... 
Quelques tableaux de fruits, de gibier; d'autres représentant des 
bas-reliefs; une “femme qui revient du marché”, sont d'une vérité 
plus à la portée de tout le monde et se font considérer davantage, 
quoique d'un mérite bien inférieur’ (xiii.40). Bachaumont’s cool- 
ness toward Chardin does not appear to be based on any aristo- 
cratic disdain for middle-class subjects, as might be expected, but 
rather in a prejudice against still lifes. In the 1767 Salon (xiii.21) 
we find the following brief mention: ‘Je ne dirai qu'un mot de 
M. Chardin qui a traité le public aussi fort succinctement. Il n'a 
donné que deux tableaux représentant “divers instruments de 
musique". Ils sont destinés pour les appartements de Bellevue et 
magnifiques dans leur genre. Mais quel genre!’ Elsewhere he 
admitted, ‘je ne fais pas grand cas du génie concentré dans la 
nature inanimée' (xiii.49). 

The artist for whom Bachaumont reserved his greatest praise 
was Greuze, who exemplified, along with Rousseau in literature, 
the current (or rather the tidal wave) of sensibilité after 1760. To- 
day it is fashionable to condemn Greuze’s work as mushy senti- 
mentality, but in its time it represented a healthy reaction against 
the excesses of the rococo. Bachaumont was so swept away that 
he dedicated most of an entire letter in the 1769 Salon to this 
painter. Ítis true that he begins by defending the Academy's rejec- 
tion of Greuze's “L’empereur Sévère reproche à Caracalla son fils’ 
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as qualification for an appointment as peintre d’ histoire’. He ends, 
however, by completely vindicating Greuze and public opinion 
against the strictures of the Academy. 

Bachaumont begins his review of ‘Une jeune fille faisant sa 
prière au pied de l'autel de l'amour! by noting certain defects of 
composition: the body of the girl, he says, is poorly drawn; Love 
looks like ‘un magot de la Chine’; the crown he wears ‘n’a aucune 
proportion avec les figures’: “Mais l'expression de la téte de la 
petite femelle est si belle; sa figure est si ingénue; il y a tant d’onc- 
tion dans son receuillement, qu’on oublie tout le reste, et que le 
peintre parait lui avoir tout sacrifié à dessein. On ne fait pas méme 
attention aux autres détails, tels que les bosquets sombres, lieu de 
la scène, des fleurs, des tourterelles très agréablement rendues. On 
ne voit que la servante dévote de Dieu; et le spectateur serait tenté 
d'exaucer sur le champ sa priére'. Bachaumont goes on to sum up 
the genius of this painter: 'En général, M. Greuze donne une áme 
à tout ce qu'il touche. Ce mouvement fait son talent principal et 
le caractére essentiel de ses ouvrages. Il rend surtout les enfants 
avec ces traits de vivacité, cette surabondance de vie, qu'aucun 
autre peintre n'a encore rendus. Ses tableaux mémes se ressentent 
de l'action de son pinceau, et les personnages semblent au moment 
de s'échapper de la toile’. 

In concluding, the author abandons his customary restraint: “La 
plume me tombe des mains en ce moment, Monsieur, et il n’est 
pas possible de vous parler d'aucun autre peintre aprés celui-là, 
qui donne trop à penser, et remplit l’âme au point de ne pouvoir 
S'arréter sur aucun autre objet du méme genre’ (xiii.58-60). Once 
again, Bachaumont is on common ground with his fellow critic 
Diderot. 

We saw numerous hints of religious scepticism in the author's 


autobiography. That he was thoroughly imbued with the spirit 


15 xiii.5 4-55. According to Bachau- which seems to have involved little 
mont, Greuze's mistake was to have more than the Academy’s desire to 
chosen to paint a word rather than an punish Greuze's pride, see 26 August 
action. For background onthe quarrel, 1767, iii.219-220. 
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of the Enlightenment by the time of the ‘Salons’ is shown by his 
reaction to several paintings by La Grenée on religious subjects: 
‘La Vierge aux anges’, ‘Le Bain de l'Enfant Jésus’, ‘La Vierge fai- 
sant jouer l'Enfant Jésus’, and “Le Petit Saint-Jean avec un mou- 
ton’. ‘Ona trouvé le second sujet indécent’, reports Bachaumont 
(1769 Salon, xiii.38-39), ‘dignes des siècles barbares et de Pigno- 
rance des peintres flamands. L’enfant Jésus qui montre son der- 
riére, a fait rire les impies et révolté les dévots. Le troisiéme a paru 
vrai, mais peu convenable en ce siècle, où il ne faut point trop 
humaniser la Divinité’. The author quickly retreats, no doubt for 
the sake of caution, from a religious to an aesthetic viewpoint: ‘A 
ne regarder ces jolis morceaux que comme peintre, ils sont doux 
et riants’. One must conclude, however, that only the power of a 
Greuze could have made this sceptic wish to fulfill the prayer of a 
‘devout servant’. 

Bachaumont’s art criticism, as we have seen, has a number of 
points in common with that of the younger Diderot and, for that 
matter, with the age in general: stress on content over technique, 
a preference for historical subjects over portraits, and a love of 
colour. A study of Bachaumont’s criticism helps us put the ideas 
of his famous contemporary in proper perspective. Diderot’s in- 
sistence upon the ethical function of art is absent in Bachaumont 
(or at least is not explicit), but both critics condemn the decadence 
of the rococo, of the ‘maniéré’, and, by implication, of court life at 
Versailles. On the whole, Bachaumont’s criticism in the ‘Salons’ 
seems to strike a wholesome balance between the traditional and 
the contemporary, between servility and severity. His reviews ad- 
mittedly lack the imagination and verve of those which Diderot 
furnished for the Correspondance littéraire"; but perhaps they 


16 in the 1767 ‘Salon’ (xiii.24-25) we 
havea hint of the politics to come: ‘Qui 
n’est enchanté de retrouver au salon le 
buste de ce génie immortel, qui a fait 
une si grande époque dans la révolu- 
tion de l'esprit humain en France? Je 
veux parler de M. de Montesquieu.’ 
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the philosophes vaunted verve in 
reviewing some portraits by Michel 
Vanloo: ‘Il a peint M. Diderot avec 
cette téte nue et fumante, sur laquelle 
cet auteur est obligé de jeter de l'eau 
froide de temps à autre, pour modérer 
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make up for it in consistency and solidity. This, at any rate, is the 
opinion of Topazio (p.1648), who says of Bachaumont: ‘His 
criticism was consistently sound and enlightened, and detailed 
enough to make his comments critically meaningful without be- 
ing excessively descriptive and personal. He was, to our mind, the 
best critic before Diderot’. 


2. Music 


Bachaumont, perhaps once again reflecting a prejudice of his 
time, had very little to say on the subject of music; there is no sec- 
tion, nor even a paragraph, on this art in his Essar. Yet he did play 
a part, albeit minor and seemingly unrecognized at the time, in 
the famous ‘querelle des bouffons', which ravaged the Parisian 
intellectual world in the early 1750s. 

In the Année littéraire for 1754 (vi.275-277) there appeared a 
brief letter entitled ‘L'Esprit de l’art musical’, in which Fréron 
tells his ‘monsieur’ that he had forgotten to make known to him 
a little manuscript which had circulated at the moment when the 
‘querelle’ was at its peak (early 1753). Fréron then reproduces the 
‘petit papier manuscrit' — Bachaumont's contribution to the musi- 
cal wars: ‘A Rome, sous le règne d'Auguste, c'est-à-dire dans les 
temps où les sciences et les beaux arts furent portés au plus haut 
degré de perfection, il y avait, pendant les jeux séculaires, un spec- 
tacle magnifique, ot un fameux compositeur était depuis bien des 
années en possession des applaudissements du public. De mauvais 
farceurs venus par-delà les monts s'avisérent de vouloir enlever 
à cet artiste les suffrages de la nation. Les amateurs se partagèrent 


les accès d'un génie bouillant’. As if 
sensing that the bounds of bienséance 
had been overstepped, he retreats in a 
footnote: ‘C’est ce que rapportent ses 
amis' (1727 Salon, xiii.15). 

18 in appraising the critic's impor- 
tance as successor to La Font de Saint- 


Yenne, Baillet de Saint-Julien, Le 
Blanc, Raynal, and Grimm, Topazio 
states (p.1656): ‘Bachaumont seemed 
successfully to combine all the ele- 
ments employed by his predecessors in 
a highly readable and knowledgeable 
art criticism’. Cf. Wildenstein, p.1. 
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insensiblement; on appella les uns *Lullistes', les autres 'Bouffo- 
nistes’. Il y avait dans les deux parties des sénateurs, des chevaliers, 
des savants, des poètes, des géomètres, des musiciens, des artistes, 
des gens de goût et du peuple. Les têtes s'échaufférent peu à peu; 
on fit des épigrammes, des chansons, des critiques, des satires, des 
prophéties [of Grimm?], etc., etc., etc. On se plaisanta récipro- 
quement, on se picota; on dit des bons mots; on prodigua les iro- 
nies; on se traita durement et on en vint jusqu'aux injures’. 

As he recounts the outcome, the author makes clear his opinion 
of music; there is a curious similarity, it should be noted, be- 
tween Bachaumont's picture of these ‘sects’ and the assault by 
Voltaire and the philosophes in general against the doctrinal dis- 
putes of religious sects: ‘Enfin, à la honte de l'esprit et du coeur 
humain, d'anciens amis se refroidirent, s’indisposèrent, et finirent 
par se brouiller et se hair: tout cela pour des sons qui affectaient 
différemment des oreilles différemment organisées, et dans un 
siècle où la politesse et les égards étaient portés au plus haut point. 
Ne serait-on pas tenté de croire que cela se serait passé entre les 
Centaures et les Lapithes?’ 

In the autobiography we saw evidence of Bachaumont’s fond- 
ness for suspended judgment, his disinclination to take sides; it 
may be that his neutrality here is a reflection of that sceptical frame 
of mind, so characteristic of seventeenth-century freethinkers and 
their spiritual heirs. At any rate, we find a similar attitude in the 
later Mémoires secrets in a review of Rousseau’s Dictionnaire de 
musique: ‘On ne congoit pas comment un homme qui a autant 
senti, autant pensé, peut avoir acquis a ce degré la théorie d’un art 
aussi aride et dégoütant dans ses principes, qu'agréable dans ses 
effets’. (Again we see that peculiar penchant, not for the all-out 
stand, but for advance and retreat. Bachaumont, it appears, 


19 ro December 1767, iii.274[264]- screamed at a pestering priest: ‘Quel 
265. When the great Rameau died, the diable venez-vous me chanter là, M. le 
Mémoires did little more than point ^ curé? Vous avez la voix fausse” (12 
out his avarice and record the anecdote September 1764, ii.91). 
that on his deathbed the musician 
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agreed at least implicitly with Alembert, who in the ‘Discours 
préliminaire’ of the Encyclopédie relegated music to the last place 
among the arts because the ancients had ignored it in their 
theorizings. 


3. Architecture and urbanisme 


The last and longest section of Bachaumont's E'ssai—‘L’ Archi- 
tecture'—is clearly the one dearest to its author. Bachaumont in- 
vites his imaginary friend to turn his glance from the gardens at 
Versailles, setting for the tour of sculptures, to the buildings 
themselves, which he calls ‘plus importants par leur étendue, que 
frappants par leur décoration extérieure'. After sketching a brief 
history of the cháteau, the author concludes that it does not bear 
close scrutiny: ‘Vu d'une certaine distance, il surprend, mais plus 
on approche, plus l'admiration diminue'. Reflecting a thoroughly 
eighteenth-century viewpoint, he sums up Versailles as ‘une 
triste solitude, qui doit tout à l'Art et rien à la Nature’. In 
Bachaumont's harsh judgment we can see the aesthetic counter- 
part to his political antipathy to the royal court, of which he might 
well have said, “The closer you get, the more its luster diminishes’. 

There is one exception to Bachaumont's condemnation— the 
Orangerie—and the reason is clear when we recall his crucial 
childhood encouter: ‘On prétend que la première idée de ce vaste 
bátiment, fut donnée à Louis xiv par le fameux Le Nótre, ce 
célébre créateur des plus beaux jardins.... Jusqu'à lui nous 
avons eu des hommes capables de faire de jolis jardins pour des 
particuliers, mais trés peu de propres à en faire de magnifiques' 
(pp.55-56). Thus the author is as admiring of the gardens them- 


selves as he was lukewarm about the statues therein. He lauds Le 


20 Essai, pp.53-55. Cf. Fréronin the ona témoigné une grande prédilection 
review of the work already cited: ‘On ^ pour cet endroit, et l'on n'en a fait 
a dit de ce château que c'était un favori ^ qu'une belle, mais triste solitude, qui 
sans mérite. La comparaison est juste; doit tout à l’art” (Lettres, iv.341). 
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Nôtre’s genius in creating the grand canal and in the process men- 
tions a certain old man who lived near the great architect in the 
palace; we may assume this to be the author's grandfather 
(pp-63-64). 

For the rest of the architectural tour Bachaumont arranges to 
meet his friend in Paris—as was natural, since this was the writer's 
physical and spiritual home after about 1730. He had rejected a 
post as premier président in the parlement; but this was in order to 
fill, in the words of the Goncourts, an office of his own making— 
‘édile honoraire de la ville de Paris'?t. His ultimate loyalty (polit- 
ically as well as aesthetically) was to the capital and its welfare; 
he reportedly took copious notes on the streets, monuments, and 
curiosities of the city. In this sphere, as in diplomacy, his con- 
nections were numerous, including, for example, the marquis de 
Gesvres, governor of Paris, another of his relatives. When pressed 
by sceptics as to his real motives, the author allegedly had a ready 
reply: ‘Ce n’est point pour moi que je le fais, c'est pour ma patrie'?. 

From all indications, Bachaumont maintained throughout this 
period that interest in the theatre which we saw manifested in the 
autobiography. Among his many architectural concerns was the 
completion of a projected theatre in the palace at Versailles. 
Furthermore, it is clear from a letter of Voltaire to Argental of 
1 September 1749 that Bachaumont acted as a kind of liaison be- 
tween the circle of madame Doublet and the world of the theatre; 
Voltaire asked that Bachaumont attend to the staging of his play 
Sémiramis: *M. de Curi m'a écrit qu'on avait ordonné un beau 
tombeau pour trés haut et puissant prince Ninus, roi d'Assyrie. 
Détachez, je vous en prie, M. de Bachaumont aux sieurs Slotz; 
Slotz [sloth] signifie paresseux en anglais' (Best.3455). 


22 ibid., p.64. This quotation may be 
apocryphal but it perhaps contains a 
truth about the author's motives. 


21 Portraits intimes, p.63. Ever 
searching for epithets, the Goncourts 
endow Bachaumont (p.65) with a 
second honorary title—'le conseiller 
par excellence de toutes les choses pari- 
siennes’. 
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In his zeal for city beautification Bachaumont was by no means 
isolated. The 1740s and early 1750s, particularly after the signing 
of the peace at Aix-la- Chapelle, witnessed a proliferation of plans 
for a ‘great society’. This was the period of Louis ‘le bien-aimé’, 
when the so-called thèse royale was in its heyday and confidence 
abounded in the ability of the monarch to do good. In architecture 
the decade of the 1740s was an era of unprecedented expansion 
(Cobban, i.40). However, the building of luxurious town houses 
by wealthy aristocrats fleeing the royal court accounted for much 
of the boom; thus was created the classical danger that private 
interest would outstrip public good. One concrete example that 
greatly concerned Bachaumont was the Champs Elysées. In the 
preceding century Colbert, whom Bachaumont admired, had 
completed the left side of the avenue (from the perspective of the 
Tuileries) but had left unplanted the right side. In subsequent 
years the land on the unfinished side was purchased by private 
individuals who built there magnificent town houses with large 
gardens, thus inhibiting the completion of Colbert’s project for 
a symmetrical boulevard. Bachaumont strikes the major theme of 
this section of the Essa? when he comments: ‘On forme de vastes 
projets, on commence, on va jusqu'à un certain point et l'on 
n'achéve rien’ (pp.59-60). Fréron, in his 1751 (iv.343) review of 
the Zssaz, sympathetically outlines Bachaumont's recommenda- 
tions: “L’auteur y supplée en imaginant de fermer ces jardins par 
des terrasses, par des fossés revétus, ou par des grilles de fer peintes 
en vert; on en a usé ainsi à Londres dans le parc de St. James, où 
cela fait un trés bel effet. Par ce moyen la vue ne serait point offus- 
quée, et l'on jouirait du spectacle de ces jardins.’ 

It is not surprising that during their stroll through Paris the 
author and his disciple pass by the Luxembourg palace, built for 
Maria de' Medici. The construction ofa new square in front of this 
palace was one of Bachaumont’s fond dreams. After crossing the 
Seine the two connoisseurs arrive at two palaces built for that 


?3 Essai, pp.68-69; Goncourt, p.64. 
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other Medici so important in French history, Catherine—the 
Tuileries palace and the Hótel de Soissons. It was entirely appro- 
priate that Bachaumont in the Essai should pause before the latter 
monument, for he had played a vital róle in its history. The so- 
called ‘horoscope’ column of the Hótel had been constructed in 
the sixteenth century so that Catherine might watch the stars in 
the company of her favourite, a Florentine astronomer. In 1748 
the column nearly became another example of the triumph of 
private over public interest—the Hótel was to be demolished by 
the creditors of a nobleman. Bachaumont, in Fréron’s words 
(pp-344-345) ‘animé d'un zéle digne des beaux jours d'Athénes et 
de Rome’, intervened to save the column for posterity by buying 
it out of his own pocket. T'wo years later, when the city purchased 
the land for the purpose of building the wheat market, a grateful 
prévost des marchands reportedly reimbursed the author and 
promised that the column would remain standing. 

Thus Bachaumont could write in the 1751 Zssaz, with no hint 
at all of his own involvement: *Cette colonne appartient aujour- 
d'hui à la ville, peut-être la démolira-t-on par la suite, quoiqu'elle 
méritat d'étre conservée et restaurée; on en pourrait faire une fon- 
taine publique' (p. 72). At this point we can clearly see how the 
Essai has been transformed from a manual for dilettantes to a 
pragmatic plea for action, as the author states in a characteristic 
advance-and-retreat fashion: ‘Les Rois n'ont qu'à vouloir, ordon- 
ner, protéger, encourager et récompenser, ils ne manqueront 
jamais d'habiles gens en tout genre. Mais notre objet aujourd'hui 
n'est pas d'entrer dans ces détails’ (pp.73-74). The author's idea 
of a fountain, at least, was fulfilled in 1819. 

Years later the following entry, apparently not composed by 
Bachaumont himself (unless we discount modesty), appeared in 
the Mémoires secrets: “On répand dans le public une estampe, gra- 
vée il y a plusieurs années, mais qui était restée dans le plus grand 
secret; elle a été faite d'aprés la Colonne Médicis. Elle représente 
l'extérieur de cet ouvrage, et la coupe intérieure est perpendicu- 
laire. Dans un coin du tableau on voit l'Ignorance en bonnet 
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d'áne, qui améne à sa suite des pionniers et d'autres ouvriers, 
préts à démolir. Au pied de la colonne se trouvent des Sauvages, 
qui se disposent à la défendre. Ils supportent les armes de M. de 
Bignon, alors Prévost des Marchands. On sait que ce fut M. de 
Bachaumont qui s'opposa pour lors à cette barbarie, ayant acheté 
le monument (29 August 1763, i.270-271). In May 1771, shortly 
after Bachaumont's death, Diderot recorded the event with 
characteristic verve: ‘C’est lui qui acheta, il y a quinze ou dix- 
huit ans, cette colonne de l'hótel de Soissons où l'on a construit 
depuis la halle aux blés, monument passablement mesquin de la 
régence de Catherine de Médicis’*. 

In 1931 Bachaumont's involvement in the Soissons affair was 
brought into question by an exchange of notes and queries in the 
Intermédiaire des chercheurs et curieux. The brief dialogue was 
launched by a Doctor L., who noted that some historians had 
denied to Bachaumont the róle traditionally credited to him and 
queried: ‘Où en est cette question, sur laquelle il y a une vingtaine 
d'années, la controverse durait encore?’ The challenge was taken 
up by a certain Gaston Prinet, who began by giving the version 
of the historian Camille Piton in his Histoire de Paris: le quartier 
des Halles (Paris 1891): ‘Lorsqu’en 1748, la démolition de l'hótel 
de Soissons fut commencée, Bachaumont fit paraître dans le Mer- 
cure, au mois de novembre de la méme année, un article dans 
lequel il proposait de racheter la colonne, d'y adapter une fon- 
taine et d'y placer une inscription de Marmontel. Cette proposi- 
tion ne fut pas agréée; néanmoins son auteur fit répandre dans le 
public, en 1752, le bruit qu'il avait acheté de ses deniers la colonne 
et l'avait ensuite recédée à la ville’. Bachaumont's claims were con- 
tested, Prinet continues, by Leroux de Lincy, who in his Essai 
historique de la paroisse de Saint-Eustache produced a document 
showing that the architect of Paris had purchased the column in 
1750 for 1800 livres and had then sold it to the city for the same 
sum: ‘Piton fait observer, à cette occasion, qu'aucun des érudits 


24 Correspondance littéraire, ix.317- 
318. 
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contemporains qui se sont occupés de l'hótel de Soissons et de la 
colonne. . ., tels que Bonamy et Terrasson, ne parlent du róle que 
Bachaumont s'est attribué dans cette affaires. 

Today it is very difficult to arrive at a definitive judgment on 
this matter, to separate legend from fact. The case against 
Bachaumont appears well documented. But we have the testi- 
mony ofthe Mémoires secrets and of two contemporaries— Fréron 
and Diderot—that he did perform this enlightened action. 

Bachaumont’s architectural tour with his friend in the Zssaz 
was well planned: their last and longest look is at the building 
which preoccupied the author above all others—the Louvre. It 
was, say the Goncourts (p.66), ‘sa grande et constante pensée’. 
According to these biographers he defended the Louvre col- 
lections against the maisons royales, reclaimed for the Louvre 
many paintings stored at Versailles and elsewhere, researched its 
history and laws, and called for the restoration of the grand salon 
and the opening of the Apollo gallery*. 

But Bachaumont's overriding concern was that the external 
construction of the palace be completed. He begins this portion of 
the Essai with a brief historical sketch, tracing the origins of the 
great edifice (and in the process revealing his immersion in clas- 
sical doctrine): *Nos rois avaient un ancien palais dans l'emplace- 
ment où est situé aujourd'hui le Louvre. C'était un amas confus 
de tours et de batiments gothiques, sans ordre et sans symétrie’. 
He notes the successive contributions of Francis 1, Henry 11, and 
finally Louis xiv, who finished the cour. Above all, the author 
praises Louis's choice of Claude Perrault to design the great 
colonnade facing the church of St Germain-L'Auxerrois. How- 
ever, this superb beginning was not carried to its culmination, and 


25 I? Intermédiaire des chercheurs et 26 with characteristic overstatement 
curieux (1931), xciv.100-101, 201-202. the Goncourts report that Bachaumont 
At the end of the latter article, Georges went into action ‘each time a stone 
Billard, without adducing any addi- ^ detached itself from the cornice’. 
tional documentation, reaffirms Ba- 
chaumont's róle as saviour of the 
monument. 
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all because of bad politics: ‘Une longue guerre, des changements 
dans le ministére, la mort de M. Colbert, et peut-étre plus que tout 
cela, le goüt que Louis xiv prit pour Versailles et les grandes 
dépenses qu'il y fit, en furent cause’ (pp.76-82). 

Bachaumont and his faithful friend next step back to get a full 
view of the colonnade and are deeply disappointed: ‘Nous vimes 
avec douleur que ce magnifique édifice était offusqué par de 
vilaines et chétives maisons, qui en dérobent à la vue les plus 
considérables parties'. The remedy, says the author, is simple: tear 
the houses down, since the land they occupy belongs to the king. 
Bachaumont then steps out of his Essai to make a forthright plea: 
"Espérons d'unelongue paix que nous devons à un Monarque sage 
et modéré, quoique vainqueur; espérons de son goût noble et 
grand, des bonnes intentions et de la prudente administration du 
bon citoyen [Tournehem] à qui il a confié la direction générale de 
ses bátiments; de la facon de pensée élevée du ministre qui a le 
département de Paris [the comte d’Argenson], que le temps vien- 
dra ot les bons Français et les habitants de cette capitale, qui se 
sont toujours distingués par un zéle ardent pour leurs Souverains, 
auront le plaisir de voir achever un palais, digne d'étre habité par 
ceux qui seront toujours l'objet de leur respect et de leur amour”. 
Bachaumont's praise of the king was not empty rhetoric; as noted 
above, this was the era when Louis xv still had much credit with 
the enlightened of France. Unfortunately, such faith was to be 
short-lived, as we shall see in our study of the Mémoires secrets. 

The completion of the Louvre, and of the Champs Elysées, 
rested for Bachaumont upon a fundamental prerequisite—the re- 
establishment of Paris as the royal residence and the abandonment 
of Versailles, viewed as an égarement in the long sweep of French 
history. Here again aesthetics merges with politics, to the de- 
triment of the sun king's later reign (but not of his early policies). 


27 the author adds in a more specific — s'en flatter: qu'il revienne, et ils seront 
vein: ‘Hélas! il y a eu un moment, qui contents’ (pp.83-84). Cf. Fréron, 
n'est pas encore éloigné, où ils [les — iv.342. 
bons Frangais, etc.] ont cru pouvoir 
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Henry 1v offers the historical precedent, according to the Essaz 
(pp.85-86), for a king who loved Paris and made concerted efforts 
to beautify it. Yet the author would not have been content with 
any royal residence; only the Louvre was, in his words, *worthy 
of being inhabited’ by the sovereign. This is clear from an entry in 
the later Mémoires secrets concerning the Palais royal, residence 
of the regent after the death of Louis xiv; a description of the 
staircase, which the regent had remodeled, provides an oppor- 
tunity for the following tirade: ‘On visite par occasion tout le reste 
du Palais, et l'on ne peut s'empécher de plaindre ce Prince d'avoir 
dépensé un argent énorme, pour ne produire qu'un monument 
informe, médiocre, mesquin, sans goüt, sans grace et sans 
majesté. Il y a méme des vices de construction qui annoncent 
de la part de l'architecte l'ignorance la plus crasse". 

In his Zssa? Bachaumont next takes up a contemporary plan for 
the construction of a gracious square in front of the Louvre, to be 
formed by Perrault’s colonnade, the quai de la Seine, a new Hôtel 
de Ville, and additional town houses. In the centre of this square 
was to be placed an equestrian statue of Louis xv, as planned by 
Destouches, the architect of Paris. The realization of this project, 
asserts the author, presupposes the completion of the palace itself. 
Furthermore, it would necessitate the destruction, not only of the 
*vilaines et chétives maisons' around the colonnade, but also of 
the old church of St Germain-L’ Auxerrois, which, he says, could 
be rebuilt elsewhere. Once again Bachaumont displays an irre- 
verence toward the accumulated heritage of the middle ages?? 


(pp-88-89). 


287 November 1768, iv.135-136. the last century: ‘En architecture, sans 
According to the Goncourts (p.64). être un grand destructeur, Bachau- 
Bachaumont ‘demandait au duc d’Or- mont n'a pas pour le passé la piété que 
léans de tailler en arcades toutes les nous exigeons. Avec toute sa généra- 
allées du Palais-Royal.’ tion, Voltaire en téte, il ne voit goutte 

29 Louis de Préaudeau's reaction to aux monuments gothiques, vestiges 
the latter proposal illustrates. the  humiliants d'une époque d'obscurité et 
counter-revolutionary mentality of ^ de barbarie’ (p.540). 
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The plan for an equestrian statue of the king, and Bachaumont’s 
involvement in it, was the subject ofa letter he wrote in November 
1748 to the maréchal de Richelieu, grand-nephew of the cardinal, 
friend and debtor of Voltaire, and a veritable grand seigneur. The 
letter throws further light on its author’s dealings with the court, 
where Richelieu enjoyed great favour. Its obsequious tone re- 
minds us of the memoranda Bachaumont wrote to various minis- 
ters on behalf of his protégé; but it should be remembered that 
Voltaire himself, during his ‘courtier’ period and intermittently 
throughout his life, was quite capable of such sychophancy: ‘Je 
n’ay pas oublié les bontés dont vous avez bien voulu m’honorer 
dans ces tems heureux où j'avois presque tous les jours le bonheur 
de vous faire ma cour. A l'Académie, je crois aussi pouvoir me 
flatter que vous avez bien voulu me conserver quelque part dans 
l'honneur de votre souvenir, puisque j'en ay recu des marques 
obligeantes touttes les fois qu'un heureux hazard m'a fait trouver 
sur vostre chemin. C'est, Monseigneur, d'aprés ces idées si flat- 
teuses pour moi que je m'enhardis aujourd'hui à prendre la liberté 
de vous envoyer un mémoire contenant un Projet de Place pour 
la statue équestre du Roi, que la ville de Paris va faire ériger; j'ose 
prendre la liberté, Monseigneur, de vous supplier de vouloir bien 
vous le faire lire; avant de l'avoir lu, il paraitra long parce qu'il est 
épais, mais il est écrit en gros caractéres, sur de grand papier 
et à my-marge pour pouvoir y faire les corrections qu'on 
jugera nécessaires. Si ce projet, Monseigneur, estoit assez bon 
pour avoir votre suffrage, je le croirois victorieux: le Roi 
choisira celui qui lui agréra le plus dans le cours du mois 
de janvier prochain. Vous serez auprés de lui' (van Bever, 
1i.311-312). 

Richelieu replied almost immediately, thanking Bachaumont 
for the memorandum and assuring him that ‘je pense que l’on doit 
tout sacrifier pour pouvoir mettre au jour la belle colonnade du 
Louvre et que rien ne me paroit plus digne du goût d'un homme 
d'esprit et d'un amateur de Beaux-Arts que l'idée que vous avez 
eue à cet égard' (ii.312-314). 
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Nearly a year later, on 23 September 1749, Bachaumont wrote 
Richelieu a second letter, this time in a more personal vein; it 
reveals even more clearly his relationship with the Maréchal and 
the esteem in which he was held as a connoisseur of the arts: ‘Pay 
crü devoir attendre que vous fussiez plus tranquille pour avoir 
l'honneur de vous remercier de la bonté que vous avez eu de me 
permettre de voir vostre petite maison. J'en ay été enchanté, 
Monseigneur; tout y est d'un goust esquis, et de la plus élégante 
propreté. Je la connoissois avant qu'elle vous appartint, mais je 
ne l'ay pas reconnüe, tant vous l'avez embellie ainsi que le jar- 
din. . . . J'avois mené avec moi M. de Mayran, homme de goût et 
bon connoisseur et le Sr. Falconnet, un de nos meilleurs sculp- 
teurs. Nous ne pouvions nous lasser d'admirer vos belles statues, 
et surtout celles de Miquelange qui sont de la plus sublime beauté’. 

The Mairan mentioned here was a fellow member of madame 
Doublet’s salon and will be discussed in chapter 1v. Etienne Fal- 
conet was a good friend of Diderot and one of the century's most 
celebrated sculptors; his brother, as we shall see, was another of 
madame Doublet's faithful. Bachaumont continues his letter by 
reiterating his hopes for the completion of the Louvre, ‘la plus 
belle chose qu'il y eüt dans le monde, s'il étoit achevé, ce qui n'est 
pas aussi difficile que bien des gens se l'imaginent. The king 
desires it privately, he adds. ‘M. de Tournehem a de bonnes inten- 
tions, M. Gabriel m’a communiqué les idées qu’il a sur cela qui 
sont fort sensées’ (pp.314-315)*. 

Through political intrigue, or perhaps for reasons of cost, 
another site was chosen for the equestrian statue—a deserted area 
outside the city limits known as the Esplanade des Champs 
Elysées. Never at a loss for ideas, Bachaumont makes some sug- 
gestions for the embellishment of this spot in his Essai (pp.61, or). 
To the famous Gabriel, whom the author apparently knew well, 
was to fall the honour of constructing the place Louis xv, which 
today is the far-from-deserted place de la Concorde. 


9? cf. Goncourt, p.65. With thesame la Place projetée au carrefour de Bussi". 
letter Bachaumont sent a ‘Mémoire sur It seems he was indefatigable. 
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As part of his propaganda campaign Bachaumont in 1749 had 
published two anonymous ‘Mémoires sur le Louvre’. These were 
revised and expanded several times in 1750 and 1751 and bound, 
along with the second (1752) edition of the Essai sur la peinture, 
in a volume headed by La Font de Saint-Yenne's L’Ombre du 
grand Colbert (La Haye 1749). In the first ‘Mémoire’, published in 
April 1749, Bachaumont outlines two ways—the ‘grand projet’ 
and the ‘petit projet —in which the great palace could be com- 
pleted. Either plan, he asserts (as in the later Essaz), would neces- 
sitate making tabula rasa by sweeping away the old houses around 
the Cour du Louvre (now called the Cour Carrée). Satisfying his 
curious penchant for threefold categorization of the human spe- 
cies (seen also at the beginning of the Essai) the author dis- 
tinguishes three types of artists: first come the ‘ignorants’ and 
the ‘gens d'un génie borné’; ‘les artistes médiocres' and ‘les demi- 
connaisseurs’ make up the second group, nearly as numerous as 
the first; finally, there are those happy few, the ‘habiles artistes’ 
and ‘bons connaisseurs’. Just as in the Æssai, the author naturally 
puts his faith in the latter, although the goals to be accomplished 
are far more practical, more ‘serious’, one might say, than those 
set forth in a manual for dilettantes. Most of the battle in any 
architectural project, says the author of the ‘Mémoire’, is to make 
a good start, since a poor start means either destroying later at 
great expense what has been done or completing ‘with regret’ 
what has been begun. Expressing that belief in inevitable progress 
so characteristic of the Enlightenment, Bachaumont concludes: 
‘Il n'est question aujourd'hui que de bien commencer, et de tra- 
vailler petit à petit sur un méme plan général bien concu; le temps 
fera le reste' (La Font, pp.93-100). 

The second mémoire, ‘préférable au premier’, first appeared in 
November 1749. Bachaumont begins by noting man's propensity 
to make grandiose schemes in the abstract; ‘mais celui qui plus 
prudent, plus avisé et plus expérimenté, connait les hommes en 
général et les Frangais en particulier, ne se livre pas à de trop vastes 
projets qui demandent trop de temps et trop de dépense, et surtout 
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beaucoup de constance’. (These same sentiments would later 
lead the patriarch of Ferney to attack ‘les Welches'.) When the 
author lists the factors which often force postponement of great 
projects (e.g. the Louvre), we can see the genesis of an important 
passage in the Essai of two years later: ‘Différents rois, leur diffé- 
rente facon de penser, des changements de ministres, une guerre 
longue et coüteuse'. He criticizes Louis xiv, Colbert, and Per- 
rault for having spread themselves too thin over various 'vast 
projects’. Not content to do well, he claims, they tried to do 
‘better than well’, with the result that a multitude of buildings re- 
mained half-done for posterity?'. 

Included in the volume with the Zssaz and the two ‘Mémoires’ 
was an ‘Epitre à M. de Tournehem . . . sur la colonne de l'Hostel 
de Soissons' by the poet Gresset (pp.127-133), and an article by 
Fréron on a portrait of Bachaumont by Carmontelle. Noting that 
the 1751 and 1752 editions of the Essai are sold out, Fréron re- 
ports that the public wishes the author to offer a third edition and 
‘d’y ajouter des gravures dont cet ouvrage est trés susceptible’. 
After praising once again Bachaumont's many efforts on behalf 
of the capital, Fréron comes to the portrait: ‘M. de Carmontel, en 
le dessinant, a saisi ces traits qui font tant d'honneur à ce digne 
citoyen. Sa gravure nous le montre assis dans un fauteuil au milieu 
d'une place publique, prés de laquelle l'ingénieux dessinateur a 
réuni les deux objets chers à M. de Bachaumont, la Colonnade du 
Louvre et la Colonnade de l'Hôtel de Soissons, qu'il contemple 
avec une douce satisfaction. On a mis au bas du portrait cette épi- 
graphe heureuse, Columná stante quiescit’®. 

Apart from the markedly impersonal letter regarding payment 
to Eguilles, cited in chapter r1, and the letter to Argental concern- 


#1 La Font, ibid., pp.103-121. Ac- 
cording to Fréron, these two mémoires 
*ont été goütés de tous les vrais con- 
noisseurs et de tous les bons Patriotes’ 
(Lettres, iv.342). In chapter vi we shall 
see that the word ‘patriot’, which Fré- 
ron here uses in the traditional sense, 
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had another important meaning in the 
eighteenth century. 

32 La Font, pp.121-122. Fréron’s 
comments were also printed in the 
Année (1761), iv.264-286. The Gon- 
courts (p.70) give the following de- 
scription of the profile by Carmontelle: 
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ing Sémiramis, quoted above, there is little evidence of personal 
contact between Voltaire and Bachaumont during this period. 
There was, however, a remarkable kinship of thought between 
them in the domain of urbanisme. Like Bachaumont, for example, 
Voltaire advocated the construction of a new city hall for Paris, 
as is clear from a letter he wrote to Frederick, then crown prince 
of Prussia, in 1739; in the same letter he expresses a conviction 
implicit in Bachaumont’s Æssai: ‘Un prince qui bâtit fait néces- 
sairement fleurir les autres arts; la peinture, la sculpture, la gra- 
vure, marchent à la suite de l'architecture (Best.1961). It never 
occurred to Voltaire, any more than to Bachaumont, that the 
initiative for reform and beautification might come from any 
source other than the monarchy itself. 

Furthermore, Voltaire shared with his contemporary the hope 
that the Louvre might be completed, and his correspondence and 
published works of the late 1740s contain numerous scattered 
references to the great palace. It was quite appropriate, then, that 
the second edition of Bachaumont's Essa should be supplement- 
ed by two short works on the Louvreby Voltaire. The first ‘Vers 
sur le Louvre'— was composed in 1749, the year of Bachaumont's 
two ‘Mémoires’: 


Monument imparfait de ce siécle vanté 

Qui sur tous les beaux-arts a fondé sa mémoire, 
Vous verrai-je toujours, en attestant sa gloire, 
Faire un juste reproche à sa postérité? 

Faut-il que l'on s'indigne alors qu'on vous admire, 
Et que les nations qui veulent nous braver, 


Dans un de ces grands fauteuils chan- 
tournés, où le dessinateur a l'habitude 
d'asseoir son modéle, on voit le Pari- 
sien, amoureux de Paris, un livre à des- 
siner entre les mains, un bout d'épée 
sortant des basques de son habit. Il 
porte une grande perruque qui prit 
depuis son nom, et qu'adopta Voltaire. 
Il a l'oeil noir et spirituel, le grand nez 


bourbonien du temps, une bouche iro- 
nique au coin de laquelle tressaute une 
petite verrue. Il est au pied de la 
colonne astrologique de Bullant que — 
grace à lui, grace aux 1800 livres qu'il 
tira de sa poche pour sauver ce souve- 
nir et cette pierre de Catherine de 
Médicis — Paris posséde encore 
encastrée dans la Halle au blé.’ 
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Fiéres de nos défauts, soient en droit de nous dire 
Que nous commencons tout, pour ne rien achever? 
Louvre, palais pompeux dont la France s'honore! 
Sois digne de Louis, ton Maitre et ton appui; 
Sors de l'état honteux où l'univers t'abhorre, 
Et dans tout ton éclat montre-toi comme lui*. 


The second work, a short prose piece entitled Ce qu’on ne fait 
pas et ce qu'on pourrait faire (1742), tells of a zealous citizen of the 
Roman republic who, desirous of beautifying his country, paid 
a visit to the first consul. When informed that the latter was dining 
with his bureaucrats and mistresses, the citizen left in the hands 
of a servant a memorandum containing the following ardent plea, 
a thinly veiled reference to the Louvre: ‘Puisque les tyrans ont fait 
par toute la terre le mal qu’ils ont pu, 6 vous qui vous piquez d’étre 
bons, pourquoi ne faites-vous pas tout le bien que vous pouvez 
faire? ... Le palais de votre capitale menace ruine; la façade en 
est cachée par des masures'. When the mémoire was first pre- 
sented to the officials, they at first paid no attention, being deep 
in a Bacchic sleep: *Cependant, le sénateur Appius, qui avait été 
touché en secret de la lecture du mémoire, construisit quelque 
temps aprés la voie Appienne; Flaminius fit la voie Flaminienne; 
un autre embellit le Capitole. . . . L'écrit du citoyen obscur fut 
une semence qui germa peu à peu dans la téte des grands 
hommes’. 

An article by Grimm in the Correspondance littéraire for 1 April 
1755 reveals that the appeals of Voltaire and Bachaumont at last 
obtained results, but not in the way anticipated: ‘On dit que les 
ordres sont donnés pour achever le Louvre, et pour découvrir la 


33 La Font, p.123; M.viii.520. reviewed this opuscule, and Bachau- 

3t La Font, pp.137-142; M.xxiii.185- ^ mont’s Essai, in the Journal de Trévoux 
187. One of Voltaire's principal bêtes for October 1752. See Pappas, p.101. 
noires, Berthier, whose ‘sickness, con- For other references by Voltaire to 
fession, and death’ the patriarch later the Louvre see M.xxiii.297-304, 310- 
related in a scathing satire, favourably 311, 476. 
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Colonnade; mais pour que le goüt soit toujours outragé, on dit 
que la décoration du mur qui est derriere la colonnade sera totale- 
ment défigurée. Il ne s'agit de rien moins que de percer en croisées 
les niches qui y sont pour placer des statues, et en forme d'ceil- 
de-bœuf les médaillons qui sont au-dessus’. At that price, says 
Grimm, it would be better to leave the colonnade hidden. He then 
recounts favourably Bachaumont's attempts to counter this taste- 
less scheme: ‘M. de Bachaumont, homme de mérite, connu par son 
zèle et son amour pour les arts, a fait courir dans les rues une chan- 
son sur cet événement. C'est une assez bonne méthode de louer le 
gouvernement sur les belles choses qu'il a envie de faire, comme si 
elles étaient déjà faites. La honte empéche de reculer, et fait ache- 
ver les choses dont on a recu les éloges d'avance’. Bachaumont's 
method, as defined by Grimm, has proved to have universal 
validity. 

Over a decade later, another royal order was issued for the con- 
tinuation of work on the Louvre; Bachaumont must have been 
pleased to record this fact in the Mémoires secrets (11 January 
1768, iii. 281). The same entry contained an announcement that 
the Louvre would henceforth be a museum of art; hence the in- 
terior of the building as we know it today. But it was left to the 
two Napoleons in the following century to complete the exterior 
of the palace, and to baron Haussmann to realize Bachaumont's 
vision by razing the ‘ugly little houses’ around the colonnade. The 
urbaniste tradition of Bachaumont and Voltaire is still alive today 
—we can see it in the extensive face-lifting of Paris in the 1960s. 

The preface to Bachaumont's Zssaz, in which the author poses 
as a sleep-loving dilettante, might have led us to expect one of the 
multitude of amateurs who offered their frequently worthless 
advice to an eighteenth-century public increasingly interested in 
art. As we have seen, however, his ‘Salons’ for the Mémoires 


35in the Dictionnaire de biographie had in mind the hostile review by 
française iv.1050-1051, Michel Prévost Raynal, cited in the first section of this 
states that Grimm severely criticized chapter. 
Bachaumont's Essai; he apparently 
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secrets constitute a significant contribution to the field of art crit- 
icism. And his many activities in the cause of ‘urban renewal’ for 
his beloved city plainly belie the traditional image of Bachau- 
mont's indolence. Once again, as in the autobiography, we sense 
a conflict between a literary pose on the one hand, and actual 
behaviour on the other. 

An undated letter from Bachaumont to the painter Pierre, prob- 
ably written during the 1750s, neatly sums up the author’s career 
as we have examined it so far; we at last see the full importance for 
his life of the disease which afflicted his father (as recounted in 
chapter 1): ‘J’ay toujours beaucoup aimé la peinture; j'ai passé les 
premières années de ma vie à Versailles et dans les maisons royales, 
au milieu des peintures et des sculptures qui les décorent; j'ay eu 
les meilleurs maitres de ces tems-là, en tout genre; je suis venu 
à Paris où j'ay continué de vivre dans les mêmes occupations; j'y 
ay fréquenté les meilleurs artistes, en méme temps que j'ay beau- 
coup lu, j'ay beaucoup vu, j'ay réfléchi; j'ay beaucoup dessiné, 
j ay voulu peindre, j'ay méme peint; mais une maladie dangereuse 
(la petite vérole) et une vue trés-faible m'ont obligé de tout aban- 
donner; il ne m'est resté que beaucoup d'amour pour les beaux- 
arts. J’ay continué à m'en occuper, je crois avoir acquis quelques 
connoissances par ma fréquentation chez feu m. Coypel qui pen- 
soit avec esprit et qui parloit bien de son art, et surtout par ma 
société avec feu m. Crozat et ceux qui venoient chez lui tous les 
dimanches, et par la vue des belles choses en tout genre dont sa 
maison étoit remplie. Je suis né avec un bien fort honneste dont 
j ay pu disposer dés mes premiéres années; je n'ay voulu prendre 
ni charges, ni emplois; j'ay [sic] aujourd'hui de regret que de 
n'estre pas un bon peintre"*, 

We need now to retrace our steps a bit in order to see how 
Bachaumont happened to come to Paris and how he became asso- 
ciated with the group that was to play a central róle in the rest of 
his life—the salon of madame Doublet. 


36 quoted by van Bever, ii.317-318. 
Cf. Goncourt, pp.69-70. 
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The salon of madame Doublet 


Early in this century Gustave Lanson, writing of the salon of 
madame Doublet and several related groups, stated: *Nous avons 
beaucoup d'anecdotes et peu de connaissances précises sur tout ce 
monde’ (*Questions', p.310). The same could be said a half- 
century later. Studies of eighteenth-century French society cus- 
tomarily devote many pages to such great ladies as madame Geof- 
frin, madame Du Deffand, and Julie de Lespinasse, while con- 
signing madame Doublet to lists of miscellaneous salons. When 
mentioned, her group is generally depicted as consisting of epi- 
curean libertines in the manner of the grand siécle’. No doubt this 
stereotype, comparable to that of Bachaumont himself, is partly 
the result of a nineteenth-century preference for the trivial over 
the substantial, but its roots are traceable to contemporaries of 
madame Doublet. Furthermore, brief treatments of the member- 
ship of the salon have usually taken the form of mere lists of 
names, incomplete and often copied outright from previous 
sources without acknowledgement. There is need, then, for a 
close analysis of the members, and an assessment of the over-all 
character of this neglected but important coterie; only with such 
background can the Mémoires secrets be properly understood. 
Thanks to the letters of the marquis d'Eguilles, and particularly 
to the effusive closings in which he asks his protector to convey 
greetings to the various habitués, a view from the inside is 


possible. 


1 ‘Ce sont des hommes à la mode de deau (p.537), (qu'aucune sorte d'études 
la Régence’, writes Louis de Préau- ^ n'éloignait des plaisirs de la société’. 
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2. Bachaumont and madame Doublet 


In 1698, when Bachaumont was eight years old, Louis Doublet, 
trésorier-général of the realm, later secrétaire des commandements 
of the duc d'Orléans, married Marie Anne Legendre (born 
c.1677), the daughter of a tax farmer. Her contemporaries spoke 
of madame ‘Doublet de Persan’, and this form has survived 
despite attempts to abolish it. However, the estate of Persan was 
the property of the uncle, not the father, of Louis Doublet?. In 
1716 the Doublets, joining in the rush from Versailles to Paris 
after the death of the sun king, moved to a town house adjoining 
the convent of the Filles-Saint- Thomas, near the present site of 
the Bourse, in the quadrangle bounded by the rue Feydeau, the 
rue Notre-Dame-des-Victoires, the rue des Filles-Saint- Thomas, 
and the rue de Richelieu. It was common practice in the eighteenth 
century for nobles and wealthy bourgeois to live independently 
within the walls of religious establishments—witness the salon of 
madame Du Deffand in the convent of Saint-Joseph. It should 
also be borne in mind that convents of those days were far from 
citadels of asceticism, sealed off from a hostile world; we need 
only recall the establishment to which Bachaumont’s mother 
‘withdrew’ after her husband’s death. 

Her taste for sketching and engraving led madame Doublet into 
the company of a number of distinguished artists. She participat- 
ed, for example, in the suppers of Coypel, who, as we know from 
the letter to Pierre cited at the end of chapter 111, also played host 
to Bachaumont. There she met, among others, Foncemagne, who 
would later join her salon, the artists Caylus, Rigaud, and Largil- 
lière, and the writers Helvétius and Marivaux?. Of far greater im- 
portance, however, were her visits to Bachaumont's cháteau at 


2 Bayle-Herblay, p.214. Cf. Saint- four individuals among the habitués of 
Simon, xiv.375, XX.311-313. madame Doublet’s later salon (see van 
3 Bayle- Herblay, p.215. Certain Bever, i.12. 
critics have erroneously listed the last 
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Breuilpont. It may be that he and madame Doublet were friends 
from childhood (Bayle-Herblay, p.216); in any case, they were 
drawn together by a mutual interest in art. Prevented by poor eye- 
sight from fulfilling his ambition to become a painter, as indicated 
in his letter to Pierre, Bachaumont pursued an interest in engrav- 
ing (although one would suppose that the latter art would require 
keen vision). He and madame Doublet entered a kind of partner- 
ship based on their artistic interests, by which he engraved his 
friend's drawings. Another important factor in their relationship 
was the fact that Louis Doublet had among other titles that of 
seigneur de Breuilpont, although it is not at all clear how he 
obtained the title to Bachaumont’s chdteau. At any rate, his wife 
has been correctly referred to as madame Doublet de Breuilpont. 
Finally, one of madame Doublet’s three sisters was the wife of 
Antoine Crozat, a famous financier. We know from Bachau- 
mont’s letter to Pierre that he frequented the Sundays held at the 
home of Crozat’s brother, Pierre, a celebrated collector of objets 
d’art. 

Gay suppers were held at Breuilpont, where madame Doublet 
was reportedly deified as a kind of pagan goddess. These festive 
occasions, which both bring to mind the libertine suppers of 
Bachaumont’s father and foreshadow similar suppers at madame 
Doublet’s later salon, seemed to embody fully the spirit of the 
regency. The reciting of verses was part of the required ritual at 
Breuilpont; one anonymous effort, after celebrating the various 
guests, ended as follows (p.217): 


Finissons cette kyrielle 

Dieu, quel fatras! 

Tout l'auditoire qui sommeille 
Me semble las. 

Quel est le Panard qui l'a faite? 
Sait-on son nom? 

Oui, je vais le dire en cachette, 
C'est Bachaumont. 
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Louis Doublet died in 1722, leaving a charming widow in her 
mid-forties. Some eight years later, probably in 1730, Bachau- 
mont made a crucial decision—he would abandon his château and 
come to live at the Filles-Saint- Thomas convent, where his friend 
had been living alone. He rented an apartment on the third floor 
of the adjoining Aózel, but his study and library were adjacent to 
madame Doublet's quarters on the floor below (pp.218-219). 

Any student of Bachaumont must come to grips with the ques- 
tion of whether he was in fact the lover of madame Doublet, as a 
rather romantic legend would have it*. In his correspondence the 
marquis d'Eguilles refers to Bachaumont and madame Doublet as 
his ‘papa’ and ‘maman’, calls himself ‘votre fils’, and often tells his 
protector, ‘Cette lettre est autant pour maman que pour vous’. 
This practice reflects more the quaint salon terminology of the 
day (as noted in chapter 11) than it does the real relationship be- 
tween the protégé's ‘parents’. Interestingly enough, Bachaumont, 
too, calls his friend ‘mama’. Although it is impossible to prove 
that madame Doublet was not his mistress, there seems to have 
been, as in the case of Rousseau and madame de Warens, a strong 
Platonic and indeed maternal aspect in their attachment, under- 
standable in view of the fact that madame Doublet was twelve 
years older than her friend. Psychologists might speak of a 
mother-substitute; and in his will Bachaumont would pay tribute 
to the woman “qui a bien voulu me servir de mére depuis que j'ai 
eu le malheur de perdre la mienne*. 


* Diderot wrote on 15 May 1771, 
shortly after the author's death: ‘Ba- 
chaumont vivait depuis sa jeunesse 
dans la société de madame Doublet, 
dont il avait été l'amant, si je ne me 
trompe’; Correspondance littéraire, ix. 
317-318. 

5 Eguilles, iii.150-152. Madame Dou- 
blet did, by the way, have a real son, 
Frangois, whom she sketched playing 
the bassoon. In a letter from England 
Eguilles asked his protector to convey 
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his respects to *M. Doublet surtout, 
s'il est à Paris' (iv.142). This can only 
havebeen Frangois sinceLouis Doublet 
had been dead for over twenty years. 

$ quoted by Funck-Brentano, p.259. 
Charles Aubertin (p.377) calls the 
relationship a ‘liaison semblable à ces 
attachements commencés par la ten- 
dresse et continués par l'habitude, que 
le xvin* siècle qualifiait de “respec- 
tables" et dont il offre de si nombreux 
exemples’. 
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Shortly after Bachaumont's arrival in Paris, he and madame 
Doublet, along with her only brother Louis, part-time abbé, part- 
time Zttérateur, decided to form a permanent salon. It would be 
known as the ‘Paroisse’, designating (presumably with tongue-in- 
cheek) its location in the Filles-Saint- Thomas convent; or per- 
haps, as Ravaisson suggests (xii.491), the name was chosen be- 
cause ‘on y débitait des nouvelles comme au prône’. According to 
a rather doubious tradition, madame Doublet would never again 
emerge from the convent in all her remaining years". In any case, 
the three co-founders of the salon would henceforth be known as 
the ‘sainte trinité. Who were the ‘parishioners’ of this wordly 
congregation? 


2. The Habitués 


First, madame Doublet welcomed regularly to her ‘parish’ a 
group of abbés, including, of course, her own brother, the abbé 
Legendre. We know from his correspondence with Bachaumont, 
moreover, that Prévost frequented the salon after his return to 
France in 1735. He closed his letter of January 1741 (cited in 
chapter 11) with the following request: “Engagez s'il vous plait, 
madame Doublet et M. le Chevalier de Garsault à me regarder 
comme un homme tout à vous ®. (The chevalier would appear to 
be a habitué of the salon, but no source encountered so far con- 
firms this.) Similarly, in his letter to Bachaumont from Frankfurt, 
also previously cited, Prévost closed: *Mes plus respectueuses 
tendresses à madame Doublet’. If he should once again find him- 
self in Paris, assures the abbé, free to follow the inclinations of his 
own heart, ‘elle ne se plaindra point que je la néglige’ (Harrisse, 


(pp- 323-327)- 


7 cf. Diderot in the article quoted sortir de sa chambre, ne se souciant pas 
above (ix.317-318): ‘Elle s'était logée de faire aucun acte de religion’. 
dans un appartement extérieur du cou- 8 quoted by van Bever, ii.311. Cf. 
vent des Filles-Saint- Thomas, et elle  Harrisse, pp.315-316. 
y a passé quarante ans de suite sans 
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Another colourful and wordly ecclesiastic in madame Doublet's 
circle was Voisenon (1708-1775), author of Anecdotes littéraires 
and one of the forty immortals. A kind of elegant court jester and 
poet, Voisenon had definite affinities with at least the light side 
of his longtime friend Voltaire. His chief importance in the salon, 
apart from his skills as an entertainer, lay in the fact that he was 
madame Doublet's godson. The correspondence of Eguilles 
reveals that the abbé was joined in the group by his brother, 
the comte de Voisenon, who was married to one of madame 
Doublet’s granddaughters’. The Voisenons collectively formed 
an influential group within the ‘parish’. 

Legendre, Prévost, and Voisenon, along with two unidentified 
persons, Monlor and Petrochini (or Pétrocini), make up what 
Eguilles calls the ‘cing abbés’ (111.226). But they by no means 
complete the list of ecclesiastics in the ‘parish’. We know, for 
instance, that the famous Bernis (1715-1794), later cardinal and 
prime minister, was an habitué, at least in the 1740s. While at 
Fontainebleau, attempting to get recognition from officialdom 
for his services abroad, Eguilles told his protector, ' J'aurais bien 
voulu que notre cher abbé de Bernis se füt trouvé ici, pendant le 
séjour que j'y ai fait’ (v.78-80). Perhaps he felt that Bernis would 
know how to pierce the fog and get results; at any rate, he would 
have unquestionably appreciated the abbé’s sentiments on Ver- 
sailles, expressed in a poem entitled ‘Sur la cour’ (p.71): 


Heureux qui n'a point vu le dangereux séjour, 
Où la fortune éveille et la haine et l'amour; 

Oà la Vertu modeste, et toujours poursuivie, 
Marche au milieu des cris qu'elle arrache à l'envie. 
Fuyez de cet aspic les yeux étincellants: 

Il vous perdra, mortels, s'il connaît vos talents. 


?'Voisenon, Claude-Henri Fusée 
de, Biographie universelle, xlix.401; 
Eguilles, iii.219. 
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Although not mentioned by Eguilles, the abbé Joseph Xaupi 
(1688-1778) was another regular at madame Doublet’s. He does 
not appear to have shared the worldliness of such fellow eccle- 
siastics and ‘parishioners’ as Prévost, Voisenon, and Bernis. 
Xaupi held posts as a doctor on the faculty of theology at Paris 
and as canon of the cathedral of Perpignan, his native city. A 
student of Spanish and Catalan civilizations, he did extensive 
research into the nobility of certain distinguished citizens of 
Barcelona as well as of Perpignan”. 

Madame Doublet’s salon was also graced by the presence of 
several distinguished and erudite academicians. Etienne de Fonce- 
magne (1694-1779), educated at the Oratoire, was a member of 
both the Académie des inscriptions and the Académie frangaise. 
Reputed to be very devout, Foncemagne, we may judge, was 
also, like Eguilles, a royalist, since he composed a mémoire show- 
ing that the kings of the ‘first race’ (7. e., the Merovingians) were 
hereditary rather than elected, as would have argued proponents 
of the so-called rhèse nobiliaire in the great political debate of the 
early eighteenth century". A pro-royalist position may have been 
behind his long quarrel with Voltaire (for which he is still re- 
membered) over the authenticity of Richelieu’s political testa- 
ment. To Voltaire’s contention that the document was spurious, 
Foncemagne replied with a Lettre sur le testament politique du car- 
dinal de Richelieu (1750), in which he claimed that the latter could 
indeed have written the work. We can follow the later stages of 
the debate in the Mémoires secrets, beginning with the review ofa 
reprint of the testament, with which was printed an expanded edi- 
tion of Foncemagne’s letter, ‘dans laquelle ce savant Académicien 
prouve que ce Testament est incontestablement du Cardinal’. 


10 *X aupi, l'abbé Joseph’, Biographie 12 Mém. secr., ii.105-106 (16 Octo- 
universelle, li.435-337; Bayle-Herblay, ber 1764), 112-113 (5 November 
p.222; Mém. secr., 7 November 1777 — 1764), 115 (11 November 1764), 141 
(addition), xix.234-235. (a1 January 1765). Cf. Lanson, Vol- 

11‘Foncemagne, Etienne Lauréault taire, p.165. 
de', Biographie universelle, xv.162-167. 
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It is significant that while praising Voltaire's patience and 
restraint in the quarrel, the Mémoires secrets clearly side with 
Foncemagne, a longtime ‘parishioner’. Above all, the detailed 
knowledge of the question displayed in the work gives evidence 
of aclose connection between the academician and the composi- 
tion of the Mémoires. 

We have already had some introduction to La Curne de Sainte- 
Palaye (1697-1781) in connection with Bachaumont's Essai. He 
and Bachaumont shared another common interest—architec- 
ture—as is shown by his authorship of a Lettre sur le projet d'une 
place pour la statue du roi, a subject which greatly concerned 
Bachaumont (see chapter 111). Like Foncemagne, Sainte-Palaye 
was a member of France’s two most prestigious academies. As a 
‘parishioner’ he was apparently very active in attempting to get 
the marquis d’Eguilles returned from Britain. In gratitude the 
latter told Bachaumont: ‘Dites à M. de Sainte-Palaye qu'il se paye 
par ses mains des peines qu'il prend et que, comme jamais il n'a pu 
obliger personne qui eût autant besoin de lui, jamais il n'a dû res- 
sentir autant le plaisir d’obliger’ (iii.222-226). During his brief 
‘whirlwind’ tour of the continent after leaving England, the mar- 
quis told his protector from Metz that if he were not in such a 
hurry to return to Paris (in the vain hope of seeing the King) he 
would stop off to see a cousin of the queen and 'suivre les vues du 
sage Sainte-Palaye, dont l'amitié me touche autant qu'elle me 
flatte’ (iv.218). 

The term ‘sage’ was well chosen, for Sainte-Palaye was a pro- 
lific scholar. As was noted in chapter 11, his principal contribu- 
tions were in the field of philology and medieval French history; 
by his work he undoubtedly helped to lay the groundwork for 
Chateaubriand and the Romantics. His three-volume Mémoires 
sur l’ancienne chevalerie, considérée comme un éstablissement poli- 
tique et militaire (1759), since they exalt medieval chivalry as a 
social model, have a political significance as part of the thèse 
nobiliaire—the doctrine that the old nobility, emasculated by 
Louis xiv, should play a greater róle in the politics of the coun- 
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try". Sainte-Palaye's other contributions include a Dictionnaire 
des antiquités françaises, a Histoire littéraire des troubadours, and a 
Dictionnaire historique de l'ancien langage francais. Perhaps the 
compilation of the latter work forms the background for 
Eguilles’s promise to Bachaumont, while still a prisoner in 
England, that he would not forget Sainte-Palaye’s book: ‘Je 
attends de jour en jour’ (iii.227-231). Some months later he 
wrote again from Metz concerning the ‘good Sainte-Palaye’: ‘Je 
ne me souviens pas d’avoir été chargé de lui acheter d’autre livre 
que le dictionnaire étymologique de Junius; je l'ai acheté double’ 
(iv.218). Finally, there appeared in the later Mémorres secrets an 
entry relating a reading at the Académie des inscriptions of part 
of a preface by Sainte-Palaye for the ‘glossaire francais’, pre- 
sumably this same historical dictionary. The author is predictably 
praised: *Cette préface présente des vues fort étendues et fort 
utiles pour la littérature, elle a paru faire beaucoup de plaisir aux 
auditeurs''*, 

Most secondary sources have listed among the 'parishioners' 
Sainte-Palaye's twin brother, commonly called La Curne for 
purposes of distinguishing between them. Eguilles, however, 
makes no mention of him. It seems likely that he has been enrolled 
in the salon on the basis of the legend that the twins were in- 
separable in their private and social lives. 

Jean Jacques Dortous de Mairan (1678-1771), another acade- 
mician prominent in madame Doublet’s salon, was a distinguished 
physicist, mathematician, and writer in the tradition of Fonte- 
nelle. It will be recalled (from chapter 111) that he accompanied 
Bachaumont on a tour of Richelieu's *petite maison'. Prizes for 
dissertations on ice and on phosphorus led to his reception into the 
Académie des sciences, of which he became secrétaire perpétuel in 
1740. Three years later he entered the Académie frangaise; learned 


13 Ford, p.245. Sainte-Palaye was of 
an old noblesse d'épée family, with a 
noblesse de robe element. 

14 Mém. secr., 33 April 1763, i.203- 
204. See also 'Sainte-Palaye, Jean- 


Baptiste de La Curne de’, Biographie 
universelle, xxxix.558-561. A newstudy 
by Gossman has just appeared. 

15 Bayle-Herblay, p.221; Funck- 
Brentano, p.261. 
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societies all over Europe welcomed him into their ranks. By no 
means limited in his interests to physics, he was well versed also 
in the arts and classical studies (in the great Renaissance tradi- 
tion); shortly before his death he published several Lettres au 
P. Parrenin in which he expounded the idea that the arts and 
sciences were brought to China by a colony from Egypt. How- 
ever, he probably owes his fame today to the fact that he became 
embroiled in a quarrel on the subject of kinetic energy with 
madame Du Chátelet—a woman who claimed some competence 
in that domain (Desnoiresterres, ii.309-314). 

As history has labelled Bachaumont a ‘paresseux aimable’, so 
has it bestowed upon Mairan the adjective ‘doux’. As is generally 
the case, there is some truth to the epithet, this time to the credit 
ofthe bearer. Like Sainte-Palaye, Mairan appears to have laboured 
diligently to obtain for Eguilles a reward from the French court. 
Thus the latter could tell his protector: ‘Je prie aussi M. de Mairan 
de ne pas oublier, dans l'occasion, quelqu'un dont il connait les 
sentiments pour lui, et qui fait assez de cas de sa bienveillance pour 
la mériter un peu' (iv.224-226). At the same time, Mairan seems 
to have held everyone at bay with his vast erudition and incisive 
logic; at one point Eguilles asked Bachaumont to convey his 
thanks 'à ce M. de Mairan qui n'a jamais tort et à qui, cependant, 
tout le monde pardonne sa raison’ (iii.227-231). In view of his 
membership in the ‘parish’ it is not surprising that in the Mémoires 
secrets, years later, Mairan should head the list of philosophes pre- 
sented to the king of Denmark during the latter’s sensational visit 
to Paris. 

Eguilles has surprisingly little to say in his correspondence 
about Jean Baptiste de Mirabaud (1675-1760), whom he refers to 
as ‘Mirabeau’, thus reinforcing the eternal confusion with the 
famous ‘Ami des hommes’?”. Yet Mirabaud was one of the most 


16 Mém. secr., 26 Nov. 1768, iv.15 4- 17 Eguilles, iii.162-165. Elsewhere 
155. See also ‘Mairan, Jean-Jacques the protégé conveys good wishes to a 
Dortous de’, Biographie universelle, M. ‘de Mirabelle’, probably a variant 
XXVi.289-291. form of Mirabaud. However, Bayle 
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important of madame Doublet's habitués. He was educated, like 
Foncemagne, at the Oratoire; the two men reportedly maintained 
a warm friendship despite their widely divergent religious views. 
Mirabaud's translation of Tasso's Gerusalemme liberata earned 
him a place in the Académie française, of which he became secré- 
taire perpétuel in 1742. 

Such, at any rate, was the public Mirabaud. But like an iceberg 
(and this is the limit of the simile), he kept most of his substance 
under the surface, hidden from the view of his contemporaries. 
For he formed with Boulainvilliers, Fréret, Levesque de Burigny, 
and Dumarsais the most active group of deists (or atheists) in 
France in the early eighteenth century. By their clandestine 
attacks on the Christian doctrines of original sin and immortality 
of the soul, and their revelations of the inconsistencies of the Bible 
(in the tradition of Bayle and Spinoza), these writers supplied 
many of the weapons for Voltaire's later campaign against the 
‘infâme’. They constituted what Ira Wade has called (p.101) a 
'coterie Boulainvilliers', operating many decades before its suc- 
cessor, the ‘coterie holbachique’. The writings of this group cir- 
culated in various manuscript forms long before being brought 
to light (if at all) through publication, largely by the Holbach 
‘manufacture’. 

To this assault on orthodoxy Mirabaud is presumed to have 
contributed such works as the Opinion des anciens sur les juifs 
(published by Holbach in 1769), a bitterly antisemitic tract, and 
the Sentiments des philosophes sur la nature de l'áme, composed 
around 1722 and published in 1743 in the Nouvelles Libertés de 
penser, then in Naigeon’s Recueil philosophique (1770). In the 
latter work nine proofs of the immortality of the soul are present- 
ed and summarily rejected. Mirabaud’s most important contri- 
bution to the movement, the Opinion des anciens sur la nature de 
l'áme (written prior to 1722), contains the claim that the idea of a 


and Herblay include (p.225) a Mira- 
belle among the ‘parishioners’. 
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spiritual being came from Plato, and that the notion of an after- 
life, which the author traces to the Egyptians, was originally 
based on the instinct for self-preservation and on the need to 
maintain public order (Wale, pp.211-217)**. 

Apparently Mirabaud would have preferred that his efforts re- 
main secret but was unable to prevent their dissemination by 
friends, including perhaps the ‘parishioners’. Thus we read in 
Alembert's Eloge de Mirabaud (1774): ll avait composé différents 
ouvrages sur des objets intéressants de littérature, d'histoire, de 
philosophie, et méme, dit-on, sur les matières les plus délicates . . .; 
mais ce travail était pour lui seul, ou tout au plus pour quelques 
amis, à qui méme il n'en faisait part qu'avec une sorte de regret. . . . 
On prétend qu'un ou deux de ses amis, si pourtant on doit leur 
donner ce nom, abusérent de sa confiance, et qu'il vit paraitre de 
son vivant quelques-uns de ses ouvrages, condamnés par lui- 
méme à l'obscurité philosophique’ #. 

In his letters Eguilles consistently mentions along with Mira- 
baud an obscure and unidentified individual named Matha. Un- 
identified, that is, except for one small detail —his name turns up 
in the editor's foreword of Holbach's Systéme de la nature (1770), 
the work thanks to which Mirabaud has attained a measure of 
immortality (despite his disbelief therein) since it was attributed 
to him on the titlepage. In the ‘avis’ we find the following passage: 
"Cet ouvrage est attribué à feu m. Mirabaud, secrétaire perpétuel 
de l'Académie frangaise, par des personnes trés liées avec lui- 
méme, et avec son ami M. de Matha, que la mort seule en a pu 
séparer”. 


18 cf. Lanson, ‘Questions’, pp.304- 
306. Lanson cites a manuscript of 
Mirabaud in which a philosophe tells a 
Christian: ‘La morale de votre Messie 
me parait belle, je la trouve conforme 
a celle qu’ont enseignée tous les 
hommes raisonnables qui ont paru sur 
la terre plus de 400 ans avant lui’. 
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Along with such distinguished erudites from the academies 
there came to the salon of madame Doublet a poet ‘who was not 
even an Academician '—Alexis Piron (1689-1773). Piron came 
to the group through his friendship with one of the ‘holy 
trinity’, Legendre, who reputedly shared Bachaumont's love of 
the table; thus Piron sang of him, ‘Vive notre vénérable abbé/ Qui 
siège à table mieux qu'au jubé! The poet called Legendre ‘mon 
père’ and madame Doublet ‘ma tante”, thus giving further evi- 
dence of the salon terminology. Seemingly he was at first very 
reluctant to mingle with the sober spirits of the ‘parish’, which he 
once termed (in direct contrast to the traditional stereotype) a 
‘pays de tristesse et d’ennui’; he wrote in a letter that madame 
Doublet always saw him ‘manger, boire, faire maussadement la 
révérence, dire grand merci et s’en aller’. Piron served his friend 
by correcting the somewhat bumbling poetic efforts which the 
latter sent to him. Legendre persevered despite a less than enthu- 
siastic response on the part of the poet: “Vous ne dégénérez point, 
vos vers sont constamment dignes les uns des autres, ils sont au- 
dessus de toutes remarques et de toutes corrections: les remédes 
ne sont pas faits pour les incurables”. 

Piron was, of course, one of Voltaire's arch-enemies in the epi- 
grammatical warfare of the century. We can follow their skir- 
mishes in the Mémoires secrets, where Prion is by no means 
favoured, although the entries display (as in the case of Fonce- 
magne) a detailed knowledge of the feud—and of Piron’s idio- 
syncrasies?. 

Since Bachaumont and madame Doublet were drawn together 
(from all indications) by a mutual interest in art, we should expect 
to find some artists among the salon which they headed; such was 


20 Chaponniére (1910), pp.58-59, 
145; Bayle-Herblay, pp.220, 222-223. 
Funck-Brentano quotes Piron as 
writing to Legendre: ‘Annoncez bien 
une béte à Mme. Doublet, et j'y serai 
bon’ (p.261). 


?1 18 January 1762, i.23; 4 May 1765, 
ii.189; 1 February 1768, iii.292-293; 
26 July 1768, iv.67-68; 14 December 
1771, Vi.61-62. 
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indeed the case. During his stay in Scotland the marquis d'Eguilles 
conveyed greetings through Bachaumont to ‘our dear friend’ 
Pierre Jean Mariette, a celebrated Parisian connoisseur of the 
arts, who wrote a eulogy of Eguilles's grandfather and obtained 
for the protégé some porcelain from Saxony. Mariette also en- 
graved madame Doublet's profile of Crozat. There is little solid 
evidence to show that another of Bachaumont’s friends and one 
of the protectors of Prévost, the well-known comte de Caylus, 
was actually a ‘parishioner’, but he was clearly in close contact 
with the group. The necrology of Caylus in the later Mémoires 
secrets takes ample note of his many contributions to art and 
archeology, adding, ‘Nous lui devons aussi l'invention de la 
peinture encaustique, ou en cire, dont m. Bachelier et d'autres 
artistes ont fait depuis un usage avantageux'?. Bachelier was 
another artist who came regularly to madame Doublet's salon; 
at one point in his correspondence (iii.227-231), Eguilles asked 
that Bachaumont work in close conjunction with Voltaire, Sainte- 
Palaye, and Bachelier for his return to France. 

Madame Doublet also played hostess to a group of physicians. 
The most important of these was Camille Falconet (1671-1762), 
consulting physician to the king, member of the faculté de méde- 
cine at Paris and of the Académie des inscriptions. In addition to 
frequenting the ‘parish’ Falconet gathered together at his own 
residence a group which probably discussed forbidden subjects. 
He was also known for his enormous private library, a consi- 
derable portion of which he donated to the Bibliothèque royale”. 
Madame Doublet did a portrait of Falconet, which was engraved 


by Caylus. 


226 September 1765, ii231. We 
cannot imagine that Bachaumont 
reported with complete indifference 
the news that when Caylus asked to be 
buried along with an ancient monu- 
ment, ‘le curé de la paroisse ... a 
témoigné des scrupules de faire entrer 
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Falconet was another of the ‘parishioners’ who worked hard in 
the cause of Eguilles. From England the latter expressed the hope 
that Bachaumont was acting ‘par le bon docteur que j'embrasse de 
tout mon cceur et qui m'a toujours un peu aimé'. Much later, on 
his way to the French court, he mentioned a certain doctor to 
whom Falconet had written on his behalf. The latter's bene- 
volence probably accounts for the marquis's reaction to a con- 
versation held later at Fontainebleau: ‘on y parla des médecins 
assez cavalièrement, et je fus assez peu moi pour ne contredire pas 
un moment, quoique d'un avis trés opposé’#. In addition to Fal- 
conet, there were two other doctors in the salon—Firmin and 
Devaure. 

It will be recalled that Falconet's more famous brother, Etienne, 
accompanied Bachaumont and Mairan on the tour of Richelieu's 
‘petite maison’. But there is no indication that the celebrated 
sculptor was actually a ‘parishioner’. His famous equestrian statue 
of Peter the great, for which he was called to St. Petersburg in the 
1760s, is warmly praised in the Mémoires secrets (28 July 1768, 
iv.68). 

The salon of madame Doublet also included two men who 
would play central róles in the publication of the Mémoires secrets. 
Mathieu Francois Pidansat (or Pidanzat) de Mairobert, born in 
Champagne on 20 February 1727, was Bachaumont's secretary 
and factotum; he was also, as we shall see, the salon's most authen- 
tic nouvelliste. The rumour that Mairobert was the natural son of 
Bachaumont and madame Doublet (which he himself reportedly 
encouraged) is perhaps also based on a further misunderstanding 
of the salon terms ‘papa’ and ‘maman’. He was, like Bachaumont 


24 Eguilles, iv.132-133. A quite received as follows: ‘Elles tendent uni- 


different view of the medical profes- 
sion (to which Bachaumont’s grand- 
father belonged) is to be found in the 
later Mémoires secrets, where certain 
hostile ‘reflections’ on Jean Jacques 
Rousseau in a medical journal were 
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and many of the other ‘parishioners’, an avid amateur of the 
theatre, a fact which explains in part the abundance of entries on 
that subject in the Mémoires secrets. Mairobert was joined in the 
salon by Barthélemy François Moufle (or Moufle) d'Angerville, 
a lawyer of uncertain origins, who was destined to be the second 
continuer of the Mémoires. Much will be said in this study of 
Mairobert and Angerville. 

Finally, and most importantly for our purposes, the salon in- 
cluded an influential group of parlementaires, that is, magistrates 
of the higher law courts of the realm. While at the royal court 
after his return from Britain, Eguilles met one of the most pro- 
minent magistrates of eighteenth-century France, the marquis de 
Montclar, procureur général at the parlement of Aix. ‘Monclar pré- 
sente ses respects à ma chére maman, et vous fait mille compli- 
ments’, the protégé told Bachaumont (v.73-75). ‘Il vous est 
attaché, en vérité, à tous les deux'**. Aimar Jean Nicolai, pre- 
mier président at the Paris Chambre des comptes (another of the 
'sovereign courts"), whose family filled that post through many 
generations and whose father served as tutor to the young Vol- 
taire, was another ‘parishioner’. He, too, was in contact with 
Eguilles; while at Versailles the latter received a cordial letter 
from the judge, which must have uplifted his depressed spirits 
(1v.238-239). In addition, there are a number of scattered re- 
ferences in Eguilles's letters to a m. Baille (or Baile); this was one 
Nicolas Baille, a conseiller honoraire in the Grand conseil. 

It is strange that Bachaumont's protégé makes no mention of 
Henri Philippe de Chauvelin (1714-1770), for he was without 
doubt one of the most important habitués of the ‘parish’. In 1738 
Chauvelin, canon of Notre dame, became a conseiller in the 


25 Biographie universelle, xxvi.296- 
297; Mém. secr., 3 April 1779, xiv.11- 
12. The assertion of Bayle-Herblay 
(p.219) that Bachaumont brought 
Mairobert with him to the convent in 
1730 is hard to believe in view of the 
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grand’ chambre (the highest chamber) of the parlement of Paris. 
In this post, which he held for about thirty years, he became a pro- 
minent figure in the domestic political troubles of mid-century 
France; we shall have more to say of him in the course of this 
study. Suffice it to say here that Chauvelin was known to his con- 
temporaries as the ‘coryphée des jansénistes’ in the Paris parle- 
ment. ‘Un janséniste de la dernière manière’, Louis de Préaudeau 
(p.537) calls him, adding significantly, ‘ce n'est pas celle de Pascal.’ 
The nature of Chauvelin’s Jansenism will become clear at a later 
point. He was also, like many of his fellow habitués, reputed to be 
a great lover of the theatre. Unfortunately, he was also known 
for his great physical ugliness; as such, he fell victim to one of 
those cruel epigrams so typical of this time: ‘Quelle est cette gro- 
tesque ébauche?/ Est-ce un homme? Est-ce un sapajou?” (Bayle 
and Herblay, p.222). 

Moving even closer to the heart of the ‘parish’ we find a figure 
whose claim to immortality is based more on a famous friendship 
than on his own achievement— Charles Augustin de Ferriol, 
comte d’Argental (1700-1788). The son of a président in the parle- 
ment of Metz, Argental reportedly accepted a post as conseiller in 
the parlement of Paris out of deference to his parents; after forty 
years of service in the magistrature he was appointed minister to 
the duke of Parma at the French court. Like Bachaumont, Chau- 
velin, and Mairobert, he had a consuming passion for the theatre; 
it is, of course, as dramatic consultant and intimate friend of Vol- 
taire—a friendship dating from their schooldays at Louis-le- 
Grand—that Argental is best known today. In his early life he had 
a passion not only for the theatre but for one of its most famous 
actresses, Adrienne Lecouvreur, whom his friend Bachaumont, it 
will be recalled, praised fervently in his autobiography and whom 
Voltaire eulogized in a famous poem. To the favourable reputa- 
tion which Argental enjoyed in the eyes of his contemporaries 
and posterity there is a conspicuous exception— Marmontel in his 
Mémoires portrays him as a simple-minded fool; it seems, how- 
ever, that the author of Bélisaire was simply getting revenge for a 
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blow that Voltaire's friend once struck at his pride”. Argental’s 
wife, née Jeanne Bosc de Boucher, whose important collaboration 
in the news-gathering activities of the ‘parish’ will be discussed 
in chapter v, was also a regular guest at madame Doublet's, as was 
his brother, the comte de Pont-de-Veyle (1697-1774). In addition 
to collaborating with his aunt, madame de Tencin, in a work called 
Le Siège de Calais, Pont-de-Veyle, an amateur of the theatre, 
wrote several comedies, which an entry in the Mémoires secrets 
calls ‘presque les derniéres qui nous rappellent le vrai genre’ 
(7 September 1774, vii.211-212). 

In his correspondence, Eguilles expresses a special fondness for 
this trio, whom he calls endearingly ‘les trois braves d’Argen- 
taux’. He closed his first letter to Bachaumont (iii.124-129) by 
noting that these three friends could see the letter as well. And he 
warmly praises the generosity of the comte d’Argental—‘si sen- 
sible qu'avec de l'esprit et de l'expérience il n'a jamais cessé d'étre 
le meilleur homme de l'Europe". Like Voltaire in his correspon- 
dence, Bachaumont's protégé makes frequent inquiries about the 
health of the comtesse d'Argental, whose sobriquet in the salon 
was ‘la jolie téte de ministre’, probably because she had, in the 
words of Funck-Brentano (p.261), ‘une petite téte d'homme 
d'Etat et. . . d'homme d'affaires'?*, An interesting insight into the 
third member of the trio is to be had from Eguilles's obscure re- 
mark that ‘le pauvre Pondevelle doit étre bien faché; je m'inté- 
resse bien vivement à son malheur, car je l'aime de tout mon 


27 Desnoiresterres, iii.283-287; Lan- 
son, Voltaire, p.11; Biographie univer- 
selle, ii.411-412. 

28 Eguilles, ïii.124-129, 222-226. 
Similarly, in his long letter to Bachau- 
mont from Frankfurt (cited in chap- 
ter 11), Prévost relates how Argental 
had asked him to try to sell the busts of 
twelve Roman emperors, discovered 
in a cháteau owned by the count's 
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mon unique salaire’ (Harrisse, p.325). 

?? Bayle-Herblay (p.222) mistakenly 
assign this sobriquet to the abbé de 
Chauvelin, presumably taking it to be 
a facetious reference to his counte- 
nance. 
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cœur, quoiqu’on le dise si froid'**, As a part of the nickname game, 
the marquis refers to Argental and his brother as ‘les fréres de la 
rue St-Honoré’, designating their place of residence, or as ‘les 
deux neveux', presumably indicating their relationship to the 
cardinal de Tencin, through whom they worked to aid their com- 
rade in captivity. 

Along with the Argental group we find at the very center of 
the ‘parish’ another parlementaire family, headed by Jean Baptiste 
Durey (or Duret) de Viencourt, a président in the Grand conseil. 
His wife, another of madame Doublet's sisters, must have been 
ill throughout the term of Eguilles’s correspondence, judging 
from his repeated inquiries about her health (although such in- 
quiries were part of the ritual of eighteenth-century epistolary 
commerce). Because of their residence in a blind alley near the 
rue de Richelieu, Eguilles refers to this family as ‘le cul-de-sac’ 
(iii. 131). 

Of far greater importance for the ‘parish’ and for the future 
shape of the Mémoires secrets was the Viencourts’ son, Jean 
Baptiste François Durey de Meiniéres (1705-1785), a président 
at the parlement of Paris, more specifically in the second chambre 
des enquétes (a court of investigation subordinate to the grand" 
chambre), until his retirement in 1758. Meiniéres, like Chauvelin, 
was to play a key rôle in the struggles of the law courts against the 
clergy, and later against Versailles itself; of him, too, we shall 
have more to say. Eguilles, never actually mentioning him by 
name, calls him ‘le cher Président’, following therein a ‘parish’ 
custom. Meiniéres did his part in trying to repatriate the marquis, 
for example by soliciting the foreign minister Argenson, on his 
behalf. At one point the protégé told Bachaumont that ‘le divin 
président m'a écrit par le canal de l'ambassadeur d’Hollande’ 
(iii.239-240). In a later letter to his protector (also evidently 


30 Eguilles, iv.232. Bayle-Herblay 
call Pont-de-Veyle a ‘misanthrope 
gras à lard’ (p.223)—no doubt an 
overstatement. 
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destined for Meiniéres) he gave vent to his gratitude for these 
efforts: *Mon cher Président, il y a longtemps que je savais que 
vous étes le meilleur homme et le meilleur magistrat du royaume. 
Rien de mieux que votre lettre et rien de si bien que votre 
mémoire. Je l'ai fait copier aujourd'hui, et je le mettrai dans le 
greffe d'Eguilles, comme un des plus curieux morceaux que puisse 
avoir un magistrat. Rien n'est plus savant . . . rien n'est plus judi- 
cieux (1v.234-237) 

Diderot, who apparently knew Meiniéres rather well, gives us 
a vivid picture of his magisterial dignity, yet underlying good- 
heartedness, when he describes to Sophie Volland (21 July 1765) 
a scene between the président and a procureur at the parlement who 
refused to pay his debts: ‘C’était le matin. Il [Meiniéres] était en 
redingote, en mauvaise perruque, ronde, en bas de laine gris, un 
mouchoir de soie autour du col, ce qui n'était pas propre à sauver 
sa mauvaise mine. Il était pour une somme considérable dans un 
état de créances que ce procureur ne se pressait pas d'acquitter. Il 
entre dans l'étude sans façon; il s'adresse au procureur, honnéte- 
ment, parce que le président de Meniéres est l'homme de France 
le plus doux et le plus honnéte, qu'il en ala réputation, et que c'est 
ainsi que je l'ai vu chez lui et chez moi: *Mr., il y alongtemps que 
j'attends. Pourriez-vous me dire quand je serai payé?— Je n'en 
sais rien”. On they went in an increasingly heated dialogue until 
Meiniéres obtained results by producing his auspicious ‘titres’, 
after which the procureur got a lecture on the prompt payment of 
debts. As has been noted, there has been an attempt in recent 
scholarship to identify the two nobilities, robe and sword. Mei- 
niéres's stress on ‘fiscal responsibility’ scarcely makes him sound 
like a member of the old military nobility; rather, it echoes the 
bourgeois roots of the magistrature. Once again we encounter 


31 “Tandis que mr. CollindeSt-Marc ed. Georges Roth (Paris 1955- D» 
me traitait comme le procureur”, added ^ v.54-56. On Meiniéres see also Maurice 
Diderot, annoyed by a debtor of his Tourneux, ‘Durey de Meiniéres’, La 
own, ‘n’aurait-il pas été fort doux Grande encyclopédie, xv.124. 
d’être le président” Correspondance, 
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that strain of Calvinistic (in the broad sense) austerity which 
Voltaire and other writers often lampooned but which was an 
important, and not necessarily negative, aspect of the eighteenth- 
century parlements, as we shall see when we look at the Mémorres 
secrets. 

In our enumeration of the parlementaires in the ‘parish’ we 
must not, of course, forget Eguilles himself, whose youth and 
misadventures earned him the salon nickname ‘le Benjamin’, the 
youngest of the family (Bayle-Herblay, p.225). Indeed, in reading 
his correspondence one gets the feeling that, as a Provencal, he 
felt a bit out of place among so many sophisticated Parisians. His 
brother the marquis d’Argens stopped by the Filles-Saint-Tho- 
mas when on leave from courtly service to Frederick the great; 
hence his nickname in the correspondence— le prussien’. 
Argens's fellow courtier, the marquis de Valori, was another occa- 
sional guest. 

The most famous name to appear in the letters of Eguilles is 
that of Voltaire, who seems to have made his way into every nook 
and cranny of eighteenth-century society. Although he can hardly 
be called a habitué, in view of his frequent absences from Paris, 
it is abundantly clear from the correspondence of Bachaumont's 
protégé, whom he tried to help through Fawkener, that the great 
philosophe was constantly on the periphery of the ‘parish’ through 
his contacts with the group as a whole and with individual mem- 
bers. This can also be seen in a letter he wrote to Berryer in June 
1748 concerning the sale by a bookseller named Lefévre of a 
volume of his collected works containing the Henriade: ‘Le col- 
porteur qui vend dans Paris à madame Doublet et à m. de Bachau- 
mont aux filles de St- Thomas, leur a vendu un exemplaire de cette 
édition en douze volumes, j'ai vu cet exemplaire, je l'ai exacte- 
ment confronté, avec le volume contenant la Henriade (Best. 
3261). 

Quite naturally, Voltaire's principal contacts with the salon 
when in absentia were his ‘angels’, the “d’Argentaux’, as d'Eguilles 
calls them. In his letters to the comte d'Argental he speaks 
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frequently of Sainte-Palaye, Chauvelin, and other ‘parishioners’. 
And a letter to his chief ‘angel’ of February 1756 foreshadows to a 
striking degree Diderot’s portrait of Meiniéres: ‘Voyez-vous 
toujours M. le président de Meinieres? il m’avait rendu un petit 
service autrefois dans une affaire où un procureur nommé Pinon 
Ducoudrai m'avait embarqué. C'est comme vous savez le métier 
de M. le président de Menieres de rendre service comme celui des 
procureurs est de tromper'*?. Seven years after Meiniéres's mar- 
riage to madame Belot, a celebrated authoress and translator of 
Hume's histories, Voltaire wrote a belated letter of congratula- 
tions to the présidente on her marriage (which followed a period of 
cohabitation): ‘Recevez mes trés sincéres compliments sur votre 
nouvelle union, qui doit faire deux heureux, si le mot d'heureux 
est fait pour les pauvres mortels. Vous vivez avec l'homme du 
monde le plus estimable'*. 

In view of Meiniéres’s importance in the ‘parish’ it is hard to 
understand the inclusion in the Mémoires secrets of the following 
entry, dated shortly before his marriage: ‘Madame Bellot, cette 
femme qui avait vécu jusqu'à présent dans une grande pénurie, et 
du profit trés mince de ses traductions anglaises, demeure depuis 
quelque temps avec le président Mesnieres qui s'en est engoué; 
elle méne sa maison, y fait la pluie et le beau temps. Ce phénoméne 
est d'autant plus rare que cette dame est peu jeune: elle est laide, 
sèche et d'un esprit triste et mélancolique” (26 May 1764, ii.59). 

In the course of his correspondence Eguilles mentions a 
number of other persons who were in some degree associated 


32 Best.6077. In July 1750 Voltaire 
wrote to Argental from Potsdam: ‘Il 
faut avoir vu Salomon [Frederick] 
dans sa gloire; mais il faut vivre auprès 
de vous, avec m. de Choiseul et m. 
l'abbé de Chauvelin. Que cette lettre, 
je vous en prie, soit pour eux' (Best. 
3604). In later years the philosophe had 
a running quarrel with Meinières and 
Chauvelin which has bearing on his 
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attitude toward the parlements (Best. 
10375, 10394, 10399, 10403). 

33 Best.16843. Similarly, madame Du 
Chatelet wrote to Argental in Feb- 
ruary 1739: ‘M. de Maynieres a écrit 
une lettre charmante à m. de V. C'est 
un homme bien aimable. Puisqu'il est 
votre ami je me doutais bien que c'était 
un aimable homme’ (Best.1784). 
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with the ‘parish’: a m. de Montesquiou and his wife, one of 
madame Doublet's granddaughters; a m. and mme de Thiers, the 
former probably Louis Antoine Crozat, baron de Three, son of 
Antoine Crozat, madame Doublet's brother-in-law; these uniden- 
tified individuals —Le Coudray, the comte de St-Pierre, and ‘mon 
divin Benest’; one m. de Létre (or Leitre), to whom d'Eguilles 
sends greetings 's'il est revenu de sa campagne’, from which we 
may judge that he was a soldier; and mesdames de Lormes and de 
Saint-Brisson. According to the editor of the correspondence, the 
marquis de Saint-Brisson was of a famous parlementaire family, 
the Séguiers; his presence would have increased the ‘robe’ bloc in 
the ‘parish’. Finally, Eguilles speaks of a certain ‘Menicier’ —per- 
haps a garbled form of Meiniéres*. 

Commentators have traditionally related that an initial policy 
of excluding women from the salon because of their disinclination 
to keep secrets (compare Bachaumont on women in the auto- 
biography) was eventually broken by the admission of mesdames 
Du Bocage, Rondet de Villeneuve, de Besenval, and, of course, 
madame d'Argental*. The story as it stands seems suspect in 
view of the fact that another woman, madame Durey de Vien- 
court, was, with the comtesse d’Argental, important in the ‘parish’ 
froma rather early date; furthermore, the Eguilles correspondence 
shows that other women belonged to the group. At the very least, 
we can say that by the mid-1740s the company at madame Dou- 
blet’s was thoroughly mixed. 

Who were the most important of the ‘parishioners’? Taking 
the number of times that individuals are mentioned in Eguilles’s 
letters as a standard of measurement, it appears that, apart from 
the ‘holy trinity’ itself, the leading members of the salon were the 
Voisenons, Sainte-Palaye, Falconet, Mairan, the Argentals, and 


34 Eguilles iii.219, iv.133-138, 224- de La Morlière, and Rigoley de 
226, 233-234. Bayle and Herblay also  Juvigny. 
list (pp.224-226) three other indivi- 35 Bayle-Herblay, p.225; Funck- 
duals who were supposedly ‘parishio- Brentano, p.261. 
ners'—a certain Duché, the chevalier 
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the Viencourt-Meiniéres group. In the closing of his letter to 
Bachaumont (cited at the end of chapter 11), the marquis d’Argens 
confirms this assessment: ‘J’embrasse bien tendrement m.m. de 
Mairan, Falconet, Saint Palais, l'abbé Legendre, l'abbé de Voise- 
non, le président de Meniére, m. d’Argental’ (Johnston, p.199). 
Within this inner group it is clear from Eguilles's correspondence 
that two families—the Dureys and the Argentals— were, in his 
words, ‘a la tête” (iii.15 5-158). 

With Bachaumont presiding as ‘master of ceremonies’ (a róle 
played by the président Hénault at madame Du Deffand’s) the 
faithful of the salon gathered together to discuss the news of the 
day in the ‘salle de compagnie’ of madame Doublet’s apartment 
on the second floor of the convent; the use they made of this news 
will be the subject of chapter v. We know that these were daily 
meetings thanks to a letter of Eguilles in which he sends greetings 
to the ‘trop heureuses gens . . . qui, une fois le jour, pouvez aller 
à la Paroisse de ma chère maman’ (iii.124-129). Regrettably the 
marquis gives us no other information on the habitual routine of 
the group, but it is said that the habitués all assembled at the same 
hour in this simply furnished room and took their places along 
the wall, each under his own portrait. According to tradition, 
there were twenty-nine such portraits, hence the number of 
‘parishioners’; Bayle and Herblay state (pp.225-226), however, 
that there were two pastels of Bachaumont by La Tour. Given 
the many ‘nieces and nephews, grandsons and granddaughters’ 
mentioned by the marquis d’Eguilles, the number twenty-eight 
would seem too small; in any case, it would be difficult to identify 
the portraits. That of madame Doublet, showing her with one of 
her sisters, madame Crozat, was the work of de Troy pére and 
was engraved by Bachaumont. 

Following these discussion meetings the ‘parishioners’ moved 
to an adjoining room for a more relaxed supper around a long 


36 Prévost,iv.rogo-1051, says thata to Picard, pp.140-141, twenty to 
pastel of Bachaumont by La Tour was thirty habitués was an average num- 
displayed at the 1740 Salon. According ^ ber for the eighteenth-century salon. 
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table. It was customary at the time for such suppers, unlike the 
more open initial discussions, to be reserved for the intimates of 
the hostess (Picard, pp.144, 244); there is no reason to suppose 
that the ‘parish’ formed an exception to this practice. Such light 
spirits as Legendre, Piron and Voisenon probably came to the 
forefront at these gala occasions, where poetry rather than politics 
ruled. The abbé de Chauvelin, it is said, imbibed milk instead of 
wine with his meals, giving evidence of that parlementaire aus- 
terity already noted in Eguilles and Meiniéres (or ofliver trouble). 
For the more Gallic (or simply healthy) souls of the salon, 
Bachaumont, wearing an unusual wig which formed another 
point of contact between him and Voltaire, provided fine wines 
from his cellars and hares from Breuilpont, served by his lackey, 
La France: ‘Ce n'était pas le moins original de toute l'assemblée, 
ni le moins gai, surtout lorsque c'était lui qui faisait les frais du 
souper, espéce de saturnale succédant à une grave séance du sénat 
romain", 

An important part of this second stage of each gathering was 
the reading of letters from ‘parishioners’ away from Paris. 
Eguilles addressed many of his letters to various members by way 
of his protector, since they nearly all pitched in to help him. 
Typical is this é/oge of madame Doublet, remarkable as a speci- 
men of the genre: ‘Oui, ma chére maman, votre amitié est, non 
seulement en soi-méme, la chose la plus flatteuse de ma vie, elle 
est encore la source de tout ce qui peut m'étre arrivé et m'arriver 
d'utile et d'honorable. Mais, ma chére maman, je mérite un peu 
vos bontés par le plaisir que je sens à vous avoir tant d'obligations, 
et je crois que cette espéce de reconnaissance, due à peu de gens, 


37 Madame Doublet de Persan’, duc de Nevers avait inventé une per- 
Biographie universelle, xi.608-610;  ruque à longue chevelure; mais il n'a 
Bayle-Herblay, pp.227-228. On Ba- eu d'imitateurs en France que M. de 
chaumont's wig see the Goncourt's Bachaumont et M. de Voltaire: des 
description of Carmontelle's portrait trois porteurs il ne reste aujourd'hui 
(chap.m1) and Diderot in the Corres- que ce dernier.’ 
pondance littéraire (ix.317-318): ‘M. le 
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vous plait presque autant que les bonnes qualités qui pourraient 
me manquer pour étre digne de l'amitié constante et publique 
dont vous m’honorez’ (iv.141-142). 


3. Character of the salon 


With our knowledge of the habitués of the ‘parish’ we can 
make some preliminary judgments about its character. Perhaps 
the first impression one has concerning its membership is the wide 
variety of professions represented: there are ecclesiastics, scholars, 
poets, physicians, and judicial officers among the ‘parishioners’. 
A second striking feature of the salon is its family nature— 
Legendre, the Voisenons, the Montesquious, the Thiers, and the 
Dureys (de Viencourt and de Meiniéres) were all related to 
madame Doublet. But a reading of the Eguilles correspondence 
reveals aspects that transcended mere blood and marital relation- 
ships. The entire salon conceived of itself as a large ‘family’, with 
'mother' Doublet at the center; this was, in other words, a 
matriarchal society in miniature. As in the case of Bachaumont, 
the salon may for some of the habitués have taken the place of 
normal family relationships. 

As previously mentioned, this group has traditionally been 
pictured as indulging in innocuous frivolities out of an incapacity 
for serious thought. This is in tune with a general view, still per- 
sisting, that the salons prior to 1750 had, as it were, force fields 
around them to ward off penetration by controversial issues (see 
e. g. Martin, pp.106-107). Yet with such individuals as Mairan, 
Mirabaud, Chauvelin, and Durey de Meiniéres assembled for dis- 
cussion in the ‘salle de compagnie’, one should expect, if not the 
preoccupations of a ‘Roman senate’ (a term also used to describe 
the parlements), at least something more than anecdotes. Some- 
thing, after all, made Piron feel like a ‘bête’ in such company. 

Given the presence of such ‘parishioners’ as Mairan and Falco- 
net, but above all of Mirabaud, there is every reason to suppose 
that the salon of madame Doublet played a róle in the diffusion of 
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radical religious ideas, indeed, that it was nothing less than a hot- 
bed of Spinozism—a position which led easily into atheism and 
was identified with it by conservatives. Lanson had such suspi- 
cions when he wrote that it would be good to examine more 
closely certain circles of freethinkers operating in the first half of 
the eighteenth century— les groupes qui ont pour centres Bou- 
lainvilliers, Rémond le Grec, le médecin Falconet, le cercle des 
Caumartin, le salon de Madame Doublet’. These suspicions are 
confirmed by an entry in the Mémoires secrets announcing the 
death of the mistress of the ‘parish’: ‘Il est difficile qu'au milieu de 
ce savant tourbillon qui l'entourait, madame Doublet ne passát 
pas pour étre un peu entichée de déisme, de matérialisme et méme 
d'athéisme' (16 May 1771, v.264-266). Even more importantly, 
this irreligion can scarcely have been of the indolent variety so 
often imagined but rather was based upon serious thought and 
scholarship— note that it was a ‘savant’ whirlwind. Thus, once 
again we are confronted with the half-truths of much critical com- 
mentary, as, for example, in the Goncourts' description (p.71) of 
the ‘parish’: “Le catéchisme d'Epicure lui suffisait. . . . Les hommes 
de ce monde n'étaient ni philosophes, ni jansénistes.... Ils 
étaient des athées nonchalants, des impies sans zéle: ils étaient des 
indifférents’. We can postulate, then, that the salon was first of 
all anti-dévot. 

The ‘parish’ of madame Doublet also gives witness to a very 
important eighteenth-century social phenomenon—the aristo- 
cratization of the parlements, whose heavy representation in the 
salon has been amply noted. As an institution the salon was still 
the hallmark of aristocratic life in the early 1700s, and in penetrat- 
ing it the parlementaires showed how far they had evolved from 
their not-too-distant middle-class origins. In Meiniéres's affair 
with madame Belot, furthermore, we have a fine example of the 


38 “Questions diverses', p.310. See 39 we shall see that the ‘parishioners’, 
also Verniére, ii.394-395, 617-621, far from ‘indifferent’, were both 
642-643. ‘philosophes’ and ‘jansénistes —once 


terms are defined. 
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tendency of the judge to adopt the rather loose sexual mores asso- 
ciated with the old nobility. On the other hand, this same magis- 
trate's stress on frugality is a clear reflection of the monetary and 
moral conservatism which marked his class in earlier times and 
which it never entirely abandoned. We are left, then, with the 
mixed picture of a judiciary taking on many of the traits of the old 
nobility of the sword but retaining a distinct mentality of its own. 
Aboveall, we must maintain a distinction which is often obscured: 
that between aristocracy and nobility. *Aristocracy' connotes 
refinement of manners and a concern for public issues, qualities 
that come more from education than from birth and that certainly 
apply to the eighteenth-century parlements. If, however, we mean 
by ‘noble’ the ability to trace ancestry to the middle ages and an 
idealization of feudalism as the apex of historical development, 
then the parlementaires were never really ennobled, despite 
patents to that effect*. Their rallying cry, as we shall see, was the 
law, not the sword. 

That brings us to politics. Given the presence of Chauvelin, 
Argental, and Durey de Meiniéres among the habitués, we should 
expect that the salon of madame Doublet would favour the par/e- 
ments in their political struggles. But on this score we are not left 
to idle speculation; we have Diderot’s testimony on the ‘parish’ 
in the article from the Correspondance littéraire already cited: 
‘Cette société avait été longtemps célébre a Paris. On y était jan- 
séniste, ou du moins trés parlementaire, mais on n'y était pas 
chrétien; jamais croyant ni dévot n'y fut admis, si ce n'est peut- 
étre m. de Foncemagne.’ The phrase ‘janséniste, ou du moins par- 
lementaire' is pregnant with meaning and will be explored at a 
later point. In a broad sense, the salon of madame Doublet reflects 
that crucial shift in the salons from a literary emphasis in the 
seventeenth century to a philosophical and then political stress in 


40 Palmer, Age, i.29-30, makes this 
distinction. Cf. Ford, pp.67-75, 202- 
221. 
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the eighteenth. More specifically, the ‘parish’, we can be sure, was 
pro-parlementaire. 

The political context in which the salon had its inception is of 
interest in this connection. The year 1730 was a crucial one in the 
history of the law courts. It will be recalled that after suffering 
under the heavy hand of Louis xiv for many decades, the parle- 
ments reasserted themselves in 1715 by forming an alliance with 
the regent on the question of the royal will, in return for which 
they were granted their historic right to ‘remonstrate’ against 
royal edicts. This alliance was, however, short-lived. In 1718 
the parlement of Paris opposed the government on the issue of 
Law's economic schemes, and two years later the entire court was 
‘transferred’ to Pontoise in a typical but futile move on the part of 
Versailles. In the early 1730s much the same pattern was repeated, 
but this time over the document which perhaps aroused the most 
bitter religious and political passions of the entire century—the 
bull Unigenitus, promulgated by the pope in 1713 in an effort to 
stamp out the Jansenist heresy. In March 1730 cardinal Fleury, 
who put a premium on domestic law and order, decreed in a royal 
declaration that henceforth the bull would be the law of the land. 
The parlement resisted by delaying the official registration of the 
declaration as the law of the land—a tactic of which it would make 
frequent use in subsequent years. The government retaliated by 
arresting several magistrates and exiling over a hundred others to 
obscure retreats in the provinces. The rebellious parlementaires 
were hailed by the populace as ‘pères de la patrie’ and ‘le Sénat de 
la Nation’, 

It was about this time that the lawyer Barbier recorded his 
famous observation that ‘la bonne ville de Paris est janséniste de 
la téte aux pieds’ (Aubertin, p.262). He did not mean, however, 
that the people of Paris were thoroughly imbued with the doctrine 
of Jansen on efficient grace. Rather, he was indicating the fact that 


41 Lacombe, pp.74-85. He reports ‘parishioner’, was one of the exiled 
(p.84) that a m. de Nicolai, perhaps the ^ judges. 
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there was massive resistance in the capital to the 1730 declaration. 
That opposition, spearheaded by the Paris parlement, was essen- 
tially political in nature; it was based on resentment of what was 
seen as papal interference in French national affairs and on hostil- 
ity toward the French upper clergy, which favoured the despised 
Jesuits and their ultramontane doctrines. The much vaunted ' Jan- 
senism’ of the parlements did not imply an adherence to the pro- 
positions of Quesnel's Réflexions morales. Indeed, Barbier noted 
elsewhere that in the 1730s no more than sixty members of the 
parlement of Paris were interested in the theological aspects of the 
quarrel. It is in this light that we will need to understand the par- 
lementaires who assembled at the Filles-Saint-Thomas from 
around 1730. 

Finally, the beginnings of the ‘parish’ also coincided with the 
suppression of a more famous political group—the Club de 
l'entresol, which met in the ‘mezzanine’ of the abbé Alary's apart- 
ment from 1724. Fleury closed the doors of theclub in 1731, prob- 
ably because it voiced criticism of his religious policy. Madame 
Doublet's salon may in a sense be seen as its successor; in our final 
chapters we shall see the development of this heritage. 

In the light of what has been said about the nature of the ‘parish’ 
we might consider a highly suspect account by the baroness 
d'Oberkirch (ii.266-267) of her visit to the home of a madame 
‘Doubles de Persan’, source of all the ‘nouvelles de main’ of the 
day: “The society that one meets at this house is peculiar, and very 
different from that which I generally see. The Marais, where this 
lady resides, is no longer fashionable—it is only inhabited by the 
magistracy, and a few nobility of the ancient court; but one may 
feel great interest in a visit to this quarter, where the modern ideas 


42 Ford, p.88. Ford writes: ‘Purely 
religious considerations ... fail to 
explain all sides of the parlementary 
attitude toward church matters under 
Louis xv, when the high robe was 
partaking, perhaps more strongly than 
any other single group in French 
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society, of the Enlightenment and its 
skeptical influences’. Similarly, Daniel 
Mornet cites a police report of the 
pre-1748 period according to which 
‘il n’y avait pas un officier du Parle- 
ment qui n'eüt chez lui quelque 
manuscrit impie' (Orzgines, p.54). 
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and the strange notions of the present day have not yet penetrated’ 
(cf. Bayle-Herblay, p.218). The problem is that this description 
was written in the 1780s, long after the death of madame Doublet 
de Breuilpont and the dispersion of her group; but it epitomizes a 
widespread attitude toward the salon which hopefully cannot 
henceforth be accepted without question. The ‘parish’, we now 
know, was full of ‘modern ideas’. 

One further puzzle remains. In his autobiography Bachaumont, 
the son of an auditeur malgré lui at the Cour des comptes, had 
belittled the magistrature; his closest contacts with that class had 
been as the possible natural son of a parlementaire (according to 
his own idle speculations) and a rejected offer to become premier 
président. lt seems ironical, then, that he should find himself pre- 
siding over a salon in which judges formed the dominant group. 
Of course, his closest friends appear to have been Sainte-Palaye 
and Mairan, both nobles d’ épée. Still, we must assume that his asso- 
ciation with the once bourgeois ‘robins’ served to mollify his ini- 
tially severe attitude toward them, an attitude rendered in- 
creasingly outdated by the aristocratization of the parlements. 
Furthermore, when we recall the many hints of religious and polit- 
ical nonconformity in his various writings, the anomaly tends to 
vanish. We shall see it again, however, in a somewhat different 
form, in the Mémoires secrets. 

In this chapter we have been concerned with what might be 
called the statics of the salon—its membership and structure. We 
must turn now to its dynamics, that is, its activities in the field of 
clandestine journalism—the immediate background of the 
Mémoires. 
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CHAPTER V 
The Nouvelles à la main 


Writing in the Correspondance littéraire for 15 May 1771, Diderot 
said of the ‘parish’ of madame Doublet: ‘on n'affichait pas dans sa 
maison cette liberté de penser philosophique; on s'en servait sans 
en jamais parler: on donnait la principale attention aux nouvelles’. 
From what has been said ofthe membership ofthe salon we should 
be sceptical of the first part of this assertion. But the last part is 
unquestionably true, and its substance will occupy us in this 
chapter; for the 'parish' of madame Doublet became the best- 
known bureau de nouvelles of eighteenth-century France. The 
scope and depth of this activity have been obscured, however, by 
an inadequate traditional view, well represented by the Goncourt 
brothers, who describe the salon as ‘le rendez-vous des échos, le 
cabinet noir où l'on décachetait les nouvelles’, and the ‘confessio- 
nal du dix-huitième siecle". Here again, there is a need to integrate 
the ‘parish’ into the mainstream of eighteenth-century life and 
thought, to discourage the view that it was merely a kind of 
entertaining side-show. 


z. Background 


The origins ofthe nouvelles à [a main are to be found long before 
the eighteenth century, and indeed before the seventeenth. But we 
may take as a starting point the following definition: ‘Nom donné 
au XVII siècle à des gazettes clandestines imprimées en secret, qui 
donnaient les nouvelles de la cour ou de la ville souvent en forme 


1 ‘Pêle-mêle y tombait le dix-  tises' (pp.58-59). Similarly, Mornet 
huitième siècle’, add these biogra- ^ calls madame Doublet ‘la friande de 
phers, ‘heure à heure, bons motsetsot- tous les potins” (Origines p.54). 
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satirique?. Although the precise origins of the genre cannot be 
known, it is presumed that the initial stimulus was provided by 
the desire of the provincial nobility to keep abreast of develop- 
ments at the ‘court and town’. Of course, simple correspondence 
from château to château or from the capital to the provinces often 
served the function of a news agency; of this form of nascent 
journalism the greatest example is the correspondence of madame 
de Sévigné to her daughter. But in order to quench their increas- 
ing thirst for knowledge the nobles added to their retinues so- 
called chasseurs de nouvelles, who were frequently provided with 
free board for their services. This in turn led to the formation of 
bureaux de rédaction, each with its registers for the recording of 
news, its ‘chef de rédaction’, its scribes, and its correspondents in 
the provinces and abroad. At these centres, manuscript news- 
letters—called ‘nouvelles à la main’, ‘feuilles de nouvelles’, 
'gazettes secrétes', or 'gazetins'— were copied and distributed 
throughout Paris or sent by regular mail service (slow asit was) to 
the provinces. In the latter case, when news on sensitive subjects 
was included, it was generally written on a separate sheet which 
was then pinned to the main package bearing instructions for the 
addressee: “Briilez, je vous supplie'—hence the term ‘notes à 
l'épingle'. Subscribers paid an average of from six to twelve Livres 
per month for the service, although rates varied widely. The 
actual gathering of news became the province of highly specializ- 
ed professionals (in that age of non-specialization), divided gener- 
ally into ‘nouvellistes à la main’ and ‘nouvellistes à la bouche’, but 
comprising such groups as the ‘nouvellistes politiques’, the ‘nou- 
vellistes du théátre', and the ‘nouvellistes de café’, many of 
whom, including Pidansat de Mairobert, assembled at the Pro- 
cope. We shall see elements of all these traditions in madame 
Doublet's salon—and in the Mémoires secrets. 

Parallel developments were taking place at the same time in 
England, where in general a freer press was the rule, and in the 


2 ‘Nouvelle à la main’, La Grande 
encyclopédie, xxv.89. 
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American colonies. One clever British entrepreneur got the idea 
of putting out two printed sheets accompanied by two completely 
blank pages, on which subscribers could pen their newsletters— 
the rage of the day. 

The rise of the ‘privileged’ journal in France in the middle of 
the seventeenth century—the Gazette de France (1631), the Jour- 
nal des savants (1665), and the Mercure galant (1672)—did not 
impede the development of the nouvelles à la main. On the con- 
trary, if furthered the progress of clandestine journalism. The 
reason was given long ago by Manuel (1.201), in one apt and oft- 
quoted sentence: ‘Un peuple qui veut s'instruire ne se contente 
pas de la gazette de France’. 

The ‘placards’ of the wars of religion in the sixteenth century 
may be considered an early form of the nouvelles à la main, as may 
be the anti-Zigue pamphlets such as the Satire Ménippée. In the 
following century the nouvelles lost much of their former violence 
and, in tune with the refinement of manners, became more satirical 
in nature, as indicated in the definition quoted at the beginning of 
this section. The songs and brochures directed against the chief 
minister during the Fronde, and known collectively as the Maza- 
rinades, are a case in point. The process of taming the nouvelles was 
greatly reinforced by the strict censorship put into effect under 
Louis xiv. In 1660 and again in 1670 royal edicts were enacted 
decreeing the whip and the galleys for colporteurs apprehended 
distributing subversive news. The story is often told of two vic- 
tims who were flogged in the middle of the Pont-neuf, wearing 
signs around their neck reading: Gazetier à la main. 

That the nouvelles continued to circulate in these years of aus- 
terity is testimony to the lucrativeness of the profession, if not to 
the altruism ofits practitioners. Finally, there occurred that explo- 
sion of energies associated with the regency and with it the re- 
flourishing of clandestine newsletters, although the prohibitions 
remained nominally in force. Some tightening up was attempted 
during the ministry of cardinal Fleury, but its effect was that of 
the proverbial finger in the dike, for it was too late to stop the 
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flood. Therefore, the government resorted to a clever compro- 
mise tactic— the ‘authorized’ news sheet, which made of the police 
lieutenant, Marville, a kind of general overseer for the news 
industry. As might be deduced from a knowledge of human 
nature, however, this system generated its own antithesis—the 
‘non-authorized’ newsletter; and the old pattern of authority 
against outlawry was resumed. 

In the mid-1740s the wrath of the law descended upon an 
obscure journalist who had received ‘tacit permission’ to deliver 
a newsletter to cafés and private homes twice a week and who was 
apparently making a good profit out of slandering celebrated 
personages. Consequently, the parlement was obliged to render 
an arrét forbidding all distribution of the nouvelles à la main (May 
1745), under pain of the whip and banishment for the first offense. 
In his Journal the lawyer Barbier took note of the event and re- 
corded his own characteristic reaction (ii.45 1-452) : ‘On dit méme 
qu'on a envoyé quelqu'un à ce sujet à la Bastille; mais pour rendre 
cette défense plus publique, on a eu recours au parlement, qui a 
la grande police. Cet abus avait déjà été réprimé par des arréts dés 
1666. Il y a, en France, de fort beaux réglements sur toutes choses, 
mais qui ne s'exécutent point, et auxquels on a recours quand 
l'abus devient excessif. Ce réglement pourra aussi contenir les 
nouvellistes qui se plaisent, comme frondeurs et mauvais citoyens, 
à critiquer, dans les endroits publics, tout ce que fait le gouverne- 
ment, à répandre de mauvaise [sic] nouvelles et à diminuer tou- 
jours les bonnes”. The salon of madame Doublet is proof that 
the arrét of 1745 did not succeed in ‘containing’ the nouvellistes. 

It should be clear (and Barbier's entry makes it so) that the most 
significant aspect of the nouvelles à la main throughout their long 
history was their frondeur character. They were the chief vehicles 


? for a brief history of the nouvelles à an excellent breakdown of the special- 
la main prior to the ‘Parish’ see Hatin, ties into which the nouvellistes were 
Bibliographie, pp.li-liii. For a more ^ divided. Cf. also Manevy, pp.25-32; 
detailed account see the same author's  Funck-Brentano, passim. 

Histoire, i.3-60. Mitton, i.23-47, offers 
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for the expression of hostility against prevailing political and reli- 
gious establishments, namely, the Roman church and the Bour- 
bon monarchy. In this connection, it should be noted that there is 
a close parallel between the history of the nouvelles and that of the 
French parlements in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
In 1673, only a few years after his edicts suppressing (or aimed at 
suppressing) clandestine newsletters, the sun king forbade the 
parlements to remonstrate against his royal will, and the judicial 
bodies remained in check for the duration of his reign. With the 
regency came the resurgence of the parlemenzs, and of the nou- 
velles à la main. Fleury's persecution of the Jansenists, whom the 
law courts supported, had its parallel in the more stringent (if 
ineffectual) controls imposed on the nouvellistes. 

At this point we confront a fundamental paradox: given the fact 
that it was nearly always the courts which acted to suppress secret 
journals, how can there possibly be a common bond between par- 
lementaires and nouvellistes? Perhaps Barbier, in the entry cited 
above, gives us a glimpse at the answer when he states that in order 
to make the 1745 prohibition more effective, ‘they had recourse 
to the parlement’. It has generally been assumed that the periodic 
suppressions under Louis xtv and his successor were undertaken 
on the initiative of the courts. Yet in point of fact, the parlements 
were frequently merely responding to pressures exerted from 
above (z. e., Versailles). The agents for the transmission of this 
pressure were the premiers présidents and the so-called ‘gens du 
roi' (the procureurs généraux and avocats généraux) who sat in 
every parlement of the kingdom and exerted a very powerful in- 
fluence in bending their courts to the king's willt. The arrêt of 
May 1745 was principally the work of a notorious avocat général 


royal appointment for their positions 


4 Ford, pp.48, 97. He states (p.97): 
and well-placed to earn additional 


*The use of the first president and the 


gens du roi in each court was, of 
course, a royal device of the first 
importance. Directly indebted to 


favours, these officers were peculiary 
susceptible to the arguments of the 
Palais-Royal or Versailles’. 
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and one of the most devoted of the ‘king’s men' — Omer Joly de 
Fleury, whom Voltaire would later call ‘ni Homére, ni joli, ni 
fleuri and lampoon in a biting facétie. 

Throughout the eighteenth century there was much hostility 
toward the nouvellistes on the part of men of letters— perhaps the 
inevitable result of a clash of interests between creator and critic. 
Early in the century Montesquieu (i.250-251) voiced his opinion 
through the mouth of Rica: ‘Je te parlerai dans cette lettre [143] 
d'une certaine nation qu'on appelle es Mouvellistes, qui s'as- 
semblent dans un jardin magnifique, où leur oisiveté est toujours 
occupée. Ils sont trés inutiles à l'état, et leurs discours de cinquante 
ans n'ont pas un effet différent de celui qu'aurait pu produire un 
silence aussi long. Cependant ils se croyent considérables, parce 
qu'ils s'entretiennent de projets magnifiques et traitent de grands 
intéréts'. There is a certain irony in the fact that Montesquieu, a 
great parlementaire, should speak thus of the nouvellistes, whose 
fortunes so closely paralleled those of the judicial companies. 
Yet, as we saw in chapter 1, he satirized judges in the same 
work; Montesquieu was determined, it seems, to defy catego- 
rization. 

Later in the century Louis Sébastien Mercier (vii.16-18) penned 
a similarly harsh indictment of clandestine journalists: *L'auteur 
anonyme saisit la premiére legon qui court, et souvent il ne s’y 
trouve qu'un filet de vérité. Le style ensuite qui vise a la méchan- 
ceté, dénature toujours un peu les faits. Les copies s’altérent sous 
la main des scribes, et leur erreur enfante d’étranges et singuliéres 
bévues’. These authors are particularly guilty of distortions on 
political matters, charges Mercier, adding: ‘Ils se trompent moins 
quand ils frappent de leur plume maligne quelque littérateur, qui 
ignore souvent le mal qu’on a dit de lui; mais ils se trompent 
encore, et c'est à ces Nouvelles à la main qu'on pourrait appliquer 
le dicton: // ne faut croire que la moitié de ce que l'on dit’. 

Mercier's remarks make it clear that the antipathy of writers 
toward the nouvellistes was based partly on the correct belief that 
the truth rarely got through undistorted (an eternal problem) and 
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partly on the fact that these early journalists often took authors to 
task on personal or literary points. It should be noted, however, 
that this scorn was directed primarily at the frequently wretched 
creatures for whom newshawking was both a living and a way of 
life, rather than at the circles of elegant and aristocratic amateurs 
such as the 'parishioners', who assembled to discuss and disse- 
minate the news of the day. 

The nouvellistes à la main of the old régime may properly be 
considered the forerunners of modern-day reporters. And the 
clandestine newsletters slipped under the doors of Parisians 
during the Occupation were but a reincarnation of an old phe- 
nomenon. 


2. The Two Registres and their yield 


As noted in chapter 1v, the ‘parishioners’ met daily at the Filles- 
Saint- Thomas convent to analyze the news in all its facets, under 
the aegis of madame Doublet: ‘La politique, les belles-lettres, les 
arts, les détails de la société, tout était de son ressort'*. Since a 
bureau de nouvelles such as this was interested not merely in dis- 
cussing the news, but in recording it as well, there was to be found 
at the entrance to the ‘salle de compagnie’ a desk on which lay 
two large, open registres, one for ‘certain’, the other for ‘doubtful’ 
news. It was the duty of each ‘parishioner’ to record thereupon 
the information he had amassed in the course of the day. The 
news having been ‘put on the table’, to use an old nouvelliste term, 
it was taken up, scrutinized, and verified. The Mémoires secrets 
provide the following account of this process: “Tous les jours on 
élaborait chez elle les nouvelles courantes, on en rassemblait les 
circonstances, on en pesait les probabilités, on les passait, autant 
qu'on pouvait, à la filiére du sens et de la raison; on les rédigeait 
ensuite, et elles acquéraient un caractére de vérité si connu, que, 


5 Mém. secr., 16 May 1771, v.264- two categories must have been of 
266. It is significant that politics special interest to madame Doublet’s 
occupies first place in this list; the latter ^ Aóte principal, Bachaumont. 
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lorsqu'on voulait s'assurer de la certitude d'une narration, on se 
demandait: “Cela sort-il de chez madame Doublet?"* 

Because of scanty documentation on this vital point, it is impos- 
sible to determine the precise nature of this ‘registration’ process. 
It is not clear, for example, whether the news was recorded before 
or after its verification; Diderot and the Mémoires are not in agree- 
ment on this question. Whatever the exact mechanics involved, 
however, there is a striking yet heretofore unnoted parallel be- 
tween the treatment of news in this salon and the technique of 
legal registration employed by the various parlements. In the law 
courts, royal edicts and declarations transmitted by the chancellor, 
a government official, were tentatively recorded on registres; 
they were then subjected to scrutiny by the judges to see if they 
conformed to the ‘fundamental laws’ of the realm; having been 
‘verified’, they were duly ‘registered’ and published’. Bayle- 
Herblay state (p.227) that Durey de Meiniéres, rather than 
Bachaumont, presided over the verification and registration of 
news at the salon. If this be so, it reinforces the analogy between 
‘parish’ and parlements. 

We are not without evidence on how information obtained by 
individual habitués found its way into the registers. Thus we find 
in the Mémoires secrets the following entry concerning one of the 
most important works of the philosophe movement: ‘On ne cesse 
de s'informer de toutes parts quel est l'auteur du livre De /a nature. 
On écrit de Hollande à m. de Mairan, qu'il est de la composition 
d'un ex- Jésuite, nommé m. Robinet’ (28 March 1762, i.61). Natu- 
rally, not all such news sent to ‘parishioners’ was officially re- 


* ibid. Diderot gives the following without foundation that Bachaumont 


description of the treatment of news in first hit upon the idea of keeping a 
the ‘parish’: ‘Madame Doublet en journal and that madame Doublet 
tenait registre; chacun en arrivant lisait merely followed his lead. 

la feuille du jour et l'augmentait de ce ? Ford, pp.8o-8r. Like the parle- 
qu'il savait de sûr’ (Correspondance lit- ents, moreover, the news bureaus had 
téraire, ix.318). Cf. Funck-Brentano, their pr ésidents and their greffiers. Cf. 
p-263. Merle, in his abridged edition of Mitton, i.25. 

the Mémoires, suggested (vol.i, p.x) 
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corded, as is indicated by the following letter from one Lambert, 
a conseiller in the parlement, to Meiniéres, written in April 1757 
during one of the periods of exile imposed upon the Paris parle- 
ment: 'Comment se porte madame Doublet? Montrez-lui si vous 
voulez ce que dessus, mais pour elle seule, c'est-à-dire non pas 
pour tout le monde qui va chercher des nouvelles dans le porte- 
feuille de son bureau’ (Flammermont, p.xii). ‘Parishioners’ away 
from Paris often sent back letters for inclusion in the registers. 
From Rome, where he was engaged in philological research, 
Sainte-Palaye wrote: ‘Je recois, au retour de notre pélerinage, 
votre feuille qui fait le bonheur de notre vie. Il est bien juste, 
madame, que je vous rende compte de l'audience que nous avons 
eue ce matin avec sa sainteté; vous en ferez l'usage qu'il vous 
plaira dans votre journal, à l'article de Rome' (Bayle-Herblay, 
p.231). Another habitué of the salon, Camille Falconet, in addi- 
tion to contributing to the two registers, amassed a separate 
collection of news and anecdotes and bequeathed the results— 
more than 150,000 note-cards—to Sainte-Palayes. 

Like the bureaux de nouvelles of old, the salon of madame Dou- 
blethaditscorrespondentsin the provincesandits 'specialenvoys', 
among them some ‘parishioners’. The Voisenons and the Mon- 
tesquious, in residence at Versailles, furnished material for the 
two registres. The abbé de Voisenon, in particular, kept his god- 
mother abreast of his many colourful activities; as a result, we 
find numerous entries concerning him in the Mémoires secrets. 
Voisenon's alleged collaboration in the plays of Favart and his 
liaison with the playwright's celebrated wife are amply docu- 
mented, thanks probably to the abbé’s complicity. Familiarity 
with him is implicit in an entry describing his reaction to a satirical 
song which Marmontel directed against him: ‘Celui-ci [Voisenon] 
paraît en rire; mais il en garde un ressentiment profond, à ce qu'as- 
surent ceux qui le connaissent' (8 April 1762, i.66). Similar is an 
entry concerning the abbé’s discours de réception at the Académie 


3 Mém. secr., 9 February 1762, i.39- 
40. 
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francaise: ‘il se tue de dire à tout le monde que son discours est 
plat; il serait fâché qu'on le crit’ (15 January 1763, i.165). Finally, 
we may assume that Voisenon had a hand in the fact that an ex- 
change of letters between him and Voltaire in November 1765 
turned up in the registers of the ‘parish’—and later in the Mé- 
moires secrets. Both epistles are in the form of conventional light 
verse and concern Voisenon’s relationship with Favart; they have 
little intrinsic value, but they help to illustrate the mechanics of 
journalism in the salon’. 

Voltaire, the best-known affiliate of the salon, often professed, 
like Montesquieu, a haughty disdain for the craft of the nouvel- 
listes, calling them ‘les roquets qui jappent pour un écu' (Pellisson, 
p.261), and he frequently complained of the superabundance of 
frivolous ‘on-dit in circulation. Despite such protestations, 
which, as in other areas, must be taken with a generous sprinkling 
of salt, Voltaire participated actively in the journalistic enterprise 
of madame Doublet’s ‘parish’. In the fall of 1742 the Bohemian 
campaign of the maréchal de Belle-Isle, mentioned in chapter 11 
in connection with Prévost, ended disastrously for the French in 
a forced retreat from Prague. On 2 September of that year Vol- 
taire wrote to a madame de Solar, giving details of the battle en 
bon rapporteur and praising the courage of the French soldiers, 
adding: ‘J’ai mandé cette nouvelle à m. le président de Meiniéres, 
pour en orner le grand livre de mme Doublet; mais j’ai oublié de 
lui dire que nous avons pris Monti, ingénieur en chef de l'armée 
autrichienne.’ Similarly, the philosophe wrote to his ‘angel’ Argen- 
tal from Prussia on 23 September 1750, complaining of some sur- 
reptitious verses penned by a disloyal secretary but attributed to 
him. Fearing-that these ‘Vers de l'illustre Voltaire sur le cul d'un 
chambellan de Baireuth, et sur son extréme-onction' might make 
their way to Paris, Voltaire asked his friend to take preventive 
action: "Franchement, il y aurait de la cruauté à m'imputer des vers 


9 ibid., 14 November 1765, ii.262; letter, that of Voisenon to Voltaire 

ax 2, , 

17 November 1765,ii.263-264. Theo- was first printed in the Mémoires 
dore Besterman notes that the second secrets (Best.12110). 
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scandaleux, à moi qui suis, à mon corps défendant, un exemple de 
sagesse dans ce pays-ci. Protestez donc, je vous en prie, dans le 
grand livre de mme Doublet, contre les impertinents qui m'attri- 
bueraient ces impertinences' (Best.2479, 3653). 

There were other contacts between the great writer and the 
salon with which he was so closely associated. Indications are that 
certain of his works were read before the assembled group, with 
the ‘angels’ probably acting as intermediaries. One might make 
such a between-the-lines interpretation of an entry in the Mé- 
motres secrets announcing, with due circumspection, the manu- 
script circulation of Voltaire's play Saiil: ‘Ce n'est point une piéce 
ordinaire, c'est une horreur dans le goût de la Pucelle, mais beau- 
coup plus impie. . . . On n'en peut entendre la lecture sans frémir’ 
(3 February 1763, i.174). (Once again we see that typical eigh- 
teenth-century 'it's-horrible-but-who-can-resist' attitude.) Va- 
rious ‘extracts’ from letters of the patriarch of Ferney appeared 
from time to time in the published Mémoires. Finally, Funck- 
Brentano (p.269) tells of a provincial information agency which 
dispatched news simultaneously to the ‘parish’ in Paris and to Vol- 
taire in Switzerland. 

In a general sense, of course, Voltaire and madame Doublet 
were working in very much the same direction, as frondeurs 
undermining established ecclesiastical and political authority by 
means of clandestine barbs. Furthermore, as Gustave Lanson has 
pointed out (Voltaire, pp.145-146), there is much of the journalist 
in Voltaire’s contes philosophiques, and his immense correspond- 
ence in effect constitutes the century’s most elaborate news 
service’. 

Following the ‘registration’ of the news on the books of the 
salon, the róle of the ‘parishioners’ ceased and that of the valets of 
the house began. The latter, taking material from the register for 


10 Lanson writes of the author: ‘Ila assez de dire que Voltaire est un jour- 
toutes les qualités, avec beaucoup des naliste, il est, à lui seul, un journal, un 
défauts, dujournaliste: par-dessustout, grand journal’. Cf. Pellisson, p.266. 
le flair de l'actualité.. .. Ce n'est pas 
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‘certain news,’ prepared at the end of each week newsletters of 
from one to four pages for distribution to homes in Paris and in 
the provinces. From all accounts, they profited handsomely from 
this enterprise. Some commentators have suggested that these 
nouvelles circulated abroad as well as within France. Such an inter- 
pretation might be made of an entry in the Mémoires secrets 
announcing the spectacular fortunes of a work called Daphnis et 
Alcimadure: ' Cet enthousiasme sera-t-il durable? . . . C'est ce que 
l'expérience prouvera. En attendant, nous allons discuter ce 
drame, pour mettre les étrangers en état d'en juger". 

The newsletters of the ‘parish’ contained a wide variety of in- 
formation— political, social, literary—as well as occasional cor- 
respondence: ‘Les Nouvelles à la main, sortant de chez madame 
Doublet, étaient assurément, et de beaucoup, les plus amusants 
journaux de l'époque. On y trouvait l'analyse des piéces de 
théâtre, le compte rendu des assemblées littéraires, . . . la notice 
des livres nouveaux, et en particulier des livres clandestins et 
prohibés. . . ; des pièces rares ou inédites en vers ou en prose. . . ; 
les chansons et les vaudevilles satiriques, les anecdotes et les bons 
mots. . . ; enfin, les aventures de société, les faits et gestes de la 
cour, bien souvent embellis par la médisance!?. Not all subscribers 
received the same package of news: the emphasis would vary 
according to the tastes and interests of individual recipients, some 
desiring details on the affairs of the parlement (which the ‘parish’ 
must have been always ready to supply), others preferring a heavy 
dose of anecdotes. 

It will be recalled that one of the early forms of nouvellisme was 
private correspondence sent from Paris to the provinces, or from 
château to château. The first evidence we have of the circulation of 
news material out of the salon is a series of letters from madame 


11 Mém. secr., 10 June 1768, iv.45- 
47. On the distribution of the nou- 
velles see Grimm, Correspondance litté- 
raire, ix.317-318; Funck-Brentano, 
pp.263, 269-270; Bayle-Herblay, pp. 
2272128 2e 
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Doublet to her third sister, madame de Souscarriére, sojourning 
at the château of Breuilpont. Twelve volumes of this correspond- 
ence have been preserved, going from 1745 to 1752, although it 
probably began in the late 1730s or before. For the most part the 
letters are in the hand of the mistress of the ‘parish’, although her 
valet de chambre sometimes served as scribe. The information 
madame Doublet conveyed to her ‘chére gouvernante’ involves 
many events, personages, and issues totally forgotten today, so 
that these letters clearly lack the interest of the later Mémoires 
secrets; but they are a link in the chain. Numerous light songs and 
verses typical of the period were sent to Breuilpont, among them 
some satirical couplets against madame de Pompadour, which 
must have been mailed ‘à l'épingle', rather than in the regular 
bundle of news. In chapter 111 we saw that Voltaire asked Argen- 
tal to have Bachaumont attend to the staging of one of his plays; 
a letter to Breuilpont of August 1748 announced, perhaps with 
concealed pride, that ‘il a paru, enfin, ce beau phénoméne tant 
attendu! On joua hier jeudi cette Sémiramis tant vantée, et s'il en 
faut juger par son premier éclat, hier fut pour elle l'aurore d'un 
jour éternel”. Elsewhere madame Doublet throws interesting 
light on Bachaumont as she inquires about the health of her son 
Francois, visiting at Breuilpont: ‘Je suis fort fachée, mais point 
étonnée, que mon fils se soit enrhumé par le vilain temps qu'il fait; 
il en est arrivé de méme à m. de Bachaumont, dont le rhume ne 
prend point fin; il est vrai qu'il se gouverne comme un cochon' 
(Bayle-Herblay, p.231). 

In the last century the Goncourt brothers found among the 
Bachaumont papers at the Arsenal a manuscript gazette in five 
issues from late 1740. The first issue was headed by the following 
prospectus: ‘Un écrivain connu entreprend de donner deux fois 
chaque semaine une feuille de nouvelles manuscrites, ce ne sera 
point un recueil de petits faits secs et peu intéressants comme les 


18 quoted by van Bever, ii.295. Van  Breuilpont in this edition (ii.289-306). 
Bever has reproduced a useful repre- See also Bayle-Herblay, p.231; Funck- 
sentative sample of the letters to Brentano, pp.267-268. 
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feuilles qui se débitent depuis quelques années, avec les événe- 
ments publics qui forment ce qu'on appelle le cours des affaires, 
on se propose de rapporter toutes les aventures journaliéres de 
Paris et des capitales de l'Europe, et d'y joindre quelques 
réflexions, sans malignité néanmoins, sans partialité et dans le 
seul dessein d'instruire et de plaire par un récit ot la vérité paraitra 
toujours avec quelques agréments; un recueil suivi de ces feuilles 
formera proprement l'histoire de notre temps, il sera de l'intérét 
de ceux qui les prendront de n'en laisser tirer de copies à personne, 
et d'en ménager méme le secret autant pour ne pas les avilir en les 
rendant trop communes que pour ne pas se faire de querelle avec 
les arbitres de la librairie". 

The preface concludes with a paragraph on circulation proce- 
dure: ‘A chaque ordinaire on portera la feuille à ceux qui voudront 
la prendre, elle sera payée sur le champ par le portier, afin qu'on 
ait la liberté de l'abandonner lorsqu'on n'en sera pas satisfait!*'. 
Not surprisingly, the mere presence of this newsletter in the 
Bachaumont collection sufficed to cause the Goncourts to attri- 
bute it to him, and to seein it a forerunner of the Mémorres secrets; 
subsequent commentators have in ritual fashion held to this 
assumption. There are grounds for believing that the abbé Pré- 
vost, rather than Bachaumont, may have been the author of the 
'gazetin' and that its presence among the Bachaumont papers is 
explained by the close friendship of the two authors, as outlined 
in chapter 11. 

For one thing, Bachaumont in 1740 was not an ‘écrivain connu’, 
whereas Prévost certainly was. For another, we know that the 
famous novelist was forced to leave France in early 1741 because 
of his alleged collaboration in a clandestine news sheet; the ‘gaze- 
tin’ under discussion here had circulated just prior to this, from 
November to December 1740. A newsletter from madame Dou- 
blet to her sister at Breuilpont on 27 January 1741 related: ‘Depuis 


14 quoted by Weil, p.478. She has faced it with an interesting introduc- 
printed the newsletter in its entiretyin tion. See also Goncourt, Portraits, 
this article (pp.478-486) and has pre-  pp.60-6r. 
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quelque temps il se distribue à Paris une gazette à la main remplie 
de chroniques scandaleuses. Les facteurs ont été arrétés et mis en 
prison. Un d'eux a dénoncé l'abbé Prévost pour lui en avoir 
fourni trois. En conséquence, l'abbé Prévost a recu ordre de sortir 
du royaume, et il est parti ce matin pour Bruxelles. 

Shortly before his departure for the Belgian capital Prévost 
wrote Bachaumont the following frank letter, part of which was 
quoted in chapter 11: ‘Je me croyais, mon cher monsieur, à la veille 
de surmonter tous mes embarras, et de finir heureusement toutes 
mes affaires, de reparaitre dans le monde et d'imposer silence à la 
malignité, en faisant voir à découvert tous les secrets de ma soli- 
tude, qui consistent en beaucoup de travail, d'innocence, de repos 
et de simplicité. Et ecce iterum, je suis forcé de quitter aujourd’hui 
le Royaume pour une aventure sans exemple. Ceux qui doute- 
raient de mon innocence l'apprendront de m. le Prince de Conti, 
et de m. de Maurepas et de tous ceux qui sont au fait de mon 
affaire. Leur protection m'assure que mon absence sera courte”. 

Prévost's close connection with the ‘parish’ is clearly indicated 
in a letter of madame Doublet to mme de Souscarriére, dated 
17 February 1741: ‘L’abbé Prévost a écrit à tous ses amis qu'il par- 
tait innocent, que m. de Conti et m. de Maurepas en pouvaient 
répondre. Ce qu'il y a de sûr, c'est qu'il n'a pas eu mauvaise inten- 
tion: il ne voulait qu'obliger un facteur à qui un auteur ne donnait 
plus de gazette à copier; il a compté lui donner du pain en lui en 
faisant à sa guise. Il faut avouer que c'est une pauvre téte' (Har- 
risse, p.317). We can only surmise that Bachaumont recorded his 
friend's letter on the registers of the salon. In any case, Prévost's 
troubles with the authorities foreshadow later difficulties of the 
‘parish’ itself. 

The 1740 gazette would not be to the credit of Bachaumont 
even if we were able to attribute it to him. Despite the promises 


15 quoted by Harrisse, p.317. Weil, 16 yan Bever, ii.311; cf. Harrisse, 
p.476, changes Harrisse’s version to  pp.315-316. 
‘il se distribuait —a more plausible 
reading. 
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made in the prospectus, the work amounts to little more than a 
compilation of dry facts and is today lost in that great mass of 
similar journalistic enterprises preserved from the old régime". 
Nevertheless, there is a striking degree of similarity between the 
claims made in this preface and that of the Mémoires secrets. 

The forced exile of Prévost in 1741 and the 1745 arrét of the 
parlement against clandestine journalism signaled an era of greater 
stringency on the part of the government. Its next victim among 
the ‘parishioners’ was a dedicated nouvelliste, Pidansat de Mai- 
robert. The year 1749 witnessed a massive government attempt to 
suppress real or suspected Jansenists—a term which by then had 
largely become synonymous with frondeur, and in certain quar- 
ters with philosophe. It was also the year of the burning issue of the 
vingtième, the attempt (which Voltaire strongly supported) to 
impose a tax of one-twentieth upon the properties of the church. 
On 16 June 1749 the police inspector Hémery submitted a report 
on his surveillance of Mairobert, *un des garcons qui aient la plus 
mauvaise langue de Paris, frayant avec tous les poétes, se le disant 
lui-méme, comme aussi d'avoir fait une comédie qui n'a pas encore 
vule jour’. On 2 July following Hémery reported to Berryer, the 
police lieutenant, that he had arrested and imprisoned Mairobert 
because a search of the latter's room had turned up verses against 
the king, the Pompadour, and other notables. (The verses 
against the famous mistress may have been the same as those 


17 cf. Hatin, Histoire, iii.466: ‘C’est 
une froide gazette plutót qu'une chro- 
nique piquante. Weil (pp.475-476) 
shares the opinion that Prévost may 
have authored the ‘gazette’. It should 
be noted that one entry for November 
1740 announced in a highly objective 
manner that ‘m. l'abbé Prévost ayant 
fait aussi la clóture de son Pour et 
Contre, voilà les feuilles périodiques 
hors de mode; cependant, on dit qu'il 
en va recommencer une sous le titre 
d' Année littéraire’ (Weil, p.479). 
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contained in a letter of madame Doublet to Breuilpont, as noted 
above.) That same day another official, Rochebrune, told Berryer 
ofa visit paid to him by Mairobert's brother, a lawyer; the account 
shows an interesting affinity between the nouvelliste and his men- 
tor, Bachaumont, on the matter of engaging in time-consuming 
employment: ‘Après s'étre plaint que Mairobert ne voyait per- 
sonne de la famille, et qu'il ne voulait prendre aucun parti dans la 
robe ni dans la finance, il m'a dit que la détention de son frére ne 
pouvait venir que par le fol empressement qu'il avait d'avoir 
toutes les piéces fugitives et satiriques qui paraissaient, de les dis- 
tribuer par un principe de vanité et pour faire croire qu'il était en 
relation avec tous les auteurs’. 

Another report of Hémery to Berryer, dated 13 July 1749, 
sheds light on Mairobert's method, and that of the nouvellistes in 
general: to the police inspector's warning that he was running 
grave risks in disseminating such writings, the journalist replied 
rather impudently that ‘il n'en courait aucun, qu'il ne s'agissait 
que d'en glisser dans la poche de quelqu'un, dans un café ou au 
spectacle, pour les répandre sans risque, ou d'en laisser tomber 
des copies aux promenades'. The political import of Mairobert's 
material is evident from Hémery's remark that ‘il m'aurait laisser 
prendre une copie des vers sur le vingtiéme, si je l'en avais prié’. 
It is plausible that the nouvelliste’s connections with madame 
Doublet’s salon stand behind the inspector's insistence on finding 
the ‘brains’ behind this colporteur: ‘Par son canal, on pourra 
savoir de qui il tient ces vers et remonter à la source, et vrai- 
semblablement, on trouvera dans ses papiers beaucoup de choses 
dans ce genre, me paraissant fort compétent sur ces matiéres. Je 
pense que pour satisfaire le roi et les personnes intéressées à arréter 
le cours de ces vers horribles, on ne peut mieux faire que d'arréter 
ceux qui les distribuent et qui les portent sur eux; peut-étre, par ce 
moyen, parviendra-t-on à en découvrir les auteurs'. Hémery add- 
ed the ironic comment that ‘Mairobert ne me parait pas un homme 
d'importance', and concluded with a revealing report on the 
author's residence, showing his love of the theater: ‘Mairobert 
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demeurait autrefois rue de Seine, prés de Procope, le médecin; je 
ne sais s'il occupe encore le méme appartement; il sera facile 
d'apprendre sa demeure chez Procope, au café, vis-à-vis la comé- 
die où il est toujours’. Finally, on 21 June 1750, Berryer wrote to 
the comte d’Argenson, minister for Paris, pleading for Mai- 
robert’s release; he explained, again with a touch of unsuspecting 
irony, that ‘ce jeune homme promet d’être plus sage et circons- 
pect, qu'on n'entendrait plus parler de lui qu'en bien”. 

In the 1750s Mairobert pursued his variegated career. He main- 
tained a friendship with the author Restif de La Bretonne”, and 
made his contribution to the ‘querelle des bouffons’ with a work 
entitled Les Prophéties du grand prophète Monet (1753). On28 Feb- 
ruary 1754 Voltaire showed his acquaintance with Mairobert in 
aletter to Argental, asking his ‘angel’ to find for him an agent who 
could take care of the sale of his furniture as well as send him 
‘coffee, chocolate, the bad brochures and the bad news of the 
time’: ‘Je ne sais si un nommé Mérobert qui trotte pour m. de 
Bachaumont ne serait pas notre affaire' (Best.5052). The previous 
year Mairobert had brought out a little work called La Querelle de 
mm. de Voltaire et de Maupertuis. He held posts as secrétaire du roi 
and as royal censor, reminding us that in eighteenth-century 
France some of the government's most active foes were govern- 
ment officials. A certain marquis de La Galissonniére engaged 


19 Archives de la Bastille, xii.315-316, 
324-325, 345-346. Franco Venturi 
points out (pp.177-185) that Mairo- 
bert's arrest coincided very closely in 
time, manner, and motive with that of 
Diderot. Another ‘parishioner’, Moufle 
d'Angerville, was sent to the Bastille in 
1750 for his part in a licentious work 
entitled Les Canevas de Paris, ou 
Mémoires pour servir à l’histoire de 
lAótel de Roule, of which Grimm’s 
Correspondance littéraire said: *Ce sont 
les aventures des filles qui peuplent la 
maison publique qui ait jamais été la 
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proposal that all the prostitutes of 
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The review, perhaps drafted by Mai- 
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téte trés bien organisée, un coeur trés 
sensible et trés honnéte’ (19 July 1769, 
iv.274-276). 
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Mairobert to work on memoranda concerning the geographical 
limits of Canada; out of this came several political pamphlets by 
the author on the colonial rivalry of Great Britain and France in 
the new world, pamphlets in which, interestingly enough, he 
defended the French government and strongly denounced Eng- 
lish ‘aggression’ (Funck-Brentano, p.284). In addition, Mai- 
robert worked for a period of years at the Naval archives, repor- 
tedly providing the ‘parish’ with selected fruits of his research. 
All these pursuits formed the background for the central rôle that 
he was to play in the publication of the Mémoires secrets. 

About three years after the release of Mairobert, direct pres- 
sure was applied against the ‘parish’ itself. On 6 October 1753 
Argenson sent to Berryer a letter which confirms what was said 
in chapter 1v about the seriousness, or at least the boldness, of 
discussions at the salon: ‘Le roi est informé, monsieur, que 
madame Doublet reçoit dans le nombre de ceux qui vont chez 
elles [sic], plusieurs personnes qui y débitent des nouvelles fort 
hasardées, et qui ne peuvent faire qu'un mauvais effet, lorsqu'elles 
viennent se répandre dans le public: que souvent ces mémes per- 
sonnes y tiennent des discours peu mesurés; et que madame Dou- 
blet au lieu de réprimer une licence aussi condamnable, lui permet 
en quelque facon d'en tenir un registre, et qui sert à composer des 
feuilles qui se distribuent dans Paris et s'envoyent méme dans les 
provinces. Une pareille conduite de sa part ne pouvant que 
déplaire au roi, sa majesté avant d'employer des moyens plus 
sévéres, m'a chargé de vous mander que vous eussiez à voir inces- 
samment madame Doublet, pour lui représenter qu'elle ait à faire 
cesser au plutót un pareil abus en éloignant de chez elle les per- 
sonnes qui contribuent à l'entretenir?". 

Berryer, himself no mortal foe of the nouvellistes (in the grand 
manner of the eighteenth-century police inspector), paid a nomi- 
nal visit to the ‘parish’, but no one was expelled as a result, and 
the news-letters continued to circulate. 


21 quoted by Manuel, i.202-204. Cf. 
Hatin, Histoire, iii.466-467. 
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It seems to be an inexorable law that all commercial enterprises 
tend to expand, and the salon of madame Doublet was no excep- 
tion. Presumably because of the lucrativeness of the trade, a 
‘branch’ of the ‘parish’ news establishment was opened at the 
residence of Voltaire's ‘angels’, and madame d’Argental became 
an active collaborator of her hostess at the Filles-Saint-Thomas. 
In March 1762, near the end of the Seven years' war, there cir- 
culated a news bulletin casting unfavourable light upon a French 
military commander. The duc de Choiseul, minister of foreign 
affairs since 1758, told the new police lieutenant, Sartine, to find 
theauthor ofthe news-letter and give him the sternest of warnings 
against such activity in the future: ‘Monsieur le prince de Beau- 
veau, demande avec raison, la rétraction de l'article du bulletin, 
qui se fait chez madame d’Argental’®. 

As was common in such matters, the arrest of a servant- 
colporteur sufficed to placate the wrath of the law. In the course 
of the same affair, Sartine, in need of ‘inside’ information, ob- 
tained the services of an informant who infiltrated the ‘parish’. 
On 9 March 1762 the police lieutenant received a report from his 
spy, the chevalier de Mouhy, sometime nouvelliste for Voltaire 
(again revealing the gap between the patriarch's professions and 
practices regarding journalists) and profilic novelist whose titles 
—La Paysanne parvenue, Les Mémoires d'une fille de qualité and 
Les Mille et une faveurs—perhaps constitute the best part of his 
work; the report is quoted at length because of its wealth of infor- 
mation: 

Quoique ma santé ne me permette pas trop encore de faire de 
longues courses je me suis donné hier beaucoup de mouvements 
pour exécuter vos ordres, bien faché de n'avoir pu en découvrir 
davantage. Il est trés vrai que la maison de madame Doublet est 
depuis longtemps un bureau de nouvelles, et ce n'est pas la seule: 
ses gens en écrivent et en tirent bon parti. Je n'ai pu savoir le nom 
d'un grand et gros domestique, visage plein, perruque ronde, 


22 Manuel, i.208-209; Hatin, His- 
toire, iii.470. 
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habit brun, qui tous les matins va recueillir dans les maisons de la 
part de sa maitresse ce qu'il y a de neuf. Il serait difficile de savoir 
les noms de ceux qui vont dans cette maison; ce sont presque tous 
des frondeurs [my italics]; en femme, mesdame d' Argental, Rondet 
de Villeneuve, Du Bocage, de Beseval, etc.; en homme, m. Fonce- 
magne, Perrin [Piron?], deux médecins, Devaur, Firmin, Méro- 
bert, d'Argental, etc. Je ne réponds point de cette liste: ce n'est 
qu'avec le temps qu'on parviendra à étre sur des liaisons decette 
femme. Il faudraitavoir des gens qui büssent avec des domestiques 
de confiance ou mécontents; mais ce qui est certain, c'est que 
madame d’Argental tient aussi méme bureau de nouvelles, qu'elle 
est l'intime amie de madame Doublet, comme monsieur le cheva- 
lier de Choiseul; qu'un nommé Gillet son valet de chambre, est à 
la téte du bureau tenu par les laquais que l'on paye à la feuille, que 
ces bulletins sont bons, parce que c'est le résultat de tout ce qui se 
dit dans les meilleures maisons de Paris; qu'ils s'envoyent en pro- 
vince pour 12, 9, 6 francs par mois; que madame d’Argental 
depuis que son mari est en place [as minister of the Duke of 
Parma, thanks to Choiseul], est beaucoup plus retenue que par le 
passé, et n'est frondeuse qu'avec des amis intimes, tels que mon- 
sieur de Richelieu, de Séchelles, le président de la Marche, Rou- 
geot, Chauvelin, etc." 

A separate report by Hémery confirms Mouhy's findings and 
further shows the close relationship between the ‘parish’ and 
Argental news bureaus: ‘Ce n'est point le nommé Le Jeune, valet 
de chambre de monsieur d’Argental, qui fait des nouvelles à la 
main: c'est le nommé Gilet, valet de chambre de madame d’Argen- 
tal, qui lui permet seulement d'en faire pour la province et non 
pour Paris, sur une copie que madame Doublet donne à ce Gillet, 
qui retire six livres par mois de ceux à qui il en fournit”. 


23 Manuel, i.206-207; Hatin, Histoire, ‘parish’; this letter seems to belie such 
iii.468-469. Bayle-Herblay (p.224) and — an assertion. 
other commentators have included ?! Manuel, pp.206-207. Cf. Hatin, 


Mouhy among the habitués of the Histoire, iii.469; Belin, p.348. 
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The month of March 1762 witnessed one more episode of con- 
flict between the authorities and the ‘parish’, involving the spread- 
ing of seditious rumours; on 24 March Choiseul sent another 
memo to Sartine: ‘Madame Doublet a fait dire hier à l'abbé de 
Breteuil, monsieur, que l'escadre de monsieur de Blénac avait été 
prise en entier par les ennemis. La nouvelle de madame Doublet 
qui est fausse, et dont je n'ai nulle connaissance, ne fait pas de tort 
à l'escadre du roi; mais elle fait tort aux papiers publics qui 
varient. D'aprés les malheurs qui sortent de la boutique de 
madame Doublet, je n'ai pas pu m'empécher de rendre compte 
au roi de ce fait, et de l'imprudence intolérable des nouvelles qui 
sortent de chez cette femme, ma très chère tante". 

It now seems clear why, despite the dangerous news emanating 
from the ‘parish’, no punitive action was taken against madame 
Doublet personally or against her habitués: by his marriage to a 
granddaughter of Antoine Crozat, the duc de Choiseul had be- 
come the grand-nephew (and not the nephew) of the mistress of 
the salon”. This, together with the fact that Sartine was also of a 
generally liberal disposition and was a protector of the censor 
Mairobert, makes it doubtful that any warning to the group could 
have been of a thoroughly heartfelt nature. 

The expansion of this journalistic enterprise did not stop with 
the founding of a collateral branch; rather, the process seems to 
have snowballed despite (or perhaps because of) periodic threats 
from the police. As indicated in the notes of Mouhy and Hémery, 
Gillet, Argental’s valet, established his own news bureau (with a 
valet of Bachaumont as one of his assistants), which in turn engen- 
dered numerous offspring, each replete with scribes and sub- 
scribers, including in one case the police inspector himself. As the 
theatre of the period reflects, this was the day of the enterprising 


25 Manuel, pp.204-205; Hatin, His- the arts later appeared in the Mémoires 
toire, iii.467. secrets: 14 April 1766, iii.20; 15 Feb- 
26 not surprisingly, entries praising — ruary 1769, iv.202; 13 August 1769, 
Choiseul as a ‘patriot’ (in a sense we  iv.288-280. 
shall explore below) and a protector of 
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servant; a royal declaration of 1764 (also the year of madame de 
Pompadour's death) prohibiting the open discussion of political 
and economic questions scarcely served to stem the nouvelliste 
tide. The ultimate fountainhead of these many branches was the 
‘parish’ itself. A police note of January 1766, after describing the 
workings of Gillet's bureau, shows the importance of the first 
continuer of the Mémoires secrets in the ‘parish’: “Ce sont les 
nouvelles auxquelles m. de Mairobert travaille. Elles sortent de 
chez mme Doublet.' A final report of October 1770 gives the 
state ofthe Argental-Gillet operation at that point and concludes: 
‘Ces feuilles ont quelque rapport avec celles du bureau de 
mme Doublet, au couvent des Filles-Saint- Thomas, rue Vivienne; 
mais elles sont mieux rédigées, plus prolixes en matiéres, et plus 
intéressantes", 

A partial parallel has already been drawn between the history 
of the nouvelles à la main and that of the parlements in the seven- 
teenth and early eighteenth century. Insufficient stress has been 
laid in past studies upon the coincidence of police warnings to the 
‘parish’ and the crisis periods in the stormy history of the law 
courts. There is good reason to believe that more than mere coin- 
cidence was involved. The period of the late 1740s and early 
1750s, extending roughly from the arrest of Mairobert to Argen- 
son's note to Berryer, witnessed a flaring up ofthe religious ques- 
tion which had been simmering under the surface since the 1730s; 
as before, the parlements were in the very thick of the struggle. In 
an effort to crush the Jansenist heresy once and for all, the French 
upper clergy ordered that henceforth any communicant desiring 
absolution would have to obtain a ‘ticket’ from a priest signify- 
ing adherence to the bull Unigenitus. Hence the passionate affair 
of the billets de confession. The parlements, enjoying wide popular 
support, led the resistance by issuing injunctions enjoining abso- 
lution for the faithful and by ordering the arrest of priests loyal to 


27 Funck-Brentano, pp.276-281, 285- 
288; Archives de la Bastille, xii.490- 


491, 493-495. 
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the so-called ‘constitution’, that is, to Unigenitus. It was a curious 
reversal of positions from the seventeenth century, when it had 
been the Jansenists who had protested against ‘too frequent com- 
munion' and the Jesuits, their arch-enemies, who had wished to 
liberalize absolution. When the king intervened in favour of the 
higher clergy, the parlements went on strike, as was their wont 
in such situations. Matters came to a head in the spring of 1753, 
when the parlement of Paris issued its famous ‘grandes remon- 
trances' containing a revolutionary principle: 'Si les sujets doivent 
obéissance aux rois, les rois, de leur cóté, doivent obéissance aux 
lois, dont la méconnaissance prépare les révolutions'. The re- 
sponse of the government was customary and predictable—to 
exile the rebels. But the die had been cast'*. 

Two ‘parishioners’ played prominent róles in this phase of the 
struggle between the Palais de justice and the cháteau de Ver- 
sailles. When in 1750 the church protested against attempts to 
impose upon it the vingtième, the abbé de Chauvelin, the ‘cory- 
phée des jansénistes’, wrote a series of observations in favour of 
the application of the tax to ecclesiastical property. Also attri- 
buted to him is an Examen impartial des immunités écclésiastiques 
(1751), the conclusions of which were anything but impartial. In 
1753 Chauvelin made clear his position on the ‘billets de confes- 
sion’ in a work called Tradition des faits qui manifestent le système 
d'indépendance que les évêques ont opposé . . . aux principes inva- 
riables de la justice souveraine du roi sur tous ses sujets. Chauvelin 
not only wrote but acted: he was behind a 1753 arrét of the parle- 
ment by which the law courts refused to suspend pursuits against 


28 Lacombe, pp.100-109. Lacombe 
cites (p.108) an illustrative anecdote 
according to which an enervated 
Louis xv told a courtier regarding the 
rebellious ‘petits robins: ‘Vous ne 
savez pas ce qu'ils font et ce qu'ils 
pensent: c'est une assemblée de répu- 
blicains'. It was in the early 1750s that 
the marquis d'Argenson noted in his 
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Journal the emergence of the republi- 
can principle: *On remarque qu'on n'a 
jamais autant parlé de nation et d’état 
qu'aujourd'hui. Ces deux noms ne se 
pronongaient jamais sous Louis xiv, 
on n'en avait seulement pas l'idée 
(quoted by Pellisson, pp.241-242). 
We shall say more in chapter v1 of the 
‘republicanism’ of the parlements. 
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clerics in the matter of the sacraments. His intransigeance earned 
him an uncomfortable sojourn in the famous wooden cage at 
Mont Saint-Michel». 

Chauvelin's colleague, Durey de Meiniéres, was no less vigo- 
rous in the cause of his company, as is shown by his publication 
of the forceful /ndication sommaire des principes et des faits qui 
prouvent la compétence de la puissance séculiére pour punir les évéques 
coupables de crirnes publics (1755). That same year he collaborated 
with another parlementaire publicist, Le Paige, in a Histoire de la 
détention du cardinal de Retz, an earlier arch-frondeur. Whereas 
Chauvelin went to prison in 1753, Meiniéres endured a boring 
period of exile at Bourges (reportedly passing the time by editing 
a journal of the exile). While there he received from a Nigon de 
Berty, conseiller-clerc in the Paris parlement, a letter of praise 
which can be compared to that sent by the marquis d'Eguilles 
from England (cited in chapter 1v): ‘J’ai lu et relu vos derniers 
écrits, monsieur et cher président. Quelle force! quelle précision! 
quelle lumiére! C'est l'évidence méme sous les plus belles cou- 
leurs. Comment de tels ouvrages n'ont-ils pas convaincu encore 
tous les esprits de bonne foi. Hélas! à la honte de l'humanité, 
la raison demeure souvent longtemps sans écho". 

A careful consideration of the titles of the brochures put out by 
Meiniéres and Chauvelin during this crisis leads to some inter- 
esting conclusions. It begins to appear that whereas the par/e- 
ments began by a tactical defense of the Jansenist sect, their posi- 
tion by mid-century had become (or was rapidly becoming) 
essentially political in character. What seems to be reflected in 
these titles is the principle (cherished by Voltaire and enlightened 
spirits in general) of the supremacy of the civil order over the 
ecclesiastical, a principle far transcending the religious quarrels. 


29 Flammermont, pp.226-228; Bio- 
graphie universelle, viii.309-310. Vol- 
taire, feigning indifference toward the 
parlements and toward his friend 
Chauvelin, told Argental in February 
1754: ‘Ne vous faites point d'ailleurs 


d'illusion, mon cher ami. Le petit abbé 
mourra dans le cháteau oü il est 
(Best.5052). 

30 quoted by Lacombe, p.133. Cf. 
Grande encyclopédie, xv.124. 
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This was the new Gallicanism of the parlements, more hostile 
than ever to the papacy, but now divorced from, rather than allied 
with, Versailles’. We shall return to this crucial question in our 
final chapter, when we examine the Mémoires secrets. 

The conflict between the par/ements and the church reached 
its showdown with the suppression of the Jesuits in 1762— 
the year of Choiseul’s two letters to Sartine concerning 
madame Doublet. That mere coincidence was involved seems 
unlikely in view of the fact that the ‘parish’ played a direct róle in 
hastening the downfall of the *colossus'. One day Camille Fal- 
conet made his customary trip to the baker's and was surprised to 
find his cake wrapped in a manuscript news sheet. Upon close 
inspection this bizarre wrapper turned out to be an old letter from 
Louis xiv's confessor Le Tellier to the royal avocat général con- 
cerning a plot against the Jansenist cardinal de Noailles: ‘Enfin, je 
suis parvenu à abattre l'hydre cent fois renaissante, il sera avant 
peu arrété et conduit à Rome sous bonne et süre escorte. 
M. d'Aguesseau sera exilé, et j'ai lieu de croire que vous serez 
chargé de ses fonctions.’ Falconet, sensing the importance of this 
find, gave the letter to Durey de Meiniéres, who in turn passed it 
on his fellow ‘parishioner’ and parlementaire Chauvelin®. 

It is not hard to imagine the emotional impact of such a bomb- 
shell in an atmosphere already heavy with anti-Jesuit sentiment. 
Chauvelin, who had rebounded from his confinement at Mont 
Saint-Michel with redoubled fervour, took personal charge of the 
campaign to condemn the Jesuits, then on trial before the parle- 
ment on a minor commercial matter. In April 1761 he read before 
his court a Compte rendu par un de ces Messieurs sur les constitutions 
des Jésuites, denouncing the disciples of saint Ignatius a enemies 


31 see Ford, p.88. Cf. Cobban, i.86: 32 Bayle-Herblay, pp.399-400; Pap- 
‘The philosophes may have been pas, p.30. On Chauvelin's rôle in the 
spreading irreligious ideas among the suppression of the Jesuits see Lacombe, 
educated public: it was the parlements — pp.173-181. 
which delivered the greatest blow 
before 1789 to the Church’. 
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of the state. The following year he resumed the attack with 
Répliques aux apologies des jésuites, which Voltaire hastened to 
defend. With the blessings of Choiseul and madame de Pompa- 
dour, the aims of the abbé were summarily achieved. 

Chauvelin was greeted by overwhelming popular (and philo- 
sophe) acclaim for this leadership in the suppression of the Jesuit 
order. Medallions depicting his profile next to that of Henry 1v 
inundated Paris; verses circulated comparing him to David, the 
slayer of Goliath. The Mémoires secrets, not surprisingly, reflect- 
ed and shared in the general enthusiasm: “Tout le public voit avec 
plaisir une ingénieuse gravure de m. de Carmontel, amateur et 
artiste lui-méme: c'est le portrait de m. l'abbé Chauvelin, ce 
redoutable écueil contre lequel sont venus se briser, l'orgueil, 
l'astuce et la politique des Jésuites. Il est représenté avec les attri- 
buts de la magistrature, tenant en main le livre des Constitutions 
[of the Jesuits]; on lit au bas ce simple et magnifique éloge: non 
sibi, sed patriae natus (26 March 1762, i.58). Another entry 
(24 March 1762, i.73) recorded that ‘on a accommodé le collège 
Duplessis d'une partie du pensionnat des Jésuites, et la porte de 
communication ouverte pour passer d'un collége à l'autre a été 
baptisée la Porte Chauvelin, monument éternel du zéle patriotique 
de ce grand homme’. Finally, the Mémoires recorded a popular 
distich on the fall of the order at the hands of the misshapen 
Chauvelin: ‘Que fragile est ton sort, société perverse!/ Un boiteux 
t'a fondu, un bossu te renverse!” (10 August 1762, i.114). 

Madame Doublet's brother Legendre made his contribution to 
the swelling tide of verses with a somewhat lighter piece (1 March 
1765, i.181): 


Brave officier, bon militaire, 
La réforme te désespére, 
Que cela ne t'attriste pas! 

Je veux que tu t'en glorifie; 
Jésus est dans le méme cas, 
On réforme sa compagnie. 
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Not all the ‘parishioners’ supported the parlements in their ‘de- 
struction' of the Jesuits. One conspicuous dissenter from the 
general tide of things was the marquis d'Eguilles, whose con- 
servative religious and political views were noted in chapter 11. 
In the spring of 1763, when the Jesuits’ case was making the 
rounds in the provincial courts, the parlement of Toulouse con- 
demned two Mémoires présentés au roi par deux magistrats du par- 
lement d’ Aix contre les arréts et arrétés de leur compagnie; one of 
the two magistrates was Eguilles, who for his action was ordered 
banished from the kingdom for pro-Jesuit sympathies?. An 
entry in the Mémoires secrets for 15 March 1763 favourably re- 
viewed a work which prophesied the downfall of the Jesuits—the 
Lettres cabalistiques of the marquis d’Argens, 'frére du Président 
d’Eguilles, actuellement décrété de prise de corps pour avoir sou- 
tenu, per fas et nefas, cette formidable Société (i.190). 

A final parallel needs to be drawn between the róle of the nou- 
velles à la main in journalism and that of the remonstrances of the 
parlements. Both generally circulated in manuscript before being 
published. Both served to arouse opposition to the prevailing 
political and religious order. Both were, in short, an integral part 
of the frondeur tradition. 


3. Decline of the Salon 


The inevitable decline of the ‘parish’—clearly reflected in an 
unsuccessful attempt in the mid-176os to get the weekly news- 
letter authorized—at last set in, just at the moment, ironically 
enough, when political matters were coming to a head (Bayle- 
Herblay, pp.404-405). By the beginning of that decade the stal- 


warts of the Salon were beginning to pass away, starting with 


33 Bastard d'Estang, ii.167-172. Vol- 
taire, whose brief relations with 
Eguilles while the latter was in England 
were noted in chapter 11, followed the 
case with great interest; in January 
1763 he wrote to Argental: ‘Mes chers 
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anges, seriez-vous assez bons pour 
m’envoyer ce mémoire d’un président 
au mortier, incendié par vos présidents 
au mortier? Cela doit être divertissant 
(Best.10069). 
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Camille Falconet in 1762. An entry in the Mémoires secrets for the 
following year recorded the death of Prévost in surprisingly brief 
and objective tones: ‘On doit regretter cet auteur estimable: ses 
productions feront longtemps les délices des cceurs sensibles et 
des belles imaginations’. Not quite so detached was the an- 
nouncement, four years later, of the death of madame Doublet's 
brother Legendre, who reportedly enjoyed into old age remark- 
able physical health, ‘à laquelle contribue beaucoup la tranquillité 
d'áme, qu'il a conservée jusqu'au dernier instant (24 January 1768, 
i1.286-287). The emphasis displayed here on ‘tranquillity of 
soul’, a peculiarly Stoic notion, further confirms what was said 
in the preceding chapter about the aristocratic nature of the 
‘parish’, and by implication the aristocratization of the parlements. 
Even more explicit in this sense is the 1770 obituary of Chauvelin, 
in whom that paradoxical mixture of hedonism and austerity so 
characteristic of the eighteenth-century magistrate seems aptly 
symbolized: *Né avec une complexion faible, et disgracié de la 
nature, il était épuisé par les plaisirs et par le travail. 

It is a strange coincidence that the following year, which 
brought to a climax the long struggles of the law courts, also saw 
the deaths of the two remaining members of the ‘holy trinity’. In 
1768 Bachaumont had willed his estate to madame Doublet, but 
shortly thereafter he was nearly ruined in a commercial specula- 
tion—suggesting that he may have liked gambling more than he 
admitted in his autobiography. His death in April 1771, which 
this event perhaps hastened, was announced in an astonishingly 
brusque entry in the Mémoires secrets; it confirms a point made 


35 16 January 1770, v.44-45. Also 
stoic in their undertones were the 


345 December 1763, i.307. A later 
entry for 25 June 1764 (ii.68-69), 


announcing the appearance of a novel 
entitled L’Homme, said to be a 
posthumous work by Prévost, was far 
more harsh: ‘C’est un amas d’aventures 
bizarres, extraordinaires, fruit d’une 
imagination déréglée, et qui ne peut 
avoir été composé que dans les accés 
d'une fièvre brûlante’. 


entries announcing the illness and 
death of Mairan: 29 November 1769, 
V.19-20; 17 February 1771, v.219-220, 
20 February 1771, v.220; 13 Novem- 
ber 1771, vi.34-35. 
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in the first chapter of this study —the patriarch of the ‘parish’ was 
as much a product of the seventeenth century as ofthe eighteenth: 
‘Le 28 du mois dernier est mort le sr. de Bachaumont, agé de 
81 ans. C'était un de ces paresseux aimables, tels qu'en a fourni 
beaucoup le dernier siècle. Il a écrit sur les arts avec le goût d'un 
homme du monde instruit’. The source of the enduring stereo- 
type is now obvious in all its irony. 

Despite the common ground they may have shared in the 
domain of art criticism (as noted in chapter 111). Diderot contri- 
buted a singularly hostile obituary of Bachaumont to the Cor- 
respondance littéraire for 15 May 1771 (ix.317-318): ‘Nous venons 
de perdre un amateur des arts dans la personne de m. de Bachau- 
mont, mort à l’âge de plus de quatre-vingts ans. On a de lui 
quelques brochures sur des ouvrages de peinture, mais ces bro- 
chures sont oubliées depuis longtemps. . .. On dit que Bachau- 
mont a été fort aimable dans sa jeunesse, mais je ne l'ai connu que 
vieux, radoteur et automate; il devait avoir été d'une trés jolie 
figure. Il était riche, et ayant toujours vécu en épicurien, dans la 
paresse, dans l'oisiveté, n'ayant d'autres affaires au monde que le 
soin de ses plaisirs, de la bonne chére et de la sensualité, il n'est pas 
étonnant que les facultés de son âme se soient si tôt éclipsées. 
Quand on lui a parlé, dans ses derniers moments, des consolations 
de l'Eglise, il a répondu qu'il ne se sentait pas affligé; malgré cela, 
on fit venir un prétre qui ne put jamais tirer autre chose du mou- 
rant que Monsieur, vous avez bien de la bonté. En recevant 
l'extréme-onction, il dit: Æ7/ l’horreur / parce que l'huile sentait 

- 
mauvais’. 


362 May 1771, v.259-260. It seems 
incredible that the Mémoires should 
err in citing the exact date of Bachau- 
mont's death. Yet what are we to 
believe when confronted with the 
official death certificate, drawn from 
the records of Saint-Eustache parish: 
*Ledit jour 29, m. Louis Petit de 
Bachaumont, écuyer, garçon, âgé de 
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quatre-vingt-un ans, décédé aujour- 
d’hui, cour des Filles-Saint-Thomas, 
a été inhumé dans notre église en pré- 
sence de m. Charles-Antoine-Louis de 
Maussabret, mousquetaire, son neveu 
à la mode de Bretagne, et de m. Jean- 
Baptiste-François Durey de Meinières, 
président honoraire au parlement 
(quoted in Goncourt, Portraits, p.72)? 
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It is doubtful that Bachaumont's mental faculties were im- 
paired at the end of his life. Rather, his 'radotage' appears to have 
been a kind of guise designed to give him more freedom”. Dide- 
rot's description of the way in which he met his death, however, 
seems quite plausible when we recall the many grains of religious 
scepticism sprinkled throughout his writings, and in particular 
his praise for the stoic manner in which his friend Gédoyn accept- 
ed his end. The report that in his will of 11 July 1767 Bachaumont 
recommended his soul to god and asked that a hundred masses be 
celebrated after his departure from this dark corridor does not 
really constitute contradictory evidence in this eighteenth- 
century context^, 

In view of their longtime intimacy, it was perhaps appropriate 
that madame Doublet's demise should follow closely upon that 
of Bachaumont. An entry in the Mémoires secrets for 16 May 1771 
(v.264-266) noted the event, again with surprising objectivity: 
‘Madame Doublet est morte ces jours-ci 4gée de 94 ans. C'était 
une virtuose, dont madame Geoffrin n’est qu’une faible copie. 
Depuis 60 ans elle rassemblait dans sa maison la meilleure compa- 
gnie de la cour et de la ville, et passait sa vie à former un journai 
bien supérieur à celui de l'Etoile et autres ouvrages du méme 
genre.... Au reste, sa réputation avait un peu dégénéré de ce 
cóté: en vieillissant elle avait perdu beaucoup de ses amis du pre- 
mier mérite, et avait survécu à toute sa société habituelle. M. de 
Bachaumont est le dernier philosophe qu'elle ait vu mourir. . . . 
Depuis le caréme dernier, la téte de cette dame s'affaiblissant, m. le 
curé de St-Eustache avait cru qu'il était temps de convertir sa 
paroissienne. Celle-ci n'était plus en état d'argumenter contre lui, 
et, avec le secours de la grace, le pasteur s'était flatté d'avoir réussi. 
En effet, elle avait recu le Bon Dieu la semaine sainte, pratique de 
religion que personne de sa connaissance ne se rappelait lui avoir 

37 Biographie universelle, xi.608-610: 38 *Bachaumont', Dictionnaire de bio- 
‘Dans les derniers temps de sa vie, il graphie française, iv.1050-1051. The 
feignit de radoter pour avoir le droit last will of no less a freethinker than 


de tout direimpunément, eten convint Alembert began: ‘Au nom du Père et 
avant de mourir’. du Fils et du Saint Esprit’. 
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vu faire. On concoit aisément qu'avec de pareils préparatifs, elle 
n'a pu qu'éprouver une mort trés édifiante et s'endormir dans le 
Seigneur”. 

The assertion that madame Doublet ‘survived all her habitual 
company’ is curious in view of the fact that a number of ‘parishio- 
ners' — Voisenon, Piron, Xaupi, Foncemagne, Sainte-Palaye, Ar- 
gental, Pont-de-Veyle, Meiniéres, and Eguilles—outlived their 
hostess. 

The year 1770 had witnessed one final skirmish between the 
‘parish’ and the authorities. In July Sartine wrote a note which 
gives further evidence of the connection between the salon and the 
parlement: ‘Je joins ici un ordre du roi pour faire conduire au For- 
l'Evéque le valet de chambre de madame Doublet, qui s'est avisé 
d'insérer, à propos de la retraite de madame de Monaco, que sa 
conduite galante déterminerait le parlement à la remettre sous 
l'autorité de son mari’. Once again, the dispute would appear on 
the surface to be very minor in nature; but it coincides closely in 
time with the political event whose crucial importance for the law 
courts, and for the contents of the Mémoires secrets will be ex- 
plored in a final chapter— the celebrated coup d’ état of the chancel- 
lor Maupeou. 


39 cf. Diderot on her salon in the 
Correspondance littéraire (ix.317-318): 


dubious) legend of the time, the death- 
blow to the old lady came when a 


*Nous en avons vu mourir successive- 
ment les membres les plus illustres, les 
Falconet, les Mirabaud, les Mairan; 
tous ont atteint le terme le plus reculé 
de la vie humaine, et sont morts avec 
la tranquillité des justes. Mme Doublet 
a survécu à tous ses amis; elle a aujour- 
d'hui plus de quatre-vingt-dix-sept 
ans, et ce n'est que depuis trés peu de 
temps que son esprit s'est ressenti du 
fardeau des années.... Aujourd'hui 
qu'elle est sourde, et que sa téte n'y est 
plus, on est parvenu à lui faire faire ses 
paques, peut-étre pour la premiére 
fois depuis sa première communion’. 
According to a rather romantic (and 
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priest, moving in close for an embrace 
of comfort, marred the rouge she was 
wearing in anticipation of the immi- 
nent return of Bachaumont, who 
friends had said was merely away on a 
business trip (Bayle-Herblay, pp.406- 
407). 

40 quoted by Bayle-Herblay, p.405. 
After this chapter it should be clear 
why Diderot wrote in the Correspon- 
dance littéraire, in the article already 
cited, that ‘la société de mme Doublet 
s'était attiré l'attention de la police, 
surtout dans les temps de brouilleries 
entre la cour et les parlements’. 


CHAPTER VI 
The Mémoires secrets 


It was not until 1777, nearly six years after the deaths of Bachau- 
montand madame Doublet, that the first volumes of the Mémoires 
secrets began to appear in print—a fact which, as we shall see, 
poses bibliographical problems of the most fundamental order. 
As has been noted, no serious examination has ever been made of 
the details or context of publication; nor has any link been noted 
between this work and the prevailing philosophical or political 
currents of the age. Present-day opinion is rather well epitomized 
by Robert Barroux, who states that the Mémoires are not to be 
taken very seriously, since they are ‘un reflet de l'époque en ce 
qu'elle eut de plus frivole". It will be the purpose of this chapter 
to trace an external history of the work, to assess its reception by 
the public, and finally to suggest that the Mémoires secrets may 
represent something more than a collection of frivolous anec- 
dotes and bons mots. 


z. Publication 


An important article in the Mémoires for September 1772, 
nearly a year and a half after the death of madame Doublet, 
announced the succession to the nouvelles à la main of her salon: 
‘Un parent de feue madame Doublet, cette virtuose si renommée 
parmi les politiques, pour les mémoires manuscrits qui se rédi- 
geaient chez elle des événements publics et particuliers, continue 
ce journal intéressant”. The word ‘parent’ is presumably designed 
to perpetuate the fiction that Pidansat de Mairobert was the 


1 *Bachaumont, Louis Petit de', Dic- 2 5 September 1772, vi.181-182. The 
tionnaire des lettres françaises: Le emphasis upon madame Doublet’s 
XVIII siècle, ed. Georges Grente (Paris renown in the political world is signi- 
1960), i.125-126. ficant. 
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natural son of Bachaumont and the hostess of the ‘parish’. On the 
other hand, the reference could be to Durey de Meiniéres, who, 
we know, had a hand in the newsletters and who was the nephew 
of madame Doublet. 

At any rate, it was not until 1777—the year of the first French 
daily newspaper, the Journal de Paris—that Mairobert undertook 
the publication of a vast backlog of nouvelles under the title 
Mémoires secrets. Why he chose this title, apart from its enticing 
quality, remains a mystery; but it was certainly one of the com- 
monest of the age, having already been employed by Duclos and 
by the marquis d’Argens, brother of a ‘parishioner’. Unfortu- 
nately, one further work of the same name merely tends to com- 
pound the confusion. The full title was lengthy in typical 
eighteenth-century fashion and laid heavy emphasis on the 
literary and anecdotal materials in the work: ‘Mémoires secrets 
pour servir à l'histoire de la République des Lettres en France 
depuis 1762 jusqu'à nos jours; ou Journal d'un observateur, 
contenant les analyses des piéces de théátre qui ont paru durant 
cet intervalle; les Relations des assemblées littéraires; les Notices 
des livres nouveaux, clandestins, prohibés; les piéces fugitives, 
rares ou manuscrites, en prose ou en vers; les vaudevilles sur la 
cour; les anecdotes et bons mots; les éloges des savants, des 
artistes, des hommes de lettres morts, etc., etc., etc. Par feu M. de 
Bachaumont’. The titlepage carried London as the place of 
publication and John Adamsohn (Adamson in some later edi- 
tions) as the publisher's name. The veracity of these data will be 
discussed below. 

The first volume was headed by an editor's foreword in which 
Pidansat de. Mairobert set forth the origins and purposes of the 
work. It begins with a brief but striking survey of the philosophe 
movement. "L'invasion de la philosophie dans la République des 
Lettres en France', states the editor, *est une époque mémorable 
par la révolution qu'elle a opéré dans les esprits. Tout le monde en 
connait aujourd'hui les suites et les effets'. The author of the 
Lettres persanes and that of the Lettres philosophiques had sown 
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the first seeds; but three kinds of writers have contributed espe- 
cially to developing it. First, the Encyclopedists, *en perfection- 
nant la métaphysique, en y portant la clarté, moyen le plus propre 
à dissiper les ténébres dont la théologie l'avait enveloppée’, de- 
stroyed fanaticism and superstition. These were followed by the 
‘Economistes’: concerned above all with practical politics, they 
sought the happiness of the masses, *en resserrant les liens de la 
société par une communication de services et d'échanges mieux 
entendus, en appliquant l'homme à l'étude de la nature, mére des 
vraies jouissances'. Finally, times of trouble and oppression have 
brought into being the 'Patriotes, qui, remontant à la source des 
loix et de la constitution des gouvernements, ont démontré les 
obligations réciproques des sujets et des souverains', and have 
set down the great principles of government. These three groups 
of philosophes, adds the editor, have taken their places at the head 
of the literary world and have appeared in force mainly since the 
‘destruction’ of the Jesuits, ‘véritable point ot la révolution a 
éclaté’. 

Following this introductory paragraph Mairobert goes on to 
state the relationship between the Mémoires secrets and this intel- 
lectual ‘revolution’: ‘Il était sans doute bien essentiel d'en marquer 
les progrés, d'en saisir les circonstances, d'en recueillir les détails 
les plus particuliers. C'était l'objet de l'observateur dont nous 
publions le Journal. Il accumulait ainsi les matériaux propres à 
l'histoire compléte d'un pareil événement. On sait combien M. de 
Bachaumont était renommé pour ses connaissances multipliées et 
pour ses goüts exquis'. Bachaumont presided over the 'confé- 
rences académiques' at madame Doublet's, notes Mairobert, and 
for more than forty years made it his business to keep abreast of 
what was going on in the capital. In his róle as chronicler he found 
membership in the salon especially useful: ‘On y rédigeait un 
journal, dont il avait extrait les détails convenables à son entre- 
prise’. It must be admitted, continues the editor, that nothing is 
more useful, nor more agreeable, than to find assembled in a single 
work what one would have to hunt in an often boring multitude 
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of periodical works: *D'ailleurs, outre le travail commun avec 
tous, le rédacteur en avait un autre, plus rare et plus précieux; c'est 
un choix d'anecdotes qu'on ne rencontre nulle part et qui font le 
mérite intéressant de sa collection; sans parler d'une multitude de 
pièces secrètes, que ses liaisons trés étendues le mettaient à méme 
de se procurer’. 

Bachaumont’s principal contribution to the registers of the 
‘parish’ and hence to the Mémoires secrets was thus, according to 
his successor, a collection of anecdotes. Yet it is significant that 
whereas the titlepage, in a similar vein, emphasizes the non- 
controversial aspects of the work, the beginning of the preface 
defines it as essentially a record of the philosophical and political 
revolution of the 1760s. Perhaps the titlepage represents an at- 
tempt to throw the reader (or the authorities) off guard, to estab- 
lish an air of harmlessness and impartiality, as Mairobert tries 
specifically to do next ina disclaimer typical of the century: ‘Quant 
aux notices des écrits nouveaux, des piéces de théátre, des assem- 
blées littéraires, elles sont encore distinguées par une précision 
unique, et surtout par une impartialité qu'on attendrait en vain 
d'un critique affiché pour tel. Celui-ci ne visait ni au lucre, ni à 
la renommée, ne parlait que d'aprés son sentiment intime; il n'était 
d'aucun parti, d'aucune cabale, et rien ne pouvait l'empécher de 
consigner son jugement dans toute son intégrité’. 

The preface ends with a succinct statement of publication plans: 
‘L’acquisition de ce journal, qui commence en 1762 et qu'on a 
continué jusqu'au premier Janvier 1776*, nous a fait naître l'idée 
d'en suivre le plan.' The editor announces that henceforth, at the 
beginning of each year, the work will present a record, day by 
day, of the outstanding events of the previous year. ‘Nous espé- 
rons qu'il [the public] nous saura gré d'une collection neuve, non 
moins instructive qu'amusante, et comme le résumé des différents 
journaux qu'il est presque impossible de lire en totalité.” Having 


a significant typographical error stated that Bachaumont’s journal had 
occurred in later editions, where it was ^ been continued to 1 January 2770. 
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begun as an eight-volume collection ofnews-letters, the Mémoires 
were to assume the proportions of a kind of periodical of peri- 
odicals. 

The start of publication was announced in an entry of the 
Mémoires themselves for January 1777, drawn ostensibly from 
some ‘nouvelles à la main trés accréditées dans Paris’, but which 
surely constitute a clever bit of self-advertizing: ‘On voit depuis 
peu ici deux volumes imprimés en pays étranger, qui ne sont que 
les premiers d'un ouvrage trés étendu’ (11 January 1777, x.6). An 
item dated shortly thereafter and allegedly taken from the same 
source addressed itself to the thorny question of Bachaumont's 
true róle in the work: ‘Quoique feu m. de Bachaumont fat un 
paresseux aimable, peu capable d'accumuler par lui-méme la col- 
lection immense des matériaux littéraires qu'on annonce dans la 
préface des Mémoires secrets, etc., on ne peut douter qu'il n’y ait 
eu au moins quelque part, en suivant la filiation du recueil que l'on 
prétend avoir été formé originairement chez madame Doublet.... 
C'est un fait connu de tout Paris’. This new collection, continues 
the entry, ought to be well received by the public, ‘si le goüt et 
l'impartialité y ont en effet présidé. Il faut attendre le tout pour en 
juger plus pertinemment’ (21 January 1777, x.16). 

The first eight volumes, forming the initial installment, had 
appeared by the middle of 1777, as is clear from an entry in the 
Mémoires similar to the two above: ‘Il parait la suite d'un 
ouvrage, dont on avait eu pour échantillon deux volumes cet 
hiver. ... Il cause une grande fermentation parmi nos auteurs, 
dont l'amour-propre n'est pas flatté (4 July 1777, x.167) -The 
entry adds that the work is being avidly sought for a host of 
anecdotes and short pieces which no one had previously dared 
to print. 

Bachaumont's name was dropped from the titlepage after 
volume vi in the first edition (it was not included at all in some 
later editions). Volumes ix and x appeared in 1778; the former 
began with another editor's foreword, this time of a considerably 
more vitriolic quality than the first preface: “Si nous ne désirions 
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que la vogue et le débit de ce livre, nous remercierions me. Lin- 
guet de sa diatribe violente, moyen plus sûr que la fadeur d'un 
éloge pour exciter la malignité. Sacrifiant méme notre amour- 
propre à notre cupidité, nous glisserions sur les reproches d'igno- 
rance et de grossiéreté qu'il nous fait, reproches trop visiblement 
dictés par la passion, pour mériter beaucoup de créance'. It was 
decided, says Mairobert, that the most solid censure of Linguet's 
passionate outburst would come from the reading public itself. 
"Nous conformant donc à la modération qu'aurait montré certai- 
nement le sage aimable dont nous avons adopté et continué le 
travail’, he continues, ‘nous laisserons me. Linguet exhaler seul 
ses injures'. The editor further promises to review any future 
publications of the author in a spirit of fairness devoid of ven- 
geance—a promise of dubious credibility. 

What prompted this bitter quarrel between Mairobert and 
Simon Linguet, the colourful author-lawyer whose capacity for 
controversy was seemingly unlimited? A partial answer is offered 
by the fourth in a series of ‘réclames’ contained in the Mémoires, 
announcing the appearance of volumes ix and x, covering the 
years 1776 and 1777: ‘Comme me. Linguet, mécontent de beau- 
coup de vérités qu'on lui dit dans cet ouvrage, l'avait trés mal- 
traité dans son no. 8, on lit en téte un court avertissement, non 
moins sage que noble et vigoureux’ (21 October 1778, xii.138- 
139). There was more than mere personal animosity behind Lin- 
guet's feud with the Mémoires secrets, as we shall see in the last 
section of this chapter, when we deal with the political opinions 
of the work. 

Pidansat de Mairobert carried the Mémoires through vol- 
ume xii. Early in 1779 his work was rudely interrupted when he 
became involved in a financial scandal with the marquis de Bru- 
noy, a notorious spendthrift. (Interestingly enough, Brunoy was 
the son of the banker Montmartel, whose relations with Bachau- 
mont apropos of Eguilles were noted in chapter 11.) Whatever his 
precise involvement (apparently as creditor) with Brunoy, Mai- 
robert was officially ‘blamed’ by the parlement of Paris late in 
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March 1779. One of his many newshawks, Courtin, has left a 
vivid account of the result: ‘Quant aux nouvelles à la main, il n'y a 
plus à en espérer. L'auteur a jugé à propos de passer de ce monde- 
ci dans l'autre, pour ne point survivre à un jugement diffamant 
rendu contre lui dans un procès où il s'est trouvé impliqué’. Cour- 
tin next describes coolly how Mairobert went to a public bath, 
slit his veins with a razor, and, hearing a noise outside, hastily 
dispatched himself with a pistol shot. He concludes: ‘Il paraîtra 
sans doute étonnant qu'un homme, qui déclamait si souvent 
contre le suicide, ait eu la faiblesse de s’y livrer’ (Funck-Brentano, 
p:292). 

Not surprisingly, the Mémoires secrets carried an obituary of the 
defunct nouvelliste, ‘secrétaire du Roi, secrétaire des commande- 
ments de m. le duc de Chartres et censeur royal’. After attempting 
to exonerate Mairobert in the Brunoy affair, the article notes how 
his death has caused great consternation among the public since 
the author had had successively the ear of Malesherbes, overseer 
of the publishing industry, then of Sartine, of the officials Albert, 
Le Noir, and finally Le Camus de Néville: ‘Ce qui semblait le 
mettre dans une autre classe que celle des gredins, des gytons, des 
crocs et escrocs de toute espéce dont était entouré m. de Brunoi’ 
(2 April 1779, xiv.9-10). 

Another entry in the Mémoires for April 1779 began by noting 
the author’s burial difficulties and continued with remarks on his 
love of the theater and on the quality of his library: ‘Elevé dés son 
enfance chez madame Doublet, il y avait puisé ce goût, ainsi que 
celui des nouvelles; c'était un des rédacteurs: il conservait le jour- 
nal qui se composait chez cette dame et le continuait: il avait eu 
différentes prises avec la police relativement à ce manuscrit, qu'il 
donnait à ses amis de Paris et de province; mais on n'avait pu le 
priver de cet amusement instructif et agréable, d'autant qu'il était 
fort circonspect' (3 April 1779, xiv.11-12). The obituary ended 
by relating that Mairobert's books and manuscripts had all been 
confiscated by the authorities—a scarcely surprising action in 
view of his frondeur activities. 
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There is bitter irony in the fact that a decree of the parlement led 
Mairobert to take his own life, for the latter, as we shall see, ex- 
pended much time and energy compiling works defending the 
law courts against their various enemies—a fact which perhaps 
aggravated his despair. 

The dispute between Linguet and the Mémoires did not sub- 
side with Mairobert's death, as is indicated in an entry for July 
1779, which also gives further insight into the question of the 
authorship ofthe work: 'Si l'on en croit me. Linguet, qui dans son 
no. 39 fait une sortie des plus violentes contre m. de Mairobert, 
celui-ci serait l'auteur des Mémoires secrets, etc., de Bachaumont, 
et l'on juge qu'il en est en effet trés persuadé aux sentiments de 
vengeance et de fureur qui l'animent. Cependant, comme cet écri- 
vain n'apporte aucune preuve du fait, que m. de Mairobert, sui- 
vant ce qu'attestent tous ceux avec qui il vivait dans la plus grande 
intimité, a toujours désavoué ce livre, il est calomnieux au journa- 
liste de lui attribuer un ouvrage qu'il regarde comme aussi abo- 
minable. Tout ce qu'a dit le défunt censeur, c'est qu'il y avait dans 
les mémoires en question beaucoup d'articles conformes au jour- 
nal primitif de madame Doublet, dont il avait une copie, ainsi que 
m. le président de Meyniéres, ainsi que m. d'Argental, ainsi que 
m. l'abbé Xaupy et plusieurs autres illustres amis, commensaux et 
collaborateurs de cette virtuose. Il s'ensuivrait de cet aveu, au 
contraire, l'authenticité du livre, jusqu'à la mort de m. de Bachau- 
mont. Et les éditeurs, sans doute, n'ont pas prétendu persuader au 
public que ce philosophe fût revenu de l'autre monde pour com- 
poser la suite", 

The succession of the Mémoires secrets passed from Mairobert 
to the second editor, Moufle d'Angerville. We have already had 
a brief introduction to this obscure figure; by 1764 he was involv- 
ed in a family news establishment, as is indicated in a police report 
of that year: *M. Moufle est un des fils de m. Moufle, trésorier 


^4 July 1779, xiv.107-109. The ‘parvenu’—a reference to his holding 
article continues with an attack on the purchased post of secrétaire du roi. 
Linguet for having called Mairobert a 
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général de l'extraordinaire des guerres, et demeure avec son 
frère. . . . C’est un garçon pieux, qui va à la messe tous les jours. . . . 
La maison de m. Moufle est très rangée et bien montée. . . . L'épi- 
cier, qui fait le coin de la rue du faubourg Saint-Denis... estle 
correspondant ou le bureau d'adresse de ces messieurs. Un de 
leurs domestiques y vient tous les jours chercher les lettres et les 
paquets qu'on y dépose à leur adresse, et y remet ce qu'ils envoient 
à la ville, que l'épicier se charge de faire tenir' (Funck-Brentano, 
pp-295-296). 

In 1781 Angerville was arrested for the second time (the first 
was in 1750) and was sent to the Bastille for having in his posses- 
sion an enormous volume of news-letters running from 1766 to 
1781, including no doubt some of the material from the ‘parish’. 
His arrest may also have been provoked by his anonymous 
authorship that same year of a multi-volume work entitled La 
Vie privée de Louis xv. Far less ‘private’ than one might imagine, 
the book may be grouped among the anti-Louis libels which were 
so abundant after 1774 and in the publication of which, as we shall 
see, Mairobert and Angerville played such a prominent róle. It 
was undoubtedly drawn from the vast amount of news material 
that the author had at his disposal. 

Angerville’s political sympathies after the outbreak of the 
Revolution are indicated by his authorship, in 1792, of a pam- 
phlet entitled Adresse aux princes francais et aux émigrants de cette 
malheureuse nation, au sujet de la guerre et de leur retour. He died, 
it is thought, in 1794, presumably a victim of the Terror (Biogra- 
phie universelle, \xxiv.467). It is another of history’s little ironies 
that a man who had contributed to the spread of revolutionary 
ideas, at least in an earlier day, should succumb to such a fate. 


5 Funck-Brentano, pp.296-297. A sous sa main la plume d'un Mairobert, 
review of the book in the Correspon- tantôt celle d'un La Chalotais, et il se 
dance littéraire, xii.481-482, reveals sert à peu près indifféremment de l'une 
that Angerville was not alone in his et de l’autre’. 
task of composition: “il trouve tantôt 
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Under this new direction publication of the Mémoires secrets 
was resumed; a ‘réclame’ in the work dated August 1780 and 
allegedly drawn from a 'gazette manuscrite trés accréditée dans 
Paris et attribué à un abbé de qualité announced the entry into 
France of volumes xiii and xiv, ‘et la crainte qu'on avait que la 
mort de l'auteur auquel on les attribuait [Mairobert] n’empêchât 
la continuation, cesse: l'on congoit l'espoir, au contraire, que cet 
ouvrage utile se perfectionnera de plus en plus' (19 August 1780, 
xv.262-263). Volume xiii contained the important series of 
‘Salons’ discussed in chapter 111; volume xv (1781) began with a 
publisher's preface containing an important announcement about 
the contents of the Mémoires: ‘Lorsque cet ouvrage parut pour la 
première fois, la crainte qu'il ne fat trop volumineux m'avait fait 
supprimer beaucoup d'articles, croyant qu'ils ne causeraient point 
un vide et que le surplus n'en paraitrait que mieux rempli; mais 
plusieurs de mes lecteurs se sont aperçus de cette soustraction et 
s'en sont plaints’. Therefore, he continues, the deleted items with 
their dates will be printed as supplements to the remaining 
volumes of the series, so that interested readers will be spared the 
expense of a new edition. Thus each little link in the chain of 
entries will be re-established: ‘chaîne que tout le monde ne re- 
marque pas et qui n'en est pas moins réelle et sensible à ceux qui 
lisent avec attention’. Finally, the preface expresses the hope that 
readers will not be annoyed to discover items which had been 
suppressed for another reason— comme trop forts, ou trop 
piquants. Les ménagements qui devaient alors avoir lieu, ayant 
cessé, rien ne m'empéche de communiquer ces anecdotes curieuses 
aux amateurs'. Thus was reinforced the tradition that nineteenth- 
century editors would follow faithfully—a stress on anecdotes. 

At the same time the publisher (Angerville in reality?) announ- 
ced his intention to undertake an entirely new edition (1781) in 
which the volumes already published in earlier years would be 
considerably augmented with new material. 

The following year, 1782, a preface to volume xviii promised 
holders of the original edition that supplements to the early 
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numbers would continue to appear. It also spoke of a letter re- 
portedly sent to the editors of the Mémorres: ‘Elle fera peut-étre 
revenir de leur erreur ceux qui ont attribué la suite des Mémoires 
secrets du premier instituteur, à des écrivains, ou à des sociétés de 
Paris qui n'y ont aucune part. Il est bien difficile de trouver deux 
amateurs comme Bachaumont, et deux sociétés comme celle de 
madame Doublet. Il a fallu, pour remplir le projet, embrasser une 
sphére plus étendue, et ce n'est en effet, comme l'annoncent les 
éditeurs, l'ouvrage de personne, et celui de tout le monde’. 

Volume xxv (1786) opened with a ‘Letter from the authors of 
the Mémoires secrets to the printers of this work’, ostensibly writ- 
ten from Lausanne and dated 31 December 1783. Probably drafted 
by Moufle d’Angerville, it constitutes a long definition and justi- 
fication of the Mémoires. The occasion was provided by the 
appearance ‘in our cantons’ of a two-volume abridgement of the 
Mémoires (the first of many) entitled Anecdotes du dix-huitième 
siècle. The author of the letter dismisses it as ‘une espèce d' Ana, à 
l'usage des oisifs, de ces lecteurs frivoles qui n’ouvrent un livre 
que pour tuer le temps'—a charge that would later be made 
against the Mémoires themselves. He continues by bemoaning 
the literary piracy rampant at that time. Yet given the literary 
world as it is, he adds, the editor of the abridgement ought not to 
be blamed for trying to make a profit: ‘Mais ce dont nous nous 
plaindrons, c'est qu'il veuille imiter ce monarque dont nous parle 
Voltaire dans ses mémoires, qui, prenant les hommes comme des 
oranges, en exprime le suc, et puis en jette les pelures: Voltaire 
ajoute qu'il voulut mettre ses pelures en süreté, et nous allons 
tâcher de défendre les nôtres’. 

Evoking a classical distinction, the author states that there are 
two parts to the Mémoires—the pleasing and the useful. ‘Heu- 
reux qui peut réunir les deux! Mais un auteur estimable cherche 
toujours la derniére, et certainement Bachaumont, qui le premier 
imagina notre collection, ne l'avait pas négligée'. (We shall have 
Occasion to confirm this observation in ouranalysis ofthe Bachau- 
mont portion of the Mémoires.) Bachaumont's continuers, adds 
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the author, have in general followed his guidelines while giving 
additional emphasis to the useful. Making perhaps too rigid a 
distinction, he claims that whereas Bachaumont, as the title in- 
dicates, had limited himself to literature, ‘we have felt it necessary 
to work also for history'. We can see clearly the influence of 
Voltaire's conception of historical writing in the author's con- 
tention that it is more interesting to relate "les aventures de la 
société’ than to give accounts of sieges, battles, negotiations, and 
public ceremonies; the latter, he asserts, are amply treated in the 
gazettes, the ‘theatre of sovereigns’. 

The Mémoires secrets, then, reflect that shift in interest away 
from the royal court and toward society in a larger sense, par- 
ticularly Parisian society—another sublimation, this time in the 
historical genre, of the deep-seated eighteenth-century conflict 
between Paris and Versailles. This leads the author of the preface 
to a discussion of what he calls ‘the key to our work'—chrono- 
logy. He justifies on the three grounds of clarity, precision, and 
veracity the practice made in the Mémoires of dating every entry. 
This foreword concludes with a digression on two kinds of 
truths in history: the absolute truth of observable facts and the 
relative truth coming from tradition. In the latter domain, notes 
the author, today’s truth becomes tomorrow’s falsehood, and it is 
no mean philosophical occupation to observe dispassionately the 
vicissitudes of human understanding. The final definition of the 
Mémoires secrets, then, is as a serious historical record, not as a 
collection of anecdotes. We shall see that such an emphasis on 
politics is not alien to the initial portion of the work. 

The attack on literary ‘brigands’ was resumed in the final aver- 
tissement of the series, found in volume xxxi (1788). The author 
begins by listing several supposed pillages of recent vintage: La 
Chronique scandaleuse; L’ Espion des boulevards; Le Journal des 
gens du monde; Les Anecdotes du dix-huitióme siécle (noted 
above); and a Correspondance littéraire, politique et secréte. To 
date, says the author, those associated with the ‘mother’ work 
have managed to restrain their tempers: ‘Chacun vit à sa manière, 
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et se tire d'affaire comme il peut. Nous sommes dans un siécle oà 
la tolérance est la vertu générale et favorite’. However, he con- 
tinues, one can remain passive only so long. Therefore, we are 
taking this occasion to remind our readers that ‘quoiqu’on nous 
dépouille, notre succession n'est pas vacante, nous ne sommes pas 
morts; que, suivant l'expression du pittoresque monsieur Lin- 
guet, nous sommes méme encore trés vivaces'. In those days of 
lax copyright practices, there was little one could do except so 
warn one's readers. 

It will be well to consider for a moment the last in the above 
series of alleged plagiarisms. The Correspondance littéraire, poli- 
rique et secrète is by no means a mere copying of the Mémoires 
secrets; it is a separate journalistic enterprise—a weekly printed 
news sheet begun in 1775 and sent from a town in Germany. The 
Mémoires secrets recorded the appearance of this rival in the fol- 
lowing pejorative terms: ‘On voit que l'auteur n’apporte ni dili- 
gence ni choix dans la collection de ses matériaux; que ses juge- 
ments sont fort hasardés, ses anecdotes peu süres et son style peu 
noble, trainant et diffus. On juge que c'est une invention de cette 
année, qui pourra se perfectionner entre les mains d'un correspon- 
dant de goüt et répandu' (13 March 1775, vii.308-309). 

A partial reprint, with numerous retouchings and additions, was 
published 1787-1790 under the title Correspondance secrète, poli- 
tique et littéraire; curiously enough, it bore, like the Mémoires 
secrets, the rubric ‘Londres: J. Adamson’. It is probably to this 
work that the author of the preface cited above was referring. The 
Correspondance secréte is often designated under the name Métra, 
just as the Mémoires secrets are frequently called the ‘Mémoires de 
Bachaumont’. It represents, along with Bachaumont, the greatest 
example of the published nouvelle à la main in eighteenth-century 
France’. 


6it has often been stated that the tinction is hardly borne out by an 
Correspondance secrète is essentially ^ examination of a heavily anecdotal 
political whereas the Mémoires secrets two-volume abridgement of the for- 
are primarily literary, but this dis- mer work entitled Anecdotes secrètes du 
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The Mémoires secrets and the Correspondance secréte are in turn 
closely related to the ‘literary correspondence’, a genre exceeding- 
ly popular in the age of enlightenment and best exemplified by 
Grimm and La Harpe. Bachaumont and Grimm, for example, 
employed much the same kinds of materials (including anec- 
dotes) in compiling their works, although the Mémoires are ad- 
mittedly less personal and less lyrical. Both types of journalism, 
moreover, circulated in manuscript before being published (with 
the exception of Métra's Correspondance littéraire, which was 
printed). The essential difference would seem to lie in the fact that 
whereas the literary correspondence, as the term implies, is more 
literary in content, the nouvelles à la main are heavily political 
(generally frondeur). No doubt the princely audience to which 
Grimm and La Harpe were addressing themselves accounts for 
the political reserve found in their letters. The news items sent 
from the ‘parish’ to freethinking Parisian aristocrats were not sub- 
ject to the same restraints. Finally, there is an important difference 
in approach to the problem of reporting: whereas Grimm and La 
Harpe intentionally gave delayed (hence longer and more medi- 
tative) reactions to selected books and other topics, the nouvelles 
aimed at immediate reporting of events over a broad spectrum’. 

One rather incidental remark made in the preface to volume xxxi 
of the Mémoires may help to throw light on the difficult problem 
of determining the place of publication: ‘Si des contrariétés mul- 
tipliées ont arrété les presses de nos imprimeurs, notre manuscrit 
n’en va pas moins pour étre publié en temps et lieu’. Some scholars 
have suggested Amsterdam, rather than London, as the actual 


dix-huitiéme siécle, ed. Pierre Jean 
Baptiste Nougaret (Paris 1808). In a 
recent study J. Viktor Johansson has 
succeeded in unraveling the mystery of 
Métra's identity and in distinguishing 
between the Correspondance littéraire 
and its offspring. A review of this work 
by AramVartanian succinctly points up 
the many bibliographical problems 
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involved in studying the nouvelles a 
la main and explains why the field has 
remained relatively unexplored. 

7 cf. Aubertin, p.375: ‘Le trait parti- 
culier de Bachaumont ... est de ne 
rien exclure’. See also M. J. Ravenel, 
ed. Mémoires secrets, voli, pp.i-iii; 
Hatin, Histoire, iii.491-496. 
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location of the presses but without citing documentation. We 
know that in the late 1780s, when the last volumes were being 
published, Prussian troops invaded the Netherlands, occupied 
Amsterdam, and imposed a severe censorship in an effort to sup- 
press the Dutch patriot movement (Palmer, Age, pp.325-340). 
These may be the ‘numerous annoyances’ mentioned in the 
preface. 

We have presented all the documentation available for answer- 
ing a crucial question: did Bachaumont himself write the initial 
portion of the Mémoires, from 1762 to 1771, as has generally been 
believed? It is impossible to dismiss entirely the possibility (and 
the ‘réclames’ quoted above merely heighten this suspicion) that 
Mairobert may have used the name of the deceased art critic and 
leading ‘parishioner’, who was personally rather free from con- 
troversy, in order to give the collection of nouvelles a greater air of 
respectability. Indeed, this is the opinion of Maurice Tourneux, 
who argues, not very convincingly, that Bachaumont was already 
seventy-two years old by 1762 and therefore probably not up to 
such a task*. Furthermore, there is no clear break in the text be- 
tween the Bachaumont and Mairobert portions. It seems plausible, 
however, that the former did keep a record of the news recorded 
on the registers of the salon and did thereby initiate the Mémorres. 
What cannot be denied, however, is that the contents are the 
result of a joint, not an individual, effort. Hence the wide diversity 
of subjects represented in the entries of the work; and in the pre- 
vious chapter we saw how items on individual ‘parishioners’ 
made their way from the registres to the pages of the Mémoires. 
Moreover, the constant use of the pronoun ‘nous’ rather than the 
personal ‘je’ (as in Grimm) indicates not an acceptance of Pascal’s 
dictum that ‘le moi est haissable’, but rather points up the col- 
laborative nature of the enterprise. It scarcely seems possible to 
go beyond Aubertin’s concise assessment (pp.382-383) of Bachau- 
mont’s contribution: ‘La forme était a lui, le fond appartenait 


8‘Bachaumont, Louis Petit de’, 
Grande encyclopédie, iv.1075-1076. 
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à la paroisse’. It is upon this relatively limited part of the work 
(alittle over four volumes) that our attention will focus, for it was, 
in the words of one of the later editors, ‘la plus curieuse à tous 
égards, la plus homogène et la plus complète”. 

Pidansat de Mairobert, Bachaumont's factotum and successor, 
took up the master's ‘journal’ in 1771 and continued it until 1779. 
But he apparently exercised editor's rights freely and by no means 
reproduced Bachaumont's material with exactitude. Although the 
latter's manuscript has not been preserved (Jacob, p.v), we know 
that Mairobert possessed several series of news-letters emanating 
from the 'parish' which contain wide divergencies with the 
Mémoires secrets. Moufle d'Angerville took up the series upon 
the death of Mairobert in 1779 and carried it to volume xxxvi 
(1789). There is no doubt that under the third ‘author’ the work 
degenerated in quality. The later volumes, as we have seen, con- 
tain many supplements taken from the Bachaumont and Mairo- 
bert manuscripts (beginning in volume xvi) and are padded with 
long, uninteresting reviews and articles, such that the last twenty 
volumes cover only eight years. In tune with the general tide, 
the emphasis became increasingly political. The coming of the 
Revolution and an open press rendered such publications as the 
Mémoires out of date; and it was just as well, for by then the work 
had become a mere commercial venture, ready for consignment 
to the journalistic graveyard. 

Many of the items omitted from the Mémoires secrets, particu- 
larly those of considerable length, found their way into a com- 
plementary work by Mairobert which began to appear anonym- 
ously at about the same time as its sister work, L’Observateur 
anglais, ou Correspondance secrète entre Milord All’ eye et Milord 
All’ ear (4 volumes, 1777-1778), to which six volumes and a sup- 
plement were later added under the title L’ Espion anglais. Bear- 


® Jacob, p.viii. Cf. Aubertin, p.385. ‘Les Mémoires secrets sont une défor- 
10 Aubertin, p.383; Funck-Brentano, ^ mation de l'original; ils ne sont pas la 
pp.290-295. The latter states (p.291): reproduction du manuscrit lui-même’. 
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ing the same rubric as the Mémoires (Londres: J. Adamson’), the 
Observateur consists of a long series of letters from an ‘English 
spy and is heavily political in content; there is much duplication 
with the Mémoires secrets. Volume v contains a short piece which 
was published separately in the last century with some useful 
bibliographical notes on these two closely related works". 
There is another crucial question to be considered in connection 
with the publication of the Mémoires: why did Mairobert wait 
until 1777 to undertake it? The answer would seem to lie in the 
climate of censorship prevailing after 1774. In contrast to the 
early 1770s, when literature and journalism suffered under the 
heavy hand of the chancellor Maupeou (whom we will meet 
shortly), the advent of the reign of Louis xvi was marked by a 
greater laxity, and a veritable deluge of satirical libels from French 
and foreign presses inundated Paris. This was the era when the 
old courtier Maurepas, ofa generally tolerant disposition, return- 
ed to power after a long period of exile. Apart from these general 
considerations of climate, we know that Mairobert held a post as 
royal censor from at least early 1776'?, and he was on good terms 
with certain officials of the new administration— Lenoir, the 
police lieutenant, and Le Camus de Néville, directeur de la librairie. 


11 Les Conversations du jour de l'an 
chez Madame du Deffand il y a un 
siécle, ed. A. Poulet-Malassis (Paris 
1877). The editor perhaps throws 
light on one of the Mémoires ‘réclames’ 
cited above when he notes that Mai- 
robert took some of his material from 
the Journal of an abéé de Flamarens, 
‘homme de qualité’. 

12 Maurepas’s return to power coin- 
cided with the restoration of the par- 
lements by Louis XvI. As early as the 
1740s the marquis d’Eguilles had 
hinted of a connection between this 
official and the law courts when he 
reported to Bachaumont that in a cer- 
tain legal affair in Provence, Maurepas 
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was ‘le seul de tous les ministres qui 
nous soutienne comme il convient’ 
(Eguilles, v.73-75). 

13 an entry in the Mémoires secrets 
for 17 November 1778 tells much 
about how Mairobert fulfilled his róle 
as censor: ‘Heureusement pour 
m. Roucher que m. Pidansat de Mai- 
robert, censeur de son poéme des 
Mois, est un philosophe qui, quoique 
sage et circonspect, est en méme temps 
judicieux et trés ferme. Tout autre à sa 
place aurait sans doute été effrayé de 
l'orage que le fanatisme élevait sur la 
téte du poéte et peut-étre sur la sienne; 
il l'a bravé’ (xii.166). 
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Finally, as we shall see, before 1777 Mairobert was busy editing 
other works of a more openly polemical nature. 

The problem of determining the number of editions of the 
Mémoires is a thorny one, particularly since several sets consulted 
were found to contain individual volumes from other editions. It 
seems clear that, apart from the original of 1777-1789, there was 
one in 1780-1789 (used in this study), differing from the first only 
in minor matters such as punctuation and orthography; another in 
1781-1789 (announced in volume xv); and a fourth, perhaps 
counterfeit, from 1784 to 17894. These were followed in subse- 
quent years by numerous abridgements, one of which, a Choix des 
Mémoires secrets (1788) appeared even before publication of the 
Mémoires was completed. Other editors were Merle (1808 and 
1809); Ravenel, with an unfinished critical edition in 1830; Bar- 
riére (1846); Jacob (Lacroix) in 1859 and again in 1874; Lalanne 
(1866); and Gay (1881). Late in the last century an ambitious 
bibliophile claimed to have unearthed along the quais of the Seine, 
‘dans la boite à quatre sols’, a missing portion of the Mémorres 
which had not been printed by the original editors". 


2. Reception 


One of the self-advertisements in the Mémoires predicted that 
the work would be well received ‘if good taste and impartiality 
have in fact presided in it’. The large number of pirated abridge- 
ments and later editions seem to indicate that these requirements 
were met. Although the early volumes, appearing in 1777, related 
events occurring a decade and a half before, the reading public 
was apparently unlimited (as historians tell us) in its capacity to 
devour the social and literary news which the official press had 
long denied it. Moreover, the Mémoires fulfilled Mairobert’s boast 


14 Hatin, Histoire, iii.480, states that 15 ‘Bachaumont inédit’. For a cri- 
the first edition was followed by three tique of these various abridgements, 
nearly simultaneous editions in Hol- see the introduction: for a listing, see 
land and by five or six others. the bibliography. 
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of gathering together under one cover information scattered 
throughout a multitude of other journals. Modern researchers can 
only agree and be thankful. 

There were some notable exceptions to this apparent general 
popularity, however. On 21 September 1777 madame Du Deffand 
wrote to her friend Horace Walpole, then in London: 'Il parait un 
livre, qui, je crois, m’amusera’. After patiently citing the complete 
title for her correspondent, she added: 'Si en effet il est imprimé à 
Londres, vous me feriez un extréme plaisir de me l'envoyer; il est 
en huit volumes in-douze; on me l'a prété, mais c'est un livre à 
avoir à soi; je nel'ai commencé qu hier, j'en ai lu un demi-volume, 
ce n'est que l'histoire des théátres en 1762, cela est écrit jour par 
jour; plus il avancera, plus il deviendra intéressant, on ne pourra 
point l'avoir ici qu'avec de grandes difficultés’ (iii.368)"*. 

Theinitial excitement of the marquise quickly waned, however; 
she wrote to Walpole on 12 October that “Wiart a la migraine; 
il ne saurait écrire, et je ne veux pas manquer la poste de demain, 
étant trés pressée de vous dire de ne me point envoyer le Journal 
de Bachaumont; je l'ai acheté et je trouve que j'ai fait une fort sotte 
emplette’ (111.373). It seems a pity that the marquise did not grit 
her teeth and read on, for she would have found, despite her pro- 
testations of stoic indifference, political sentiments which could 
not but have been to her liking; antipathy towards the chancellor 
Maupeou, through whose intrigues her good friend the duc de 
Choiseul received his notice of dismissal from the ministry of 
foreign affairs on Christmas eve of 1770 and was thus inscribed on 
the roll of ‘patriot’ martyrs. 

A similar negative reaction to the Mémoires was recorded by 
the author Louis Sébastien Mercier, writing of the evolution from 
the nouvelles à la main to the published work: ‘Il parait que c'est 
des débris de ces différentes gazettes que l'on a composé les 


16 as has been noted, the preponder- tion of the fondness of Bachaumont— 
ance of items on the theatre in the and of the ‘Parishioners’ in general— 
early volumes of the work is a reflec- for that genre. 
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Mémoires secrets de la littérature, devenus si fameux. Si leurs 
auteurs approchent quelquefois de la vérité, plus souvent ils s'en 
éloignent par la pente insurmontable qu'ils ont à vouloir flatter le 
goüt malin du public par le ton immodéré de la satire; mais il ne 
suffit pas d’être mordant pour être véridique' (vii.18-19). 
Finally, the dramatist-critic Jean Francois de La Harpe must 
have been one of the authors among whom the Mémoires secrets 
caused, in Mairobert's words (preface to volume i), a 'great fer- 
mentation’. In his Correspondance littéraire he calls the work an 
‘amas d'absurdités ramassées dans les ruisseaux, où les honnêtes 
gens et les hommes les plus célèbres en tout genre sont outragés 
et calomniés avec l'impudence et la grossièreté des beaux esprits 
d'antichambre' (Ravenel, vol.i, p.iv). This hostility is not hard to 
understand, however, when we examine the treatment accorded 
La Harpe in the Mémoires. Actually, the initial reaction was 
favourable, particularly to the author's first play, Le Comte de 
Warwick (1763): ‘Un de ses plus grands mérites, c'est d'étre éloi- 
gné de toutes les tragédies modernes. La simplicité de sa conduite 
s'étend au style qui n'a rien de cette bouffissure si à la mode’. In 
short, ‘il y a tout à espérer d’un auteur qui, à 23 ans, fait un ouvrage 
aussi bien conduit (7 November 1763, 1.294). Yet an entry of only 
two days later states that if rumours about La Harpe's early life 
are true, ‘c’est déjà un monstre d'ingratitude et de noirceur’ 
(9 November 1763, i.296). Such biographical considerations ap- 
pear to have influenced the critical approach of the Mémorres, for 
a review the following year of the play Timoléon relates that La 
Harpe 'a pris depuis sa premiére piéce un ton de morgue et de des- 
potisme littéraire, bien fait pour révolter’ (29 July 1764, ii.78). In 
this play, says another entry, ‘les reins ont absolument manqué à 
l’auteur” (2 August 1764, ii.79-80). When more comes to light 
about some uncomplimentary couplets which La Harpe wrote 
about his schoolmasters at the collège d’ Harcourt, the Mémoires 
are quick to censure the poet: ‘Une telle noirceur, sinon aussi cri- 
minelle que l'ingratitude, indique toujours une àme méchante et 
un cœur gâté (30 January 1765, ii.148-149). The first and only 
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performance ofthe play Gustave evoked an all-out condemnation: 
"Cet auteur, au lieu d'augmenter, n'a fait que décroitre depuis sa 
premiére tragédie, et montre absolument dans celle-ci son inca- 
pacité. C'est un monstre dramatique de toutes façons, où il ne se 
trouve aucune beauté, méme de détail’ (5 March 1766, iii.5). 
Finally, the Mémoires seem quite disposed to side with Piron in 
his literary wars with ‘ce petit poète™. Indeed, the presence of 
Piron among the ‘parishioners’ is perhaps a partial explanation 
for this bitterness in the treatment of La Harpe. 

It seems unfortunate that we cannot cite a weighty favourable 
opinion in order to counterbalance these conspicuously negative 
reactions; but it should be noted that the judgments of madame 
Du Deffand, Mercier, and La Harpe are based either on a partial 
misreading of the Mémoires or on personal spite. 


3. The Mémoires secrets and the parlements 


The Mémoires secrets—at least the early volumes, covering the 
period 1762-1771 and based on the news-letters of madame Dou- 
blet's salon— consist of short, dated entries whose wide variety 
of content reflects the diverse interests of the individual ‘parishio- 
ners’ as well as the multifarious character of the nouvelles à la main 
tradition. There is a heavy component of literary and dramatic 
material, although, as has been suggested, these do not hold the 
key to understanding the work. There are many items ofa purely 


1723 November 1770, v.192-193. 
La Harpe figures prominently in a 
parody of the apostles’ creed which 
was printed in the Mémoires (19 No- 
vember 1769, v.11-12): ‘Je crois en 
Voltaire, le Pére tout-puissant, le 
Créateur du Théâtre et de la Philo- 
sophie. Je crois en La Harpe, son fils 
unique, notre Seigneur, quia été congu 
du Comte d" Essex, est né de Le Kain, 
a souffert sous M. de Sartines, a été mis 
à Bicétre, est descendu aux Cabanons, 


le troisiéme mois est ressuscité d'entre 
les morts, est monté au théátre, et s'est 
assis à la droite de Voltaire, d’où il est 
venu juger les vivants et les morts. Je 
crois à Le Kain, à la sainte association 
des Fidéles, à la Confrérie du sacré 
génie de M. d’Argental, à la résurrec- 
tion des Scythes, aux sublimes illumi- 
nations de St. Lambert, aux profon- 
deurs ineffables de Madame Vestris. 
Ainsi soit-ill’ 
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biographical nature, including some on important habitués ofthe 
‘parish’. Oddly enough, these are by no means consistently 
favourable; Piron and Voisenon provide the most conspicuous 
examples. An entry for 1765 announced that Piron had published 
a letter to La Place, editor of the Mercure, ‘où il annonce sa con- 
version dans son style ordinaire et avec la tournure d'esprit qui 
lui est propre; on ne peut encore décider si c'est sincérité, hypo- 
crisie ou persiflage’ (4 May 1765, ii.189). Similarly, Voisenon's 
candidacy for the Académie française prompted the following 
reaction from the Mémoires: ‘Il n'est pas d'une naissance assez 
relevée pour cela, et cette facon de figurer n'est pas la plus hono- 
rable pour un homme d'esprit; mais l'adulation gáte les plus beaux 
naturels; il est flatté de ce persiflage’ (1 July 1762, i.100). On the 
occasion of a visit to Paris by the king of Denmark, the abbé is 
denigrated as a ‘poéte quelquefois agréable, mais souvent précieux 
et inintelligible’ (6 December 1768, iv.160). Such entries suggest 
that by the 1760s Piron and Voisenon— who, incidentally, re- 
presented the more frivolous side of the ‘parish’—were no longer 
directly associated with the production of news-letters. We shall 
shortly see, however, a special political reason why the Mémoires 
were quick to condemn Voisenon's ‘adulation’. 

It was as a journal of the ‘philosophic’ revolution of the176os that 
Mairobert had announced the Mémoires secrets in the initial pre- 
face. In chapter Iv we posited the anti-dévot character of madame 
Doublet’s salon; let us see if this hypothesis is confirmed by the 
treatment of religious questions in the Mémoires, beginning with 
the suppression of the Jesuit order, which Mairobert called ‘the 
true point at which the revolution began’. The first volume of the 
work, covering 1762 and 1763, reverberates with echoes of this 
crucial event; the reaction is unequivocal. When in April 1762 
there appeared in the streets a dies irae deploring the fate of the 
Jesuits at the hands of the parlements, the Mémoires declared that 
‘rien n’est plus plat ni plus misérable’ (4 April 1762, i.64-65). A 
letter of the bishop of Le Puy in favour of the order, written at 
about the same time, is described as ‘écrite d'un style amer, et peu 
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forte de raisonnements (17 June 1762, i.94). The next August, 
when the parlement suppressed a pro- Jesuit libel, the Mémoires 
noted that ‘il est trés injurieux au Parlement; cela veut dire qu'il 
n'est pas fort de preuves. Quand on a des raisons à donner, on 
n'accable point ses juges d'injures (14 August 1762, i.115). Final- 
ly, an ‘infame, horrible, exécrable’ book in favour of the Jesuits 
entitled Les Trozs Narcisses is dismissed as ‘un canevas épouvan- 
table, qu'un monstre fanatique aura répandu dans le public. 

Curiously enough, the vituperation heaped upon the Jesuits 
by the Mémoires secrets did not extend to their principal organ, 
the Journal de Trévoux, nor to its last editor-in-chief, father Ber- 
thier. When the /ournalfellinto other hands upon the suppression 
of the order, the Mémoires recorded a eulogy: ‘A l'ultramonta- 
nisme prés, qui perçait toujours par quelque part, on regrettera 
longtemps ce Journal, qui dégénére et dégénérera de plus en 
plus' (21 July 1762, i.109). The reason for this exemption from the 
general attack would seem to lie in the character of Berthier him- 
self, who apparently shared with the ‘parishioners’ a disgust with 
the corruption of the royal court. Thus when news came of his 
appointment as tutor to the king's children, the Mémorres struck 
a dubious note: “Ce savant, de mceurs douces et simples, sera trés 
déplacé dans ce pays-là. Il a d'ailleurs le défaut de bégayer, peu 
propre au langage rapide des courtisans’#. 

The French episcopacy, replete with ultramontane sympathies, 
is treated with even greater contempt than the Jesuits. A pastoral 
letter of the archbishop of Lyons, for example, is described as 
written ‘in a truly pastoral style, in a word, worthy of the first 
centuries of the Church’ (17 July 1763, i.248). As for the arch- 
bishop’s expressed desire to have the confidence and good will of 
his flock: ‘Ce phénoméne épiscopal contraste merveilleusement 
positively indecent’ 


1819 August 1762, i117. We can Bachaumont 


only conclude that Kingsley Martin 
has missed the tongue-in-cheek when 
he writes that when the Jesuits were 
dethroned ‘the rejoicing seemed to 


(p.79). 
19 27 August 1762, i.117. Cf. Pappas, 


PP-40-44- 
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avec la morgue et le despotisme qui régnent dans la plupart des 
ouvrages de Nosseigneurs modernes du clergé” (2 June 1765, 
ii.198-199). The Mémoires take great pleasure in poking fun at 
alarmists who ‘sound the tocsin’ against creeping philosophie; the 
archbishop of Paris himself is ‘surrounded by ignorant and pre- 
judiced men’ (22 April 1768, iv.14-15). Nor is the hallowed 
faculty of theology at Paris spared: the Mémorres contain a satiri- 
cal ‘Prophétie de la Sorbonne, de l'an 1530’, attributed to Voltaire 
and citing the ‘Sorbonnagres’ as next in line for expulsion. Any 
notion of the objectivity of the Mémoires toward such opuscules 
is immediately dispelled by the discovery of a poignant footnote 
to the poem: ‘Amen!’ (10 February 1768, iii.300-301). Lest it be 
supposed that such barbs are exclusively limited to the organiza- 
tional aspects of Christianity, a final entry should be cited, an- 
nouncing the printing in Avignon ofa work in verse and dialogue 
entitled La Passion de Notre-Seigneur Jésus-Christ: “Nous n'avons 
rien a ajouter a ce titre, digne de la barbarie des siécles les plus 
absurdes et du plus mauvais goût” (14 April 1767, iii.173). In 
short, the Mémoires secrets fully share the hostility of the Enligh- 
tenment toward both organizational and doctrinal Christianity. 

Even more significant is the attitude of the Mémoires toward 
the Jansenist sect. Given what we know already of the pro- 
parlement sympathies of the ‘parish’, we should expect a favour- 
able attitude; quite the contrary is true. An entry of 1762, for 
instance, relates that a ‘M. Robé, ce poète érotique, également 
licentieux et impie, mais dont le cerveau faible s'altérait dés qu'il 
lui survenait quelque petite maladie, est enfin rendu à son état 
naturel: il donne à corps perdu dans le Jansénisme (2 July 1762, 
i.100- 101). The Mémoires speak in a similarly sarcastic vein of the 
son of the great Racine, Louis, whose ‘grande dévotion’, irony of 
ironies, ‘empêche depuis longtemps de fréquenter le spectacle’ 
(19 September 1762, i.128). Upon the latter's death in 1763 it is 
stated that ‘il ne faisait plus rien comme homme de lettres; il était 
abruti par le vin et par la dévotion (31 January 1763, i.172-173). 
Two years later, upon the appearance of a ‘Lettre à un ami sur le 
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livre de M. d'Alembert sur la destruction des Jésuites’, the 
Mémoires assert that ‘cette brochure, éclose sous la plume du plus 
fanatique Janséniste, est marquée au sceau d'une passion si carac- 
térisée qu'elle ne peut faire aucun tort à l'ouvrage du philosophe’ 
(10 June 1765, ii.200-201). Jansenism as a purely religious move- 
ment, then, receives no better treatment at the hands of the 
‘parishioners’ (via Bachaumont) than does Catholic orthodoxy. 
What, then, did Diderot mean when he described the salon 
of madame Doublet as ' Jansenistic'? The answer will become 
clear as we turn again to politics. 

We have already traced in some detail the story of the parle- 
ments’ resistance to Rome and Versailles in the early eighteenth 
century. In order to understand fully the Mémoires secrets we 
must now focus upon the last act of that drama, culminating in the 
Maupeou coup of 1771. In the midst of the Jesuit crisis parlemen- 
taire resistance flared up over an economic issue. Proposals by the 
government to continue the hated vingtième tax provoked vigor- 
ous opposition from several provincial Parlements in the summer 
of 1763. The magistrates protested against the arbitrariness of the 
measures, and their cry of ‘no taxation without representation’ 
has a familiar ring. The government tried to suppress this opposi- 
tion, however, ina royal declaration of March 1764, which forbade 
all publications (such as the remonstrances of the provincial parle- 
ments) on financial or political questions. 

Meanwhile a conflict was shaping up in Brittany which was to 
have profound consequences for the struggle of the law courts. 
An attempt by the military governor of the province, the duc 
d'Aiguillon, to introduce a system of forced labour—a corvée 
royale—for the construction of public works met with fierce op- 
position from many Bretons, who saw this as an intrusion upon 
their historic autonomy. Spear-heading the resistance were the 
Estates of Brittany and the parlement of Rennes, led by its dis- 
tinguished procureur général, La Chalotais. When the parlement 
staged a 'strike' as a gesture of protest, the government arrested 
La Chalotais and several other magistrates. 
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Parlements throughout France rallied to the moral support of 
their sister court in Rennes. More than any other single event this 
crisis endowed the parlements with the conviction that they were 
not twelve separate and autonomous jurisdictional areas but a 
unified political force divided into twelve 'classes' and charged 
with a mandate to guard against despotism. In response an anger- 
ed Louis xv came personally to the Palais de justice on 3 March 
1766 and told his rebellious magistrates that ‘to me alone belongs 
the legislative power, without dependence and without sharing". 
This was the celebrated ‘séance de la flagellation’. But unfortu- 
nately the whip did not bear a very sharp sting, forifthere was no 
clear historical precedence for a sharing of legislative initiative 
with thelaw courts, the spirit of the times demanded that there be, 
to use the famous phrase, a ‘separation of powers’, that is, some 
check on the power of the monarchy to do harm. 

The affaire de Bretagne, far from subsiding with Louis's *whip- 
ping’, continued for some years as the main source of tension be- 
tween the parlements and the administration. When in the summer 
of 1770 the duc d'Aiguillon was summoned to trial before the 
parlement of Paris, Versailles quashed the proceedings and merely 
succeeded in inflaming resistance all the more. In November René 
de Maupeou, chancellor since 1768, sent to the Palais de justice for 
registration a royal edict which refuted point by point the political 
position of the parlements. By it the courts were prohibited from 
using the terms ‘unity’ and ‘classes’, from ceasing judicial service 
as a protest, and from wilfully obstructing the registration of 
royal laws. The edict also contained a classical restatement of the 
thèse royale à la Bossuet: “We hold our crown from God alone’. 
The problem was that in the eyes of many Frenchmen responsi- 
bility to god alone was no longer enough and that the notion of 
limited monarchy was, in Hugo’s phrase, ‘an idea whose time had 
come’. The bilious Maupeou, however, was interested far less in 
public opinion than in augmenting royal power—and his own. 
On the 7th of December, a ‘day of infamy’ in eighteenth-century 
France also, the highly controversial edict was imposed upon the 
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parlement in a formal iit de justice—the government's ultimate 
weapon in its wars with the courts. From this point on there could 
be no reconciliation between the contesting parties. 

The climax came on the night of 19-20 January 1771, when 
royal lettres de cachet were sent to members of the Paris parlement 
demanding that they signify their submission to the king's will. 
When most of the magistrates responded negatively, they were 
exiled (individually rather than collectively, as had been past prac- 
tice) and their seats confiscated —contrary to the demands of the 
age for the inviolability of private property. Thereupon the 
‘triumvirate’ of Maupeou, the abbé Terray, now minister of finance, 
and Aiguillon, the new secretary for foreign affairs (replacing the 
exiled Choiseul), began a systematic revamping of the judicial 
structure of the country. Venality of judgeships and the age-old 
practice of épices were immediately abolished. Magistrates were 
henceforth to be salaried officials dependent on the government 
for their posts (and hence less free to criticize it). Six ‘superior 
councils’ were established to preside over the huge jurisdictional 
area of the former parlement of Paris; courts all over France were 
soon replaced by ‘parlements Maupeou’. Even the Paris Cour des 
aides was suppressed, whereupon its great leader, Malesherbes, 
drafted a vigorous denunciation of Maupeou's actions. These 
sweeping ‘reforms’ of the magistrature were consecrated in a Lit 
de justice held at Versailles on 13 April 1771. The chancellor's 
words on that occasion hardly suggest someone motivated by 
liberalism or revolutionary zeal (as Voltaire and many others in 
his wake have thought), for it was he who denounced the ‘new 
ideas which certain of the Parlements had adopted, the principles 
which they had dared to put forth on the nature and on the limits 
of the power which was confided to them". 

In the eyes of contemporaries this was no mere coup d'état but a 
veritable ‘revolution’ in the political order. These were the ‘times 


20 this summary is drawn from the — 247; Bastard d'Estang, ii.407-434. For 
following sources: Palmer, Age, pp.86- ^ a brief account see Cobban, i.89-94. 
99; Flammermont; Lacombe, pp.185- 
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of trouble and oppression' of which Mairobert spoke in the pre- 
face to volume i of the Mémoires secrets. The opposition to Mau- 
peou— widespread, articulate, and composed of numerous ele- 
ments other than the magistrates themselves—rallied under the 
collective name of the ‘patriot’ party, which Mairobert in this 
same preface described as the third school of philosophes. Included 
in it were the princes of the blood, among them the duc de 
Chartres (later Philippe-Egalité), whom Mairobert served as 
secrétaire des commandements and presumably as political pam- 
phleteer. These ‘patriots’ saw in the destruction of the law courts 
not a French ‘new deal’, not a fulfillment of the blessings of bene- 
volent despotism, buta reversion to an outdated theory of divine- 
right monarchy and an exercise in royal and clerical tyranny. 
Their position has nothing to do with the militarism and conser- 
vatism often associated with modern-day patriotism in the wes- 
tern world”. 

Their claims seem largely justified when we consider (as some 
historians have not) that Maupeou’s chief allies in the coup were 
persons with dubious credentials of liberalism: Christophe de 
Beaumont, archbishop of Paris, and the remnant of the dispersed 
Jesuits. (Another ally, Voltaire, seems a strange bedfellow in such 
company; but that is a story beyond our present scope.) Little 
wonder that persons all over France, including many of the intel- 
lectuals, such as Diderot, were more impressed—and frightened 
—by the arbitrariness of Maupeou's methods and by his alliance 
with the forces of clerical reaction than by the at least apparent 
positive reforms made in the judicial system. The need for some 
institutionalized check on the power of the king (and his minis- 
ters) weighed as heavily, if not more heavily, on their minds as the 
desirability of abolishing such ancient practices as venality and 
épices. Hence was created one of the major dilemmas of the philo- 
sophe movement—also a story for another time and place. 


?! Palmer makes the crucial distinc- 
tion between conservative and liberal 
nationalism in *The National idea'. 
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Not surprisingly, Maupeou's suppression of the parlements met 
with an unprecedented barrage ofhostile propaganda. The attacks 
directed aginst him, and by implication against the king, were of 
such bitterness as to do irreparable damage to the prestige of the 
monarchy, and perhaps to make the great Revolution inevitable. 
What is most interesting about this political literature, however, 
is not its quantity or vehemence, but its connection with the tide 
of liberalism. 

Pidansat de Mairobert played an important róle in the compila- 
tion and dissemination of this literature. With the collaboration 
of Moufle d'Angerville he brought out an anonymous seven- 
volume Journal historique of the Maupeou coup which remains 
today the major primary source for a study of the crisis. It is 
heavily biased in favour of the law courts; indeed, much of the 
material is drawn directly from parlementaire sources. The work 
has the same format as the Mémoires secrets, and there is consider- 
able duplication of entries (with spelling and punctuation dif- 
ferences); the Journal, too, carries the attribution ‘Londres’ on the 
titlepage. It is likely that Mairobert acted more as editor than as 
author and that he was assisted by, among others, Durey de Mei- 
niéres, in retirement in 1771 but very much concerned with the 
fate of his companies. Thus the preface to the Journal states that 
the work ‘a été rédigé par des magistrats zélés et éclairés, qui cot- 
toient journellement ce qui se passait sous leurs yeux”. 

Mairobert is also credited with a fabricated 'secret correspon- 
dence' between Maupeou and one Sorhouet, a judge in the new 
‘Maupeou’ parlement. The work first circulated in manuscript and 
was subsequently published under the title Maupeouana. Its clever 
use of innuendo and satire, by which the chancellor unwittingly 
reveals his own arrogance and belief that ‘the ends justify the 
means', reflects that tradition of French prose irony of which 
Pascal's Lettres provinciales and Voltaire's Lettres philosophiques 
are landmarks. Inserted at the end of the Correspondance was a 


22 Journal historique, i.3-4; cf. Flam- 
mermont, pp.xi-xiv. 
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facetious ‘Mandement de Monseigneur l'Archevéque de Paris’, 
which condemned various anti-Maupeou libels, in particular ‘Les 
Œufs rouges’, probably by Mairobert. The ‘Mandement’ reflects 
the support which the chancellor had among the upper clergy and 
also suggests the profound shift in meaning undergone by the 
term ‘Jansenist’: ‘Nous faisons trés-expresses inhibitions et 
défenses à toutes personnes de notre diocèse . . . de prendre lec- 
ture des écrits suivants, que nous déclarons blasphématoires, 
impies, Jansénistes, etc., etc. . . . tendants à soulever les peuples, 
à les faire raisonner contre le vceu réuni de l'église et de l'état, et à 
inspirer aux fidèles des sentiments de révolte contre l'édit dogma- 
tique de décembre 1770”. 

Taking into account the fact that this is a facétie and not an 
actual ‘mandement’, we may still infer that in the eyes of the reli- 
gious and political conservatives (who had put their faith in the 
Maupeou coup), ‘Jansenist’ had become synonymous with 'im- 
pious’, ‘republican’ and ‘philosophe. 

A formidable antechamber ally of the ‘triumvirate’ was the 
king’s titular mistress, madame Du Barry. To castigate her Mai- 
robert published a collection of not very flattering Anecdotes sur 
madame la comtesse du Barry (Londres: Adamson, 1776). A few 
years later (1779), there appeared from the same source imaginary 
Lettres originales de madame la comtesse du Barry, avec celles des 
princes, seigneurs, ministres et autres qui lui ont écrit™. 


23 Maupeouana, ii.294-303. Not sur- 
prisingly, a favourable review of the 
first issue of the Correspondance 
appeared in the Mémoires secrets, 
where it is stated that in order to 
defend his policies *M. de Mau*** 
remonte jusqu'aux principes de sa 
morale, qui n'est pas toujours la vraie 
et la saine' (9 July 1771, v.276-278). 
Flammermont (p.xi) says that the 
Correspondance was the work of 
Augeard, a famous parlementaire pub- 
licist. 
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Among the chancellor's less consequential supporters was one 
of the 'parishioners' — Voisenon. His conduct during this period 
makes clear why the Mémoires secrets portray him with less than 
uniform praise. Voisenon earned the lasting ingratitude of Choi- 
seul and the parlements by his sycophancy toward Maupeou, Ter- 
ray, and Aiguillon. In the fall of 1771, for example, at a celebration 
given by the comtesse de Valentinois, the abbé reportedly exercis- 
ed his wit at the expense of the exiled magistrates and on behalf of 
the chancellor”. 

With this background let us turn to an examination ofthe polit- 
ical content of the Mémoires secrets. Entries on the parlements in- 
crease in frequency and fervour as we approach the 1771 crisis. As 
early as 1763 we find the work reacting favourably to remons- 
trances of the parlement of Rouen against the government tax 
edicts of that year: ‘Elles sont de l'éloquence la plus mâle, la plus 
onctueuse et la plus vraie. Ce morceau, joint à celles de Paris, . . . 
paraissent avoir réuni tout ce que le zéle patriotique, dirigé par le 
respect et la soumission dûs au souverain, peuvent enfanter de 
plus beau, de plus solide et de plus touchant (22 July 1763, i.255). 
It is significant that the law courts, in open rebellion, still speak of 
‘respect due the sovereign’. A few months later the Mémoires 
speak even more boldly of the ‘fine remonstrances which our 
various Parlements continue to issue in these stormy times’. ‘On 
y voit la liberté palpitante rendre ses derniers soupirs avec la plus 
grande énergie’ (1 September 1763, i.272). The tone is set. 

The same attitude is adopted with respect to the Brittany affair. 
In the fall of 1765 there appeared a Mémoire historique, critique et 
politique sur les droits de souveraineté relativement aux droits qui se 
percoivent en Bretagne, supporting the government's position; the 


% Biographie universelle, xlix.409- ^ effet sa manière, et ce soupçon ne peut 


410; Mém. secr., 26 November 1771, 
vi.48-49. An entry of the Mémoires for 
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(23 March 1772, vi.112). The situation 
of Voltaire vis-à-vis the supporters of 
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Mémoires condemn it as ‘une production inventée par un de ces 
courtisans qui osent sans pudeur favoriser tout ce qui peut tendre 
au despotisme’ (13 September 1765, ii.234). The king's admoni- 
tions to ‘his’ courts at the ‘séance de la flagellation’ of March 1766 
calls forth a similar reaction: “ce sont les principes du despotisme 
établis avec la plus grande hardiesse sur ceux du droit naturel’ 
(4 March 1766, iii.5). 

It is not surprising that the Mémoires take a dim view of the 
actions of the duc d’Aiguillon, foe of La Chalotais and later a 
member of the ‘triumvirate’. Two published letters of the duke 
meet with hostility: ‘il y régne un esprit de faction et d'animosité, 
on y trouve un plan réfléchi d'entretenir les troubles et les divi- 
sions de la province, qui ne caractérisent rien moins qu'un bon 
serviteur du roi, comme l'est à coup sür l'ancien commandant de 
Bretagne (22 January 1769, iv.192-193). In his quarrel with the 
parlements Aiguillon obtained the services of a formidable and 
articulate advocate— Linguet. We now know the full meaning of 
the latter's feud with the Mémoires secrets. Furthermore, Linguet 
defended the Jesuits against the law courts and put forth an ideo- 
logical position directly contrary to that of the Mémorres. In his 
Théorie des lois (1767), he attacked Montesquieu's notion ofa con- 
stitutional monarchy: ‘M. Linguet ose avancer que le despotisme 
est le gouvernement le plus favorable et le plus naturel. La plume 
tombe des mains en écrivant cette assertion exérable (6 July 1767, 
iii.198-199). In reviewing a Lettre sur la Théorie des lots civiles, 
attributed to Linguet himself, the Mémoires conclude that ‘on 
serait tenté sur son exposition de préférer le gouvernement des 
tyrans orientaux à celui des états qui semblent les plus libres 
[England] (1o August 1770, v.145-148). 

At last came the Maupeou coup itself. The reaction of the 
Mémoires secrets is as might be expected; the only shift is in the 
direction of even stronger language. The work contains numerous 
epigrams bitterly attacking the chancellor, some apparently too 
strong for the initial volumes and hence reserved for the supple- 
ments, such as the following acrostic (17 July 1772—addition, 
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xxiv.159, also printed in the earlier Journal historique): 


M auvais ami, plus mauvais citoyen: 

A rdent du mal, de glace pour le bien; 
U il excrément, rebut de la nature, 

P étri de fiel, d’orgueil et d’imposture; 
E nnemi-né des soutiens de la loi; 

O n reconnait à semblable peinture 

U n traître infáme à la France, à son roi. 


A review of a not so ‘pacific’ work entitled Vues pacifiques sur 
l’état actuel du parlement offers the occasion for concurring in the 
view that only a restoration of the courts and a return to ‘true 
principles’ will bring peace to France: ‘Au moyen de cette fécon- 
dité de lumiéres, la Nation connaitra enfin ses vrais intéréts, et 
poussera un cri unanime vers le souverain, si nécessaire pour éveil- 
ler l'engourdissement dans lequel le plongent les ministres qui 
l'obsédent" (10 April 1771, v.247). The Mémoires also share the 
belief that the supposed benefits of the Maupeou coup—abolition 
of venality and the establishment of free justice—were more 
apparent than real; thus a review of a work called Réflexions géné- 
rales states: ‘On prouve que dans le cas méme ot le chef de la 
magistrature, loin de rendre à l'établissement du despotisme (le 
terme est la quintessence de ce plan, dans lequel tout le reste n'est 
qu'accessoire), aurait réellement cru parvenir à ces heureuses fins, 
il se serait au moins trompé lourdement’ (20 September 1771, 
V.319-320). 

In a vain attempt to stem the tide of hostile propaganda, Mau- 
peou, ill-disposed to literature and ideas anyway, imposed a 
severe press censorship. A decree of the king's council placed a 
heavy duty on all books coming from abroad; it was designed, say 
the Mémoires, to ‘nous rendre plus heureux, en ramenant insensi- 
blement les siécles d'ignorance' (27 September 1771, v.326). And 
through Bachaumont we learn that fears ofa possible return of the 
Jesuits had some basisin fact: one ofthe signs was the suppression 
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by Maupeou of all jokes and cartoons against the order (28 July 
1771, addition, xix.283). 

The other member of the ‘triumvirate’, the abbé Terray, aroused 
popular hostility by his drastic financial measures, including a 
sharp increase in taxes (the revenues from which were believed 
destined for the courtiers at Versailles). The contréleur général 
received his share of mordant puns, such as the following printed 
in the Mémoires secrets: ‘On dit que le roi va payer toutes ses 
dettes, parce qu’il a trouvé un trésor enterré (en Terray) (6 Jan- 
uary 1770, v.42). Once again the parlement played its self-assigned 
rôle as intermediary between the people and the government: ‘Les 
magistrats patriotes, à portée de voir ce ministre, ne lui déguisent 
pas toute l'horreur que leur inspirent la violence et l'arbitraire de 
ses dispositions’ (4 February 1770, v.61-62). 

When Maupeou suppressed the Paris Cour des aides early in 
1771, the court issued strong remonstrances of protest, attributed, 
says Bachaumont, to Malesherbes, ‘le chef dela compagnie, magis- 
trat naturellement éloquent, cultivant les lettres, et enflammé de 
cet enthousiasme patriotique qui produit le vrai sublime dans de 
pareils écrits' (26 February 1771, v.221). An entry of several days 
later announced of the remonstrances: “Tous les bons Français 
veulent les lire, et regardent leur auteur non seulement comme le 
défenseur de la magistrature, mais comme le Dieu tutélaire de la 
Patrie’ (7 March 1771, v.223). The protector of the great Encyclo- 
pédie was now a ‘patriot’ hero and martyr. 

The abolition of the parlement of Paris brought a host of vehe- 
ment ifineffective remonstrances from provincial parlements, now 
impregnated with the notion of ‘classes’ and eager to assist their 
sister court (and political leader). It would be fruitless to enume- 
rate them; without exception the Mémoires secrets record their 
appearance with great enthusiasm. Typical is the reaction to re- 
monstrances of the Rouen parlement in March 1771, attacking the 
legality of Maupeou’s ‘superior councils’. Previously, notes the 
author, such bold challenges had been the work of individuals. 
‘Ici, au contraire, c’est une cour souveraine armée du glaive de la 
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Justice, et qui tonne avec cette éloquence mâle dont elle doit faire 
entendre la vérité au Prince, et épouvanter les perfides adulateurs 
qui l'entourent' (4 April 1771, v.241-242). 

It is now perfectly clear that the pro-parlement sympathies of 
the ‘parishioners’, suggested in earlier chapters, come to full fruit 
in the pages of the Mémoires secrets. The presence of such a bias 
in the work is all the more understandable when we consider that 
it was Durey de Meiniéres who furnished the articles on the parle- 
ments to madame Doublet’s registres”. 

We need to go a step further and consider in a more systematic 
fashion the nature of the ‘patriot’ movement. In the course of their 
long struggle the parlements had gradually evolved a position 
which was increasingly abstract and universalized. This evolution 
is reflected in their use of the term “fundamental laws of the king- 
dom’, originally a rather narrow legal phrase which came to have 
wider and wider meaning as a byword in the resistance to des- 
potism. The notion of natural rights and the classical terms of 
eighteenth-century liberalism—‘constitution’, ‘nation’, and ‘citi- 
zen’ (as contrasted with ‘subject’)—crept increasingly into their 
public utterances. While professing an absolute fidelity to the 
institution of the monarchy, the magistrates saw it as their duty 
to protect the king himself against his own misguided inclinations 
to heed clerical confessors and ‘mauvais conseillers’. How did the 
courts propose to carry out their self-appointed task of safe- 
guarding the ‘rights of the nation’ against possible tyranny? It was 
to be done, they said, through their ancient practice of ‘verifying’ 
royal edicts before their official ‘registration’ as laws, making cer- 
tain that they conformed to the best interests of the people and 
protesting by means of remonstrances if they did not”. 

One of the most thoroughly established assumptions of eight- 
eenth-century scholarship is that the resistance of the law courts 

26 see Biographie universelle, xii.374; 27 Martin, pp.82-85; Sée, pp.315-326. 
Mém. secr., 5 October 1785, xxix.254. Roger Bickart has traced the formation 
Meiniéres was known for his vast col- of the doctrine parlementaire by means 
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was merely part of an aristocratic counter-revolution of the ‘pri- 
vileged classes’ and had essentially nothing to do with the liberal- 
ism of the ‘bourgeois’ philosophes. This Marxist, socio-economic 
viewpoint, while appealings, is of dubious value, especially for the 
period prior to 1771, when the issues of ecclesiastical and royal 
despotism were still paramount. It is also widely held that there 
were basically only two competing political ideologies in the air 
at the time of the Maupeou affair: on the one hand, the thése nobi- 
liaire, best expounded by Boulainvilliers, according to whom 
French liberties had come with the Franks out of the Germanic 
forests and could only be re-established by a restoration of polit- 
ical power to the nobility; on the other, the thèse royale, represent- 
ed by Dubosand others who claimed that the Frankish nobles had 
been absorbed into the Roman imperium and that the path of real 
freedom now passed through Versailles. In this scheme of things, 
the thèse royale is generally seen as ‘liberal’, the thèse nobiliaire, 
‘reactionary’ and obstructionist; and the position of the parle- 
ments is viewed as merely part of the latter thesis?*. 

There is evidence, however, that in the eyes of contemporaries 
an alternative existed. Thus we find in the Mémorres secrets the 
following brief but important mention of a work entitled Lettres 
sur l'origine de la noblesse francaise: ‘Il [the author] discute les trois 
systémes, du comte de Boulainvilliers, de l'abbé Dubos, et m. le 
Président de Montesquieu' (5; November 1765, i.293). The ‘sys- 
tem’ of Montesquieu, as elaborated in L’ Esprit des lois (1748), has 
generally been considered a reinforcement of the thèse nobiliaire, 
hence of the ‘conservative’ position. Perhaps it deserves instead 


?3 see, for example, Cobban, p.63; 
Flammermont, p.394; Sée, pp.327-338; 
Mornet, Les Origines, pp.114-115, 
434-435. Typical is Bickart, who, after 
presenting numerous remonstrances 
filled with the most liberal pronounce- 
ments, concludes: ‘On sait, en effet, 
que sous des dehors libéraux, les par- 
lementaires déguisaient le plus étroit 
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to be seen as the greatest exposition ofa separate and distinct thèse 

parlementaire. Montesquieu's position was briefly this: there is a 
need in the state for ‘intermediate powers’ to serve as a buffer 
between the king and his subjects; the parlements, as ‘dépositaires 
des lois’, are eminently suited to fill this rdle. Essentially, this 
position—maintaining respect for the monarch but putting checks 
on his authority—represents, as Montesquieu himself claimed, a 
compromise between the doctrines of Boulainvilliers and Dubos; 
Hegelians might speak of a synthesis—the thése parlementaire— 
emerging from the clash of a thesis (the thèse royale) and an anti- 
thesis (the zhése nobiliaire). Historically, the courts had supported 
the primacy of the monarchy over the pope and feudal magnates; 
it was only when the king, in their judgment, fell under the in- 
fluence of clerics and ‘bad counsellors’ (the worst of whom was 
Maupeou) that the parlements placed the nation and the law (but 
not the sword) on a co-equal basis with him. At that point the 
literature of the courts also became imbued with Locke’s idea that 
there exists a ‘contract’ between the sovereign and the people, and 
that if the king violates the agreement through bad faith, the 
people have a right to revolt. These were the 'great principles of 
administration’ mentioned in the preface to volume i of the 
Mémoires secrets. Little wonder, then, that Mairobert in the same 
paragraph lists among the spiritual forebears of the ‘patriots’ not 
only Montesquieu's Lettres persanes, where priests and courtiers 
are vilified, but also Voltaire's Lettres philosophiques, which pro- 
ject an image of English freedom guaranteed by the king’s ‘bound 
hands’. 

One of the most brilliant enunciations of the thèse parlementaire 
is to be found in a speech by Le Blanc de Castillon, avocat général 
of the Provence parlement, in October 1765. Extracts from the 
speech, heavy with echoes of Montesquieu, were printed in the 
Mémoires secrets: ‘Les lois ne sont autre chose que les divers rap- 
ports des établissements nécessaires a la société avec la loi natu- 
relle. La connaissance de la loi naturelle doit être l'unique étude du 
magistrat. . . . Le plus grand et le plus vaste génie du siècle passé 
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[Locke] a connu la loi naturelle mieux que personne. . . . Montes- 
quieu a corrigé ce qu'il pouvait y avoir d'outré dans son systéme, 
il a vu toutes les choses dans leurs principes’. 

The ‘spirit of the laws’, continues Castillon, has been extin- 
guished nearly everywhere. French laws, which the magistrate is 
forced to follow, are the sad heritage of feudalism. The conduct of 
the French clergy, in its subservience to Rome, makes one miss 
paganism, ‘autant au-dessus du fanatisme qu'il peut être au-des- 
sous de la doctrine chrétienne’. It is the sacred duty of the parle- 
ment to force the church into submission to the civil order, in 
short, to impose the rule of law. The speech concludes with a stir- 
ring appeal: ‘Le Magistrat, considéré selon toute l'étendue de 
l'expression, est Juge, Pontife, Législateur: il est la loi qui parle, 
puisque la loi est appelée le Magistrat muet. La religion a ses mar- 
tyrs, la magistrature doit avoir les siens. Le Patriotisme renfermé 
dans le cœur d'un petit nombre de citoyens vous y invite. . . . 
Verser votre sang pour le maintien de la Loi, s'il le faut, est votre 
devoir” (10 October 1765, ii.242-244). If this is political egoism, it 
is well disguised. 

It is true that the theoreticians of the parlements shared with the 
formulators of the thèse nobiliaire a belief in the Germanic theory 
of history. Onthe whole, however, the remonstrances are Roman 
rather than medieval in their resonances; the law courts increas- 
ingly saw themselves as a kind of ‘Roman senate’ keeping watch 
over the welfare of the ‘republic’, not as guardians of feudal rights. 
In 1763, upon the appearance of remonstrances at Grenoble pro- 
testing the royal tax measures, Bachaumont recorded: ‘Nous 
venons de les lire, elles soutiennent la réputation qu’elles ont; et, 
comme on l’a dit, les Cicéron, les Démosthéne, les grands orateurs 
des anciennes républiques, se trouveront revivre dans un si bel 
ouvrage", 

399 September 1763, i275. The robin and a militaire: unable to fight 
differences between the noblesse d'épée with swords, the judge outwits his 
and the noblesse de robe are symbolized ^ opponent (13 October 1763, i.284- 


in a light vein in the Mémoires by an — 285). 
anecdote recounting a duel between a 
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Political ideas do not evolve in a vacuum but are intimately re- 
lated to the course of events. The measure of the audacity of parle- 
ment remonstrances is the measure of the declining prestige of 
Louis xv, and of the growing consciousness of a ‘nation’ distinct 
from the sovereign. In the late 1740s, at the time of Bachau- 
mont’s appeals for royal assistance in beautifying Paris, Louis had 
the future in his hands, but by the 1760s, especially as a result of 
the disastrous Seven years’ war, he had succeeded in thoroughly 
invalidating the thèse royale. Once again we can turn to the 
Mémoires secrets for evidence, this time to a 1763 review of the 
play L’ Anglais à Bordeaux: ‘Dans le courant de la pièce on avait 
amené un vive le Roi! Quelques voix dans le parterre ont fait 
chorus: il n'a pas été général à beaucoup prés’ (14 March 1763, 
i.189-190). Later that same year the equestrian statue of the king 
(mentioned in chapter 111) was at last unveiled, accompanied by 
statues of the four virtues. Bachaumont reports the results: ‘Du 
reste, des pasquinades sans fin. On dit a propos des quatre sceurs 
qui présentent leur derrière: “Baise mon cul, la paix sera faite” 
(20 June 1763, i.234-235). In short (11 December 1770, v.198): 


Le Bien-aimé de l'almanac 

N'est pas le Bien-aimé de France, 
Il fait tout ab hoc et ab hac, 

Le Bien-aimé de l'almanac, 

Il met tout dans le méme sac, 

Et la Justice et la Finance: 

Le Bien-aimé de l'almanac, 

N'est pas le Bien-aimé de France. 


One of the major works of the thèse royale school was the mar- 
quis d'Argenson's Considérations sur le gouvernement ancten et pré- 
sent de la France, composed in the 1730s but not published until 
1764. À review of the work in the Mémoires shortly after publica- 
tion aptly sums up the changein the political climate: ‘Cette ceuvre 
posthume d’un homme qui a été 4 méme d’en connaitre les vices 
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[ofthe administration] par les places qu'il a remplies, parait étre du 
plus grand sens et présente un tableau que tout autre que lui aurait 
eu peine à tracer; mais il part de la paix de 1748. Quelle différence 
d'époque à celle d'aujourd'hui". 

Another profound transformation was taking placein the polit- 
ical life of the nation between 1748 and 1771, a transformation 
which must be understood if the Mémorres secrets are to be seen in 
the proper light. The Jesuit-Jansenist quarrel was replaced as the 
dominant issue by a broader conflict between dévots and philo- 
sophes. In this confrontation the ‘patriots’ —the supporters of the 
parlements in the name of the rule of law over the rule of whim— 
formed part of the philosophe camp (in the broad sense), whereas 
the religious Jansenists were seen as part of the dévot group. Thus 
while the parlements may have been the defenders of the Jansenists 
in the political arena, it is possible to understand the struggle of 
the 1760s without reference to the religious question. This is made 
clear in an article of the Mémoires concerning the legal dispute, 
with political overtones, of Natoire and Mouton: ‘Tout Paris 
prend parti dans cette cause, qui met de nouveau aux prises le 
Molinisme et le Jansénisme; mais ce qui fait pencher la balance, 
c'est que les plus indifférents sur les misérables querelles de ces 
deux sectes, ne peuvent l'étre dans celle-ci, où la liberté méme de 
l'homme est compromise”. 

The dévot-philosophe conflict was, in a profound sense, merely a 
sublimation of the deep-seated struggle for power between Ver- 
sailles, site of the royal court, and Paris, of which the Palais de 
justice had assumed political leadership. In this sense Michel Pré- 
vost is correct when he states that Bachaumont’s activity and the 
salon of madame Doublet contributed to assuring the victory of 
Paris over Versailles (pp.1050-105 1). From our vantage point in 
time we know that the Mémoires secrets were riding the wave of 
the future. 


31 21 July 1764, ii.76; cf. Aubertin, 32 27 February 1769, iv.207-208; 
p-274. Aubertin, p.261. 
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Many years ago Louis de Préaudeau, echoing a traditional view, 
wrote of Bachaumont: ‘Il lui manque la perception délicate et fine 
des sentiments et des idées. Son ceuvre ne nous méle pas à la vie 
intérieure et profonde du siécle. Par là, elle est superficielle et frag- 
mentaire' (p.551). Itis hoped that after our analysis of the content 
of the Mémoires the inadequacy of such a judgment will be clear 
and obvious. 
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On the surface, there seems to be a paradox at the heart of the 
Mémoires secrets. Louis Petit de Bachaumont, born in a libertine 
atmosphere, reared at the royal court (where he had numerous 
friends in high positions), inspired by Le Nótre, was far less 
interested in politics than in art criticism, a field to which he made 
anotable contribution. Yet the Mémoires, while containing a great 
deal of literary and related material, are essentially political in their 
significance. In his autobiography, Bachaumont, the haughty 
aristocrat in the tradition of the grand siécle, mocks the magistrate 
class as bourgeois boors. Yet the work which bears his name and 
for which he is remembered today is an unabashed panegyric to 
the heroism of the parlements. How are we to resolve these ap- 
parent contradictions? 

First, Bachaumont was less a ‘paresseux aimable’ than tradition 
would have it. His public activities in the cause of city beautifica- 
tion are a record of civic pride, not of indolence. More signi- 
ficantly, his writings—particularly the autobiography and the 
Essai sur la peinture, la sculpture et l architecture—are interspersed 
with hints of religious scepticism and political nonconformity. 
Many of his criticisms (of Versailles, for example) are ostensibly 
aesthetic but have clear political overtones. From the beginning 
heisin accord with the law courts on two important points: hostil- 
ity to Louis xiv and hostility to organized religion. There is more 
of the Enlightenment in Bachaumont than has often been 
imagined. 

Most importantly, however, the Mémoires are not the personal 
diary of a single individual but a compilation, at least from 1762 
to 1771, of the nouvelles à [a main emanating from madame Dou- 
blet’s ‘parish’. That salon was, as we have seen, dominated by 
magistrates; it was, as Diderot noted, anticlerical, parlementaire, 
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and ‘Jansenistic’, that is, in the popular sense, frondeur. Thus, even 
if it was true that Bachaumont's prime ‘specialty’ was anecdotes 
and even if he was, in Mairobert's words, ‘of no party’, the 
Mémoires secrets, especially under the impact of Mairobert him- 
self and of Durey de Meiniéres, emerge as a concealed defense of 
the parlements in their struggle against Rome and Versailles. 

Externally, the Mémoires represent the high point of the nou- 
velles à la main in eighteenth-century France. The evolution from 
non-serial to serial publication symbolizes the transition in jour- 
nalism from the clandestine news-letter to the free and open press 
of the Revolution. The brief, dated articles, offering fragmentary 
glimpses of people and ideas, foreshadow the literary journals of 
such figures as the Goncourt brothers and André Gide. An exa- 
mination of content reveals that the appearance of the Mémoires 
in 1777 was no isolated phenomenon but rather part of a wave of 
propaganda generated by the Maupeou coup of six years before. 
Thus, the work can best be seen in relation to what might be called 
the Mairobert-Angerville ‘manufacture’, whose trademark was 
‘Londres: J. Adamsohn’. 

The Mémoires bring an important new perspective to bear on 
the philosophe movement by revealing the existence of a ‘philo- 
sophic’ sect—the *patriots'—to which little attention has been 
paid in recent scholarship. They tell us that despite the profes- 
sional shortcomings of the magistracy (much in evidence in the 
correspondence of the marquis d’Eguilles), a large and influential 
body of enlightened opinion supported the parlements in their 
conflict with Louis xv’s last ministry. Just as the Encyclopedists 
had combatted religious fanaticism and as the physiocrats had laid 
the groundwork for a sound economic system, so it was the duty 
of the ‘patriots’ to fight despotism. In a sense, the Mémoires 
secrets seem to have represented for the ‘patriots’ what the Corres- 
pondance littéraire was to the Encyclopedists. 

The ‘patriot’ movement displayed all the fervour of a nascent 
religious sect. It had its prophets—Locke and Montesquieu; its 
saints and martyrs—Choiseul, La Chalotais, and Malesherbes; its 
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Judas (and Antichrist) —Maupeou. Its deities were ‘the law’, 
‘the nation’, and ‘the constitution’. In the seventh decade of 
the eighteenth century this was a liberal, not a conservative, 
pantheon. 

Our study of the Mémoires secrets, viewed as a vehicle of parle- 
mentatre opinion, casts doubt upon three widespread assumptions 
about eighteenth-century France. The first is that the parlements 
were in league with the church to prevent the spread of new ideas. 
It is often forgotten that anticlericalism and religious scepticism 
were powerful forces in judicial circles (such as the ‘parish’), and 
that it was Maupeou and his clerical allies who denounced the 
‘new ideas’ of the courts. We have seen ample evidence that when 
the magistrates spoke of imposing the ‘rule of law’, they had in 
mind the subordination of the ecclesiastical order to the civil. 
Although there were many devout judges in the sovereign courts, 
there seems little doubt that the parlements and the church were 
strategic, not merely tactical, enemies in the period prior to 1771. 
There was more of the Enlightenment in the parlements than has 
often been supposed. 

Second, there is the assumption that the law courts acted to pro- 
tect the Jansenists against the Jesuits and the episcopacy because 
they were Jansenistic in religion. Yet we have seen how liberal 
magistrates were disposed to ridicule the followers of Quesnel as 
narrow-minded fundamentalists, in short, dévots. Our present 
tendency to identify too closely par/ements and Jansenists (even 
to use the two terms synonymously) seems largely to come from 
Voltaire and Alembert, who frequently cursed the ‘canaille jansé- 
niste et parlementaire’. Much of the confusion is semantic—a 
failure to understand the popular (and quite secular) sense of 
‘Jansenist’ in the 1760s. The guiding ideas of the law courts in the 
decade before the Maupeou coup were political, not religious. Of 
course, it is true that the Jansenist /Vouvelles ecclésiastiques were 
full of praise for the law courts. Certainly the Jansenists were par- 
lementaire in politics; it does not necessarily follow that the Parle- 
ments were Jansenistic in religion. 
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Finally, there is the belief that the rebellion of the law courts 
was merely part of a counter-revolution of the nobility against 
liberalism and on behalf of privilege. However, as we have seen in 
Eguilles's correspondence and (from the other side) in Bachau- 
mont's autobiography, magistrates and nobles d'épée remained 
aware of social differences between their respective classes. In the 
eyes of his contemporaries, the judge was an aristocrat, but not 
quite a nobleman. On the level of ideas, there seems to have been, 
at least before 1771, a thèse parlementaire distinct from the thése 
nobiliaire and characterized by the central theme of the rule of law. 
It is this theme which links the parlements with the Enlighten- 
ment; because of it the ‘patriots’ transcended the level of frondeurs 
to become philosophes. The principles of Montesquieu and the 
parlements were carried forward by the Constituent assembly in 
the early days of the Revolution. They remain enshrined in the 
American and French constitutions. 

Far from exulting in frivolity, the Mémoires secrets contain a 
vein of ‘Roman’ austerity which set itself in opposition to the 
extravagance of court life at Versailles. It is likely that this current 
of moral severity forms the closest tie between the old Jansenists 
of Port-Royal and the magistrates of the mid-eighteenth century. 
The doctrine parlementaire may well be part of that great neo- 
classical reaction which rejected the excesses of the rococo (as did 
Bachaumont in his ‘Salons’) and sought an ethos of simplicity and 
frugality. 
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